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-  Fair  blows  the  wind, . .  the  Tcssel  drWes  along, 
Her  streamers  fluttering  at  their  length,  her  sails 
All  full, . .  she  driyes  along,  and  round  her  prow 
Scattrrs  the  ocean  spray.     What  feelings  then 

i  Fill'd  eyery  bosom,  when  the  mariners, 

t  After  the  peril  of  that  weary  way, 

Beheld  their  own  dear  country  !  Here  stands  one. 
Stretching  his  sight  toward  the  distant  shore, 
And,  as  to  well-known  forms  his  busy  joy 

^  Shapes  the  dim  outfine,  eagerly  he  points 

The  fancied  headland  and  the  cape  and  bay^ . 
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Till  his  eyes  ache,  o'erstraining.     This  man  shakes 
11  is  comrade's  hand,  and  bids  him  welcome  home, 
And  blesses  God,  and  then  he  weeps  aloud  : 
Here  stands  another,  who,  in  secret  prayer, 
Calls  on  the  Virgin,  and  his  patron  Saint^ 
Renewing  his  old  vows  of  gifts  and  alms 
And  pilgrimage,  so  he  may  find  all  well. 
Silent,  and  thoughtful,  and  apart  from  all, 
Stood  Madoc  ;  now  his  noble  enterprize 
Proudly  remembering,  now  in  dreams  of  hope, 
Anon  of  bodings  full,  and  doubt  and  fear. 
Fair  smiPd  the  eTening,  and  the  favouring  gale 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  and  swift  the  steady  bark 
Rush'd  roaring  through  the  waves. 

The  sun  goes  down. 
Tar  off  his  light  is  on  the  naked  crags 
Of  Penmanmawr,  and  Arvon's  ancient  hills  ; 
And  the  last  glory  lingers  yet  awhile, 
Crowning  old  Snowdon's  venerable  head, 
That  rose  amid  hts  mountains.    Now  the  ship 
Drew  nigh  where  Mona,  the  dark  island,  stretch'd 
Her  shore  along  the  octanes  lighter  line. 
There  through  the  mist  and  twilight,  many  a  fire 
Up-flaming,  streamed  upon  the  level  sea 
.Red  lines  of  lengthening  light,  which,  far  away 
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Rising  and  falling,  flesh 'd  athwart  the  wares. 
Thereat  did  many  a  thought  of  ill  disturb  ^ 

Prince  Madoc's  mind  ; . .  did  some  new  conqueror  seize 
The  throne  of  David  ?  had  the  tyrant's  guilt 
Awaken 'd  rengeance  to  the  deed  of  death  ? 
Or  blaz'd  they  for  a  brother's  obsequies^ 
The  sport  and  mirth  of  murder  ? . .  Like  the  lights 
Which  there  upon  Aberfraw's  royal  walls 
Are  waving  with  the  wiad,  the  painful  doubt 
Fluctuates  within  him^  . .  Onward  drive  s  the  gale, . . 
On  flies  the  bark,  • .  and  she  hath  reach'd  at  length 
Her  haven,  safe  from  her  usequall'd  way ! 
And  now  in  louder  and  yet  louder  jpy. 
Clamorous,  the  happy  mariners  alUhail 
Their  native  shore,  and  now  they  leap  to  land. 

There  stood  an  old  man  on  the  beach,  to  wait 
The  comers  from  the  ocean  ;  and  he  ask'd. 
Is  it  the  prince  ?  And  Madoc  knew  his  voicci 
And  turn'd  to  him  and  fell  upon  his  neck  ; 
For  it  was  Urien,  who  had  f  j^ter  d  him. 
Had  lov'd  him  like  a  child  ;  and  MaJoc  lov'd, 
Even  as  a  father  lov  d  he  that  old  man. 

My  sister  ?   quoth  the  priace.   • « Oh;  she  and  I- 
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Have  wept  together,  Madoc,  for  thy  losSj 
That  long  and  cruel  absence  ! .  •  She  and  I, 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  by  day,  hare  look'd 
Toward  the  waters,  and  with  aching  eyes, 
And  aching  heart,  .ate  watching  erer^r  sail. 

And  David,  and  our  brethren  ?  cried  the  prince. 
As  they  mov'd  on.  . .  But  then  old  Urien's  lips 
Were  slow  at  answer  ;  and  he  spake,  and  paus'd 
In  the  first  breath  of  utterance,  as  to  chuse 
Fit  words  for  uttering  some  unhappy  tate. 
More  blood,  quoth  Madoc,  yet !  Hath  David's  few 
Forced  him  to  still  more  cruelty  ?  Alas  . .  • 
Woe  for  the  house  of  Owen  ! 

Evil  stars, 
Replied  the  old  man,  ruled  o*cr  thy  brethren*s  birih. 
From  Dolwyddelan  driven,  His  peaceful  home-, 
Poor  Yorwerth  sought  the  church  s  sanctuary  ; 
The  murderer  followed  !  . .  Madoc,  need  I  say 
Who  sent  the  sword  ?  .  . .  Llewlyn,  his  brave  boy^ 
Where  wanders  he  ?  in  this  his  rightful  realm, 
Houseless  and  hunted  !  richly  would  the  kin|^ 
Gift  the  red  hand  that  rid  him  of  that  fear  ! 
Ririd,  an  outlawed  fugi:ive,  as  yet 
Eludes  hi3  brother*s  fury  ;  Rodri  lives, 
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A^risoner  he, . .  I  know  not  in  what  fit 

Of  natnral  mercy,  from  the  slaughter  spar'd. 

Oh,  if  my  dear  old  master  saw  the  wreck 

And  scattering  of  his  house ! . . .  that  princely  race ! 

The  beautiful  band  of  brethren  that  they  were ! 

Madoc  made  no  reply,-,  .he  closM  his  lidsy 
Groaning  ;  but  Urien,  for  his  soul  was  full, 
LoTing  to  lingor  on  the  woe,  pursued  : 
I  did  not  think  to  live  to  such  an  hour 
Of  joy  as  this!  and  often,  when  my  eyes 
Turned  dizzy  from  the  ocean,  overcome 
With  heaTy  anguish,  Madoc,  I  hare  pray'd 
That  God  would  please  to  take  me  to  his  rest. 

So  as  he  ceas'd  his  sp^^ch,  a  sudden  8^;out 
Of  popular  joy  awai^en'd  M(iduC'8  ear  : 
And  calling  then  to  mind  the  festal  fires, 
He  ask'd  rheir  import.     The  o'd  ma.i  replied, 
It  is  t  le  giddy  peiiple  merr  .making 
To  weK'omi'  their  new  queen  ;  unheeding  they 
Th<.  shame  and  the  reproach  to  liu  lon^  Hue 
-Of  out  old  royilty  ! . .  th)  bioluer  wt-ds 
Tho  da&oii  s  ^ibttr. 

IVhat !  • .  in  loud  ieply 
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Madoc  exclaimed,  Hath  he  forgotten  all ! 
David  !  King  Owen's  son  ...  my  father's  son  • .  • 
lie  wed  the  Saxon  ...  the  Plantagenet ! 

* 

Quoth  Urien,  He  so  doats,  as  she  had  drop! 
Some  philtre  in  his  cup,  to  lethargize 
The  Briton  blood,  that  came  from  Owen's  veins. 
Three  days  his  halls  have  echoed  to  the  song 
Of  joyaunce. 

Shame !  foul  shame  !  that  they  should  heat 
Songs  of  such  joyaunce  !  cried  the  indignant  prince* 
Oh  that  my  father's  hall,  where  I  have  heard 
The  song  of  Corwen  and  of  Keiriog's  day, 
Should  echo  this  pollution!     Will  the  chieli 
Brook  this  alliance,  this  unnatural  tie  ? 

There  is  no  face  but  wears  a  courtly  smile, 

Urien  replied  :  Aberfraw's  ancient  towers 

Beheld  no  pride  of  festival  like  this. 

No  like  solemnities,  when  Owen  came 

In  conquest,  and  Gwalchmai  s  ruck  the  harp* 

Only  Goervyl,  careless  of  the  pomp, 

Sits  in  her  solitode,  lamenting  thee. 

Sitw  ye  Hot  then  my  banner  ?  quoth  the  Lord 
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Of  Ocean ;  on  the  topmast  head  it  stood 
To  tell  the  tale  of  triumph  ; ...  or  did  night 
Hide  the  glad  signal,  and  the  joy  hath  yet 
To  reach  her  ? 

Now  had  thej  almost  attain'd 
The  palace  portal.     Urien  stopt  and  said, 
The  child  should  know  your  coming  ;  it  is  long 
Since  she  hath  heard  a  Toice  that  to  her  heart 
Spake  gladness, . .  none  but  I  must  tell  her  this  { 
So  Urien  sought  Goervyl,  whom  he  found 
Alone,  and  gazing  on  the  moonlight  sea. 

Oh  yon  are  welcome,  Urien !  cried  the  maid;  < 
There  was  a  ship  came  sailing  hitherward . . . 
I  could  not  see  his  banner,  for  the  night 
Clos'd  in  so  fast  around  her$  but  my  heart 
Indulged  a  foolish  hope  I  - 

The  old  man  replied, 
"With  difficult  effort  keeping  down  his  heart, 
God,  in  his  goodness,  may  reserve  for  ns 
That  blessing  yet  I  I  hare  yet  life  enow 
To  trust  that  I  shall  li^e  to  see  the  day, 
Albeit  the  number  of  my  years  well.nigh 
Be  full. 

lU-judging  kindness  !•  said  the  maidi' 
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Have  I  not  nurst  for  two  long  wretched  year*, 
That  miserable  hope,  that  every  day 
Grew  weaker,  like  a  baby  sick  to' death, 
Yet  dearer  for  its  weakness,  day  by  day  I 
,  Ko,  never  shall  we  see  his  daring  bark  ! 
I  knew  and  felt  it  in  the  evil  hour 
When  forth  she  far*d  !     I  felt  it .  • .  his  last  kiss^ 
Was  our  death  parting ! 

And  she  paus'd  to  curb 
The  agony  :  anon, . .  But  thou  hast  been 
To  learn  their  tidings,  Urien  ?     He  replied, 
In  half-articulate  voice,  .  •  they  said,  my  child. 
That  Madoc  liv'd  . . .  that  soon  he  would  be  here. 

She  had  receivM  the  shock  of  happiness  : 
Urien  !  she  cried,  .  .thou  art  not  mocking  me! 
Nothing  the  old  man  spake,  but  spread  his  arms, 
Sobbing  aloud.     Goervyl  from  their  hold 
Started,  and  sunk  upon  her  br.other.^a  breast. 

Hecovering  first,  the  aged  Urien  said, 
Enough  of  this, . . .  there  will  be  time  for  this, . 
My  children  !  better  it  behoves  ye  now 
To  seek  the  king.     And,  Madoc,  I  beseech  thee^ 
Bear  with  thy  brother !  gently  bear  with  him, 
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i/lj  gentle  prince  !  he  is  the  headstrong  slaTf 
Of  passions  unsubdued  ;  he  feels* no  tie 
Of  kindly  love,  or  blood ; .  •  provoke  him  not, 
Madoc! ...  It  is  bis  nature's  malady. 

Thou  good  old  man  !  replied  the  prince,  be  sart 
I  shall  remember  what  to  him  is  due, 
What  to  myself ;  for  I  was  in  my  youth 
Wisely  and  well  train'd  up  ;  nor  yet  hath  time 
Effaced  the  lore  my  foster  father^taught. 

Haste,  haste !  exclaimed  Goerryl ;  • .  •  and  her  heart 
Smote  her,  in  sudden  terror,  at  the  thought 
Of  Yorwerth,  and  of  Owen's  broken  house ;  •« 
I  dread  his  dark  suspicions ! 

'  Not  for  me 
Suffer  that  fear,  my  sister  !  quoth  the  prince* 
Safe  is  the  straight  and  open  way  I  tread  ! 
Nor  hath  God  made  the  human  heart  so  bad, 
That  thou  or  I  should  have  a  danger  there. 
to  saying,  they  toward  the  palace^gate 
Went  on,  ere  yet  Aberfraw  had  received* 
¥Iie  tidings  of  her  wanderer's  glad  retttrii»'<< 
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The  guests  were  seated  at  the  festal  board', 
Green  rushes  srrew'd  the  floor;  high  ia  the  hall 
Was  DaTid  ;  Emma,  in  her  bridal  robe, 
In  youth,  In  beauty,  by  her  husband's  side 
Sate  at  (he  marriage  feast.     The  monarch  rais'd 
His  eyes,  he  saw  the  mariner  approach  ; 
Madoc  !  he  cried ;  strong  nature's  impulses 
Prevail'd,  and  with  a  holy  joy  he  met 
His  brother's  warm  embrace. 

With  that  what  pealc 
Of  exultation  shook  Aberfraw's  tower  ! 
How  then  re-echoing  rung  the  home  of  kings, 
When  from  subdued  Ocean,  from  the  World 
That  he  had  first  foreseen,  he  first  had  found, 
Came  her  triunphant  child !     The  mariners, 
A  happy  band,  enter  the  clamorous  hall ; 
Friend  greets  with  friend,  and  all  are  friends ;  one  joy 
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Fills  with  one  common  feeling  erery  heart, 

And  strangers  give  and  take  the  welcoming 

Of  hand,  and  Toice,  and  eye.     That  boisterous  joj 

At  length  allay 'd,  the  board  was  spread  anew, 

Anew  the  horn  was  brimmM,  the  central  hearth 

Built  up  anew  for  later  revelries. 

Now  to  the  ready  feast !  the  seneschal 

Duly  below  the  pillars  ranged  the  crew  ; 

Toward  the  guest's  most  honourable  seat 

The  king  himself  led  his  brave  brother;'.  •  then^ 

Eyeing  the  lovely  Saxon  as  he  spake, 

Here,  Madoc,  see  thy  sister  !  thou  hast  been 

Long  absent,  and  our  house  hath  felt  the  while 

Sad  diminution  ;  but  my  arm  at  last 

Hath  rooted  out  rebellion  from  the  land ; 

And  I  have  stablish'd  now  our  ancient  house. 

Grafting  a  scyon  from  the  royal  tree 

Of  England,  on  the  sceptre  ;  so  shall  peace 

Bless  our  dear  country. 

Long  and  happy  years 
Await  my  sovereigns !  thus  the  chief  replied, 
And  long  may  our  dear  country  rest  in  peace ! 
Enough  of  sorrow  hath  our  royal  house 
Known  in  the  field  of  battles, « .  yet  we  reap*d 
The  harvest  of  renown. 
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Aye, . .  many  a  day, 
David  replied,  together  have  we  led 
The  onset !  . ;  Dost  thou  not  remember,  brother, 
How,  in  that  hot  and  unexpectied  charge 
On  Reiriog's  bank,  we  gare  the  enemy 
Their  welcoming  ? 

And  Berwyn's  after-strife  ! 
Quoth  Madoc,  as  the  memory  kindled  him  : 
The  fool  that  day,  who  in  his  masque  attire 
Sported  before  King  Henry,  wished  in  Tain 
Fitlier  habiliments  of  javelin  proof! 
And  yet  not  more  precipitate  that  fool 
Dropt  his  motk  weapons,  than  the  archers  cast. 
Desperate,  their  bows  and  quivers  full  away. 
When  we  leapt  on,  and  in  the  mire  and  blood    ' 
Trampled  their  banner ! 

That,  exclaimed  the  kingj 
That  was  a  day  indeed,  that  I  may  still 
Proudly  remember,  prov'd  as  I  have  been 
In  conflicts  of  such  perilous  assay. 
That  Saxon  combat  seem'd  like  woman's  war. . 
"When  with  the  traitor  Hoel  I  did  wage 
The  deadly  battle,  then  was  I  in  truth 
Put  to  the  proof;  no  vantage-ground  was  there^ 
Kor  famine^  nor  disease,  nor  storms  to  aid, 
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But  equal,  hard,  close  battle,  man  to  mair, 

Briton  to  Briton  !     By  my  soul,  pursued 

The  tyrant,  heedless  how  from  Madoc's  eye 

Fiash'd  the  quick  Wrath  like  lightuing, . .  though  I  knew 

The  rebel's  worth,  his  prowess  then  excited 

Unwelcome  wonder  !  even  at  the  lart, 

When  stiff  with  toil  and  faint  with  wounds,  he  rais'd 

Feebly  his  broken  sword  .  • .  • 

Then  Madoc's  grief 

Found  utterance  ;    Wherefore,  Da?id,  dost  thou  rouse 

The  memory  now  of  that  unhappy  day. 

That  thou  shouldst  wish  to  hide  from  earth  and  heayen? 

Not  in  Aberfraw, . .  not  to  mc  this  tale  ! 

Tell  it  the  Saxon  !  . .  he  will  join  thy  triamph, . . 
He  hates  the  race  of  Owen  !  . .  but  I  lor'd 
My  brother  Hoel, . .  lov'd  him,  .  .  that  ye  knew ! 
I  was  to  him  the  dearest  of  his  kin, 
And  he  my  own  heart's  brother.  ^ 

Darid's  cheek 
Grew  pale  and  dark  ;  he  bent  his  broad  black  brow 
Full  upon  Madoc's  crimson  countenance ; 
Art  thou  retum'd  to  brave  me  ?  to  mv  teeth 
To  praise  the  rebel  bastard  ?  to  insult 
The  royal  Saxen,  my  affianced  friend  ? 
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I  hate  the  Saxon  !  Madoc  cried ;  not  jet 
Hare  I  forgotten^  how,  from  Keirieg's  shame 
Flying,  the  coward  wrcak'd  his  cruelty 
On  my  poor  brethren  ! . . .  David,  seest  thou  neret 
Those  eyeless  spectres  by  thy  bridal  bed  ? 
]f  orget  that  horror  ? . .  may  the  fire  of  God 
Blast  my  right  hand,  or  ever  it  be  link'd 
With  that  accurst  Plantagenet ! 

The  while, 
Impatience  struggled  in  the  hearing  breast 
Of  David  ;  every  agitated  limb 
Shook  with  ungovernable  wrath  ;  the  page, 
Who  chaf 'd  his  feet,  in  fear  suspends  his  task, 
In  fear  the  guests  gaze  on  him  silently  ; 
His  eyeballs  flashed,  strong  anger  cboak'd  his  voice^ 
He  started  up.    . .  Him  Emma,  by  the  hand 
Gently  retaining,  held,  with  gentle  words 
Calming  his  rage  ;  Goervyl,  too,  in  tears 
Besought  her  generous  brother  :  he  had  met 
Enima's  reproaching  glance,  and,  self-reprov'd. 
While  the  warm  blood  flush'd  deeper  o'er  his  cheek, 
Thus  he  replied  ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 
My  sister  queen  1  nay,  you  will  learn  to  love 
This  high  affection  for  the  race  of  Owen, 
Yourself  the  daughter  of  his  royal  house. 
By  better  ties  than  blood. 
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Grateful  the  queen 
Replied,,  by  wiaaiag  smile  and  eloquent  eye 
Thanking  the  gentle  prince  :  a  moment's  paasa 
Ensued  ;'  Goerryt,  then,  with  timely  speech 
Thus  to  the  wanderer  of  the  waters  spake  : 
Madoc,  thou  hast  not  told  us  of  the  world 
Beyond  the  ocean  and  the  paths  of  man  ; 
A  loTeJy  land  it  needs  must  be,  my  brother. 
Or  sure  you  had  not  sojoam'd  there  so  long^ 
Of  me  forgetful,  and  my  heavy  hours 
Of  grief,  and  solitude,  and  wretched  hope. 
Where  is  Cadwallon  ?  for  one  bark  alono 
I  saw  come  sailing  here. 

The  tale  you  ask 
Is  long,  Goervyl,  said  the  mariner. 
And  I  in  truth  am  weary.     Many  moona 
HaTe  wex*d  and  wain'd,  since  from  the  distant  worlA^ 
The  country  of  my  dreams  and  hope  and  faith. 
We  spread  the  homeward  sail :  a  lorely  world, 
My  sister !  thou  shalt  see  its  goodliness, 
And  greet  Cadwallon  there  ; . . .  bujfc  this  shall  be 
To-morrow's  tale  :  , . .  indulge  we  now  the  feast !  •  # 
You  know  not  with  what  joy.  we  mariners 
Behold  a  sight  like  this. 

Smiling  he  spake, 
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And  turning,  from  the  sewer's  hand  he  toot 
The  flowing  mead.     David,  the  while,  relier'd 
From  ribingr  jealousies,  with  better  eye 
Rt  gards  his  Tenrurous  brother.     Jet  the  bard:  . 
Exclaim 'd  the  king,  give  his  accnstom'd  lay  ; 
For  sweet,  I  know,  to  Madoc  is  the  song  .  ' 
He  loY'd  in  earlier  years. 

>  Then,  strong  of  voic^ 

Xhe  olBcer  proclaimed  the  sotereign  will, 
Bidding  the  hall  be  silent ;  loud  he  spake, 
And  smote  the  sounding  pillar  with  his  wand, 
And  hush'd  the  banquetc  rs.    The  chief  of  Bards 
Then  rais'd  the  ancient  lay. 

Thee,  Lord  !  he  sung, 
Father  !  the  eternal  Ove  !  whose  wisdom,  power, 
And  love, ...  all  love,  all  power,  all  wisdom  Thou  ! 
Nor  tongup  can  utter,  nor  can  heart  conceiye. 
He  in  the  lowest  depth  of  Being  fram'd 
The  imperishable  mind  ;  in  every  chanj^e, 
Through  the  great  circle  of  progressive  life. 
He  guides  and  guar48,  till  evil  shall  be  known, 
And,  being  known  as  evil,  cease  to  be  ; 
And  the  pure  soul,  emancipate  by  Death, 
The  Enlarger,  shall  attain  its  end  predoom'd, 
The  eternal  newness  of  eternal  joy. 
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He  left  his  loftjr  theme  ;  he  struck  the  harp 

To  Owen's  fame,  swift  in  the  course  of  wrath^ 

Father  of  Heroes.     That  proud  day  he  sung, 

When  from  green  Erin  eame  'he  insulting  host^ 

Lochlin's  long  burthens  of  the  flood,  and  thej 

Who  left  their  distant  homes  in  evil  hour, 

The  death  doom*d  Normen.     There  was  heayiest  toil^ 

There  deeper  tnmult,  where  the  dragon  race 

Of  Mona  trampled  down  the  humbled  head 

Of  hanghtj  power ;  the  sword  of  slaughter  carr'd 

Food  for  the  yellow. footed  fowl  of  hearen, 

Jknd  Menai*s  waters,  burst  with  plunge  on  plunge^ 

Curling  above  their  banks  with  tenpest^fwell. 

Their  bloody  billows  beared. 

The  long  past  dayft 
Came  on  the  mind  of  Madoc,  as  he  heard 
1  he  sang  of  triumph  ;  on  his  sun-burnt  brow 
Sate  exultation  : . .  othf  r  tbonghts  arose, 
As  on  the  fate  of  all  his  gallant  house 
Mournful  he  mus'd  ;  oppressive  memory  swell'd 
His  bosom,  over  his  fix'd  eyeballs  swam 
I'he  tears  dim  lustre,  and  the  loud-ton'd  harp 
Rung  on  his  ear  in  vain  ;  . .  its  silence  irst 
Rous'd  him  from  dreams  of  daj^s  that  were  no  more* 


Then  on  tile  morrow,  at  the  banquet  board^ 
The  Lord  of  Ocean  tfaas  began  his  tale. 

Mj  heart  beat  high,  when,  with  the  farouring  win4^ 
We  sail  d  away  ;  Aberfraw  !  when  thy  towers. 
And  the  huge  headland  of  my  mother  isle. 
Shrunk  and  were  gone. 

Bnt,  MadoG,  T  would  learn. 
Quoth  DaTid,  how  this  enterprise  arose, 
And  the  strange  hope  of  worlds  beyond  the  sea ; 
For,  at  thine  outset,  being  in  the  war, 
I  did  not  hear  from  rague  and  common  fame 
The  moving  cause.     Sprung  it  from  bardic  lore, 
The  hidden  wisdom  of  the  years  of  old, 
Forgotten  long  ?  or  did  it  Tisit  thee 
In  dreams,  that  come  from  heaven  ? 

The  prince  replied, 
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Thou  shalt  hear  all ;  • .  but  if,  amid  the  tale, 
Strictly  sincere,  I  haplj  shoald  rehearse 
Aught  to  the  king  ungrateful,  let  my  brother 
Be  patient  with  the  iiiTolantary  fault. 

I  was  the  guest  of  Rhys  at  Dinevawr, 
And  there  the  tidings  found  me,  that  our  sire 
Was  gathered  to  his  fathers  : . .  not  alone 
That  sorrow  camo  ;  the  same  ill  messenger 
Told  of  the  strife  that  shook  our  royal  house, 
When  Hoel,  proud  of  prowess,  seiz  'd  the  throne 
Which  you,  for  elder  claim,  and  lawful  birth. 
Challenged  in  arms.     With  all  a  brother's  loTe^ 
f ,  on  the  instant,  hurried  to  prevent 
The  impious  battle :  . .  all  the  day  I  sped, 
Night  did  not  stay  me  on  my  eager  way  . . . 
Wherever  I  pass'd,  new  rumour  rais'd  new  fear  •  •  • 
Midnight,  and  mom,  and  noon  I  hurried  on, 
And  the  late  ere  was  darkening  when  I  reach'd 
Ar?on,  the  fatal  field.    • .  The  sight,  the  sounds, 
Live  in  my  memory  now, . .  for  all  was  done  1 
For  horse  and  horseman,  side  by  side  in  death. 
Lay  on  the  bloody  plain  ; .  •  a  host  of  men, 
And  not  one  living  soul,  • .  and  not  one  sound, 
One  human  sound,  • .  only  the  ravenis  wing, 
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Which  rose  before  mj  coming,  and  the  oeigh ' 
Of  wounded  horiei^  wandering  o'er  the  plaia. 

Night  now  was  coming  in  ;  a  man  approaeh'd, 
And  bade  to  his  dwelling  nigh  at  hand. 
Thither  I  turn'd,  too  weak  to  trarel  on  ; 
For  I  was  orerspent  with  weariness. 
And,  haying  now  no  hope  to  bear  me  up, 
Trouble  and  bodily  labour  mastered  me. 
I  ask'd  him  of  the  battle  : . .  who  had  falPn 
He  kn«w  not,  nor  to  whom  the  lot  of  war 
fiad  giy'n  my  father's  sceptre.     Here  said  he^ 
I  came  to  seek  if  haply  I  might  find 
Some  wounded  wretch,  abandon'd  else  to  death. 
My  search  was  Tain,  the  sword  of  ciyil  war 
Had  bit  too  deeply. 

Soon  we  reach*d  his  home, 
A  lone  and  lowly  dwelling  in  the  hills, 
By  a  grey  mountain  stream.     Beside  the  hearth 
There  sate  an  old  blind  man  ;  his  head  was  raii'd 
As  he  were  listening  to  the  coming  sounds, 
And  in  the  fire-light  shone  his  silver  locks. 
Father,  said  he  who  guided  me,  I  bring 
A  guest  to  our  poor  hospitality  ; 
And  then  he  brought  me  water  from  the  brook, 
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And  homely  fare,  and  I  was  satisfied  : 

That  done,  ^he  piPd  the  hearth^  and  spread  around 

The  rashes  oi  repose.     I.  laid  me  down  ; 

But,  worn  with  toil,  and  full  of  many  fears , 

Slecip  did  not  yisit  me  :  the  quiet  sounds 

Of  nature  troubled  my  distemper*d  sense  ; 

My  ear  was  busy  with  the  stirring  gale, 

The  moving  leares,  the  brook's  perpetual  flow; 

So  on  the  morrow  languidly  I  rose. 
And  faint  with  fever :  but  a  restless  wish 
Was  working  in  me,  and  I  said,  My  host, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  battle. field, 
That  I  may  search  the«laia  ?  for  in  the  fray 
My  brethren  fought ;  vainly,  with  all  my  speed, 
I  strove  to  reach  them  ere  the  strife  began. 
Alas,.  I  sped  too  slow  ! 

Grievest  thou  for  that  ? 
He  answered,  grievest  thou  that  thou  art  spar'd 
The  shame  and  guilt  -of  that  unhappy  strife,   ' 
Briton  with  Briton  in  unnatural  war  ? 

Nay,  I  replied,  mistake  me  not !  I  came 

To  reconcile  the  chiefs  ;  they  might  have  heard 

Their  brother's  voice. 
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Their  brother's  roice  ?  said  lie, 
Wasli;  not  so  ?  •  •  •  And  thon,  too,  art  the  9on 
Of  Owen  ! . . .  yesternight  I  did  not  know 
The  cause  there  is  to  pity  thee.    Alas, 
Two  brethren  thou  wilt  lose  when  one  shall  fall ! .  • 
Lament  not  him  whom  death  may  save  from  guilt ; 
For  in  the  conqueror  thou  art  doom'd  to  find 
A  foe,  w^om  his  own  fears  make  perilous  ! 

I  felt  as  though  he  wrong'd  my  father's  sons, 
And  rais'd  an  angry  ey«,  and  answer'd  him, ... 
My  brethren  love  me. 

Then  the  old  man  cried^ 
Oh  what  is  princes  lore  ?  what  are  the  ties 
Of  blood,  the  affections  growing  as  we  grow, 
If  but  ambition  come  ?  thou  deemest  sure 
Thy  brethren  love  thee  ; . .  ye  have  play'd  together 
In  childhood,  shared  your  riper  hopes  and  fears, 
Fought  side  by  side  in  battle  : . . .  they  may  be 
Rrave,  generous,  all  that  once  their  father  was, 
Whom  ye,  I  ween,  call  virtuous. 

At  the  name, 
With  pious  warmth  I  cried.  Yes,  he  was  good. 
And  great,  and  glorious  !  Gwyneth^s  ancient  annals 
Boast  not  a  name  more  noble  :  in  the  war 
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Fearless  he  was,  . .  the  Saxon  proy'd  him  so  ; 
AVise  was  his  counsel,  and  no  supplicant 
For  justic  '  ever  from  his  palacc.gate 
Un righted  turned  away.     King  Owen's  namt 
Shall  liye  in  the  after- world  without  a  blot ! 

There  were  two  brethren  once,  of  kingly  line, 

The  old  man  replied  ;  they  loy'd  each  other  well, 

And  when  the  one  was  at  his  dying  hour, 

It  then  was  comfort  to  him  that  he  left 

So  dear  a  brother,  who  would  duly  pay 

A  father's  dutie   to  his  orphan  boy. 

And  sure  he  lov'd  the  orphan,  and  the  boy, 

With  all  a  child's  sincerity,  lov'd  him, 

And  learnt  to  call  him  father  :  so  the  years 

Went  on,  till,  when  the  orphan  gain'd  the  age, 

Of  manhood,  to  the  throne  his  uncle  came. 

The  young  man  claim'd  a  fair  inheritance, 

His  father's  lands  ;  and  . . .  mark  what  follows,  prince  ! 

At  midnight  he  was  seiz*d,  and  to  his  eyes 

The  brazen  plate  was  held.  ...  He  look'd  around 

His  prison  room  for  help, . .  he  onlj  saw 

The  ruffian  forms,  who  to  the  red. hot  brass 

Forced  his  poor  eyes,  and  held  the  open  Hds, 

Till  the  long  agony  consum'd  the  sense  ; 

TOL.  I,  C 
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And  when  their  hold  relaxed,  it  had  been  worth 
The  wealth  of  worlds  if  he  could  then  have  seen 
Their  ruiHan  faces  !  • .  I  am  blind,  young  prince, 
And  I  can  tell  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is 
To  see  the  blessed  light ! 

Must  more  be  told  ? 
What  farther  agonies  he  yet  endur'd  ? 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  consummated  crime^ 
And  heard  Cynetha's  fate  ? 

A  painful  glow 
Inflam'd  my  cheek,  and  for  my  father^s  crime, 
I  felt  the  shame  of  guilt.     The  dark-brow'd  man 
Beheld  the  burning  flush,  the  uneasy  eye, 
That  knew  not  where  to  rest.     Come !  we  will  search 
The  slain  !   arising  from  his  seat,  he  said. 
I  followM ;  to  the  field  of  fight  we  went, 
And  oyer  steeds,  and  arms,  and  men,  we  held 
Our  way  in  silence.     Here  it  was,  quoth  he, 
The  fiercest  war  was  waged  ;  lo  !   in  what  heaps 
Man  upon  man  fell  slaughtered !     Then  my  heart 
Smote  me,  and  my  knees  shook  ;  for  I  beheld 
Where,  on  his  conquered  foemen.  Heel  lay. 

He  pausM,  his  heart  was  full,  and  on  his  tongue 
Th«  imperfect  utterance  died  ;   a  general  gloom 
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Sadden'd  the  hall,  and  Darid's  cheek  grew  pale, 
CommaDdiog  first  his  nature^  Madoc  broke 
The  oppressive  silence. 

Then  Cadwallon  took 
M7  hand,  and,  pointing  to  his  dwelling,  cried, 
Prince,  go  and  rest  thee  there,  for  thou  hast  need 
Of  rest ; . .  the  care  of  sepulture  be  mine. 
Nor  did  I  then  comply,  refusing  rest, 
Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground  inearth'd 
JVIj  poor  Ipst  brother.    Wherefore,  he  ezclaim'd, 
(And  I  was  aw*d  by  his  severer  eye) 
Wonldst  thou  be  pampering  thy  distempered  mind  ? 
Affliction  is  not  sent  In  vain,  yoang  man, 
From  that  good  God,  who  chastens  whom  he  loves  ! 
Oh  !  there  is  healing  in  the  bitter  cup ! 
Go  yonder,  and  before  the  unerring  will 
Bow,  and  have  comfort !     To  the  hut  I  went, 
And  there,  beside  the  lonely  mountain  stream, 
I  Teil*d  my  head,  and  brooded  on  the  past. 

He  tarried  long  ;  I  felt  the  hoqrs  pass  by, 
As  in  a  dream  of  morning,  when  the  mind, 
Half  to  reality  awaken'd,  blends 
With  airy  virions  ami  vague  phantasies 
Her  dim  perception  ;  till  at  lenth  his  step 

c  2 
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Arous'd  me,  and  he  came.  I  qiiestion'd  him, 
Where  is  the  body?  hast  thou  bade  the  priests 
Perform  due  masses  for  his  souPs  r,epose  ? 

If e  answer'd  me,  The  rain  and  dew  of  hearen 
Will  fall  upon  the  turf  ihat  covers  him, 
And  greener  grass  shall  flourish  on  his  graye. 
But  rouse  thee,  prince  !  there  will  be  hours  enough 
For  mournful  memory  ;  .  .it  befits  thee  now 
Take  counsel  for  thyself :  . .  the  son  of  Owen 
Lives  not  in  safety  here. 

I  bow'd  my  head, 
Oppressed  by  heary  thoughts  :  all  wretchedness 
The  presept ;  darkness  on  the  fuiure  lay  ; 
Fearful  and  gloomy  both.     I  answer'd  not. 

Hath  power  seduced  thy  wishes  ?  he  pursu'd, 
And  wouldst  thou  seize  upon  thy  father's  throne  ? 

Now  God  forbid  !   quoth  I.     Now  God  forbid  ! 

Quoth  he  ; . .  but  thou  art  dangerous,  princo  1  and  what 

Shall  shit  Id  thee  from  the  jealous  arm  of  power  ? 

Think  of  Cynetha  !  .  .  the  unsleeping  eye 

Of  justice  hath  not  clos'd  upon  his  wrongs  ; . . . 

At  length  the  avenging  arm  is  gone  abroad^ . . 
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One  woe  is  past, . .  woe  after  woe  comes  on, .  • 
There  is  no  safety  here,  . .  hete  thou  must  be' 
The  Tictim  or  the  murderer  {     Does  thy  heart 
Shrink  from'  the  aUernatiye  ?  . .  look  round  !  • .  behold 
What  shelter, . .  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  for  peace  ? 
What  if  the  asylum  of  the  church  were  safe, . . 
Were  there  no  better  purposes  ordain'd 
For  that  young  arm,  that  heart  of  noble  hopes  ? 
Son  of  <rar  kings, .-:  of  old  Cassibelan, 
Great  Caratach,  immortal  Arthur*s  line  . .  • 
Oh,  shall  the  blood  of  that  heroic  race 
Stagnate  in  cloister  s!oth  ?  . .  Or  wouldst  thou  leare 
Thy  natire  isle^and  beg/in  awkward  phrase. 
Some  foreign  sovercHgn's  charitable  grace, .  • 
Ihe  Saxon  or  the  Frank,,  and  earti  his  gold, .  • 
The  hireling  in  a  war  whose  caase  thou  know  st  not, 
Whose  end  concerns  not  thee  ? 

I  sate  and  gaz^d, 
FoPowing  his  eye  with  wonder,  as  he  paeed 
Before  me  to  and  fro,  and  listening  still, 
Though  now  he  paced  in  silence.     But  anon, 
Ihe  old  man ^s  voice  and  step  awaken'd  us. 
Each  from  his  thought ;  I  will  come  out,  said  he, 
1  hat  I  may  sit  beside  the  brook,  and  feel 
1  he  comfortable  sun.     As  he  came  forth, 
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I  could  not  choAse  b»t  look  opon  his  /aoe  : 
Gently  on  him  had  gentle  aatnre  laid 
The  weight  of  years  *  all  paauoniB  ^2ii  tlistiirb 
Wew»  past  away  ;  the  stronger  liaes  of  frief 
Soften'd  and  settled,  till  they  UM  «if  grief 
By  patient  hope  and  pietj  'Sabdueid.^ 
His  eyes,  whic^  ^ad  their  hue  and  Itrifhtneal  left, 
Fix^d  lifelessly,  «r  ohjeotless  they  rmll'd, 
Nor  moved  by  seiifte,  net  anunate  with  tiioiugkl. 
On  a  smooth  stene,  be«tde  the  stream,  ke  took 
liis  wonted  seat  in  the  sunshtse.     llloa  hast  lorit 
A  brother,  prince,  be  cried«  • .  or  tbe  diiii  ear 
Of  age  deceived  ime.     Peace  be  with  hfs  seal  t 
And  may  the  curse  t&at  ties  upon  Jhe  tkOfim 
Of  Owen  turn  away  !  wik  thou  ^om^  bitber, 
And  let  me  feel  thy  £ftce  ?  « .  I  loader -d  at  bun  ; 
Yet,  while  his  hand  peras'd  my  lln^amenls, 
Deep  awe  and  reverence  iill'd  me.     O  my  God, 
Bless  this  young  man !  he'  cried  ;  a  periloiv  fttate 
Is  his  ;  . .  but  let  net  tbou  hii  father's. sins 
Be  visited  en  bim ! 

I  rais'4  my  eye«, 
Enqumng,  to  Cadwallon  :  Nay,  yo«u^  prince, 
Despise  not  thou  the  blind  man's  prayer  !  be  cried ; 
It  might  have  <givea  thy  iather's  dyin|^  bour 
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A  hope,  fkaC  sure  lie  needed !  ..for,  know  thou, 
It  is  the  Tictim  of  ibj  f&ther*8  crime, 
Who  asks  a  blessing  on  thee ! 

At  Iiis  feet 
I  fell,  and  datpt  his  knees  :  ke  raised  me  up ; .  • 
Blind  as  I  was,  a  mutilated  wretch, 
A  thing  that  nataie  owns  not,  I  soryiv'd, 
Loathing  existence,  and,  with  impious  Toice, 
Accns'd  the  will  of  keaveh,  and  groan'd  for  death* 
Tears  past  away  :  tills  nnirersal  blank 
Became  famUiar,  and  my  aoul  reposed 
On  God,  and  I  had  comfort  in  my  prayers. 
But  there  wer«  blessings  for  me  yet  in  store  : 
Thy  father  knew  not,  when  his  bloody  fear 
All  hope  of  an  arenger  had  cut  off, 
How  there  existed  then  an  unborn  babe, 
Child  of  my  lawless  lore.     Yeiir  after  year 
I  liv'd,  a  lonely  and  forgotten  wretch, 
Before  Cadwallonknew  his  father-s  fate, 
Long  years  and  years  before  I  knew  my  son  ; 
For  nerer,  lill  his  mother's  dying  hour, 
Learnt  he  his  dangerous  birth.     He  sought  me  then ; 
He  woke  my  soul  once  more  to  human  ties  : .  • 
I  hope  he  hath  not  weao'd  my  Mart  from  heaven. 
Life  is  so  precious  npw  ! . .  • 
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Dear  good  old  man  ! 
And  lives  he  still  ?    Goervyl  cried,  in  tears. 
Madoc  replied,  I  scarce  can  hope  to  find 
A  father's  welcome  at  my  distant  home. 
1  left  him  full  of  days,  and  ripe  for  death  ; 
And  the  last  prayer  Cynetha  breath'd  upon  m^ 
Went  like  a  death-bed  blessing  to  my  heart  I 

When  eyening  came,  toward  the  echoing  shore 

I  and  Cadwallon  walk'd  together  forth  : 

Jkight  with  dilated  glory  shone  the  west ; 

But  brighter  lay  the  ocean.flood  below, 

The-burnibh'd  siWer  sea,  that  heav'd  and  flash'd 

Its  restless  rays,  intolerably  bright. 

Prince,  quoth  Cadwallon,  thou  hast  rode  the  wave    * 

In  triumph,  when  the  invaders  felt  thine  arm. 

Oh  uhat  a  nobler  conquest  might  be  won 

There,  ..  upon  that  wide  field  !  ..What  meanest  thoU  ? 

I  t  ricd.  . . .  That  yonder  waters  are  not  spread 

A  boundless  waste,  a  bourn  impassable  !  . . 

That  Man  should  rule  the  Elements, .  .that  there 

Might  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom  find 

Some  happy  isle,  some  undiscovered  shore, 

Some  resting  place  for  peace.  . .  Oh  that  my  soul 

Cou^d  seize  the  wings  of  Morning !  soon  would  I 
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Behold  that  other  world,  where  yonder  sun ' 
Speeds  now,  to  dawn  in  glory  ! 

As  he  spake, 
Conviction  came  upon  my  startled  mind, 
Like  lightning  on  the  midnight  trareller. 
I  caught  his  hand  ;  . .  Kinsman,  and  guide,  and  friend| 
Yea,  let  us  go  together !     Down  we  sate, 
Full  of  the  Tision  on  the  echoing  shore. 
One  only  object  filled  ear,  eye,  and  thought : 
We  gaz'd  upon  the  aweful  world  of  waves. 
And  talk'd  and  dreamt  of  years  that  were  to  come. 
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Not  with  a  heart  unmoT'd  I  left  thy  shores^ 
Dear  native  isle  !  oh  .  • .  not  without  a  pang, 
As  thj  fair  uplands  lessened  on  the  view, 
Cast  back  the  long  inrolantarj  look  ! 
The  morning  cheerM  our  outset ;  gentle  airs 
CurUd  the  blue  deep,  and  bright  the  summer  sun 
Plaj'd  oVr  the  summer  ocean,  when  our  barks 
Began  iheir  way. 

And  they  were  gallant  barks, 
As  ever  through  the  raging  billows  rode ! 
And  many  a  tempesfs  buffeting  they  bore. 
Their  sails  all  swelling  with  the  eastern  breeze, 
1'heir  tightened  cordage  clattering  to  the  mast, 
Steady  they  rode  the  main  ;  the  gale  aloft 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  the  sparkling  waters  hiss'd 
Before,  and  froth*d,  and  whiten'd  far  behind. 
Day  after  day,  with  one  auspicious  wind^ 
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Right  to  the  setting  sun  we  held  our  vaj. 
My  hope  had  kindled  ererj  heart ;  they  blest 
The  unvarying  breeze,  who^e  unabating  strength 
Still  sped  as  onward ;  and  they  said  that  heaven 
FaTonr'd  the  bold  emprize. 

How  many  a  time, 
Monntin|;  the  mast*towet-top.,  w4th  eager  ken 
They  gaz'd,  and  fancied,  in  the  distant  sky, 
Their  promised  share,  bepeath  the  eveping  cloud, 
Or  seen,  low  lying,  through  the  haae  of  mom. 
I,  too,  with  eyes  as  iinxioi)S,  watchM  the  waves, 
Though  patient,  and  prepar'd  for  long  delay ; 
For  not  on  wild  adventure  had  I  rush'd, 
With  giddy  speed,  in  some  delirious  fit 
Of  fancy ;  but,  in  many  a  traqquU  honr^ 
Weigh'd  well  the  attempt,  till  hope  matur'd  to  faith. 
Day  after  day,  day  after  day,  the  same,  . . 
A  weary  w^te  of  waters !  s|ill  the  breeze- 
Hung  h^vy  in  x>ur  sails,  apd  W®  j^ld  on 
One  even  course;  a  second '1irei»k  wi|s  goae, 
And  now  ftoplher  pa^t,  imd- still  the  same. 
Waves  beyond  waves^  the  Interminable  sea ! 
What  marvel,  if  at  length  the  marinei^ 
Grew  sick  with  long  e^ipcctance  ?  I  b^eld 
Dark  loolu  of  growiiys  f^^^m^^  I  kf^di 
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Bistrr.st's  low  murmuring ;  nor  ayaird  it  long* 
To  see  and  not  pefceire.     Shame  had  awhile 
Keprest  their  fear,  till,  like  a  smother'd  fire, 
It  burst,  and  spread  with  quick  contagion  round, 
And  strengthen'd  as  it  spread.     They  spake  in  tones 
Which  might  not.be  mistaken, . .  they  had  done 
"What  men  dar'd  do,  yentur'd  where  neyer  keel 
Had  cut  the  deep  before  ;  still  all  was  sea, 
The  satne  unbounded  ocean  !  . .  to  proceed 
Were  tempting  heaven. 

I  heard,  with  feign'd  surprise, 
And,  pointing  then  to  where  our  fellow  bark. 
Gay  with  her  fluttering  streamers  and  full  sails 
Rode,  as  in  triumph,  o*er  the  element, 
I  ask'd  them  what  their  comrades  there  would  deem 
Of  those  so  bold  ashore,  who,  when  a  day, 
Perchance  an  hour,  might  crown  their  glorious  toil. 
Shrunk  then,  and,  coward-like,  return'd  to  meet 
Mockery  and  shame  ?  true,  they  had  ventured  on 
In  seas  unknown,  beyond  where  eyer  man 
Had  plough'd  the  billows  yet :    more  reason  so 
Why  they  should  now,  like  him  whose  happy  speed 
Well  nigh  hath  run  the  race,  with  higher  hope 
Press  onward  to  the  prize.     But  late  they  said, 
Marking  the  favour  of  the  st«ady  gale^ 
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That  heaven  was  with  ns ;  heaven  Touchsafd  ns  itil 
Fair  seas  and  favouring  skies ;  nor  need  we  prajr 
For  other  aid,  the  rest  was  in  ovrselves ; 
Natnre  had  givpn  it,  when  she  gave  to  man 
Courage  and  constancy. 

They  answer'd  not, 
Awhile  obedient ;  bnt  I  saw  with  dread^ 
1  he  silent  sullenness  of  cold  assent, 
'i  hen,  with  what  fearful  eagerness  I  gazed. 
At  earliest  daybreak,  o'er  the  distant  deep  ! 
IIow  sick  at  heart  with  hope,  when  evening  clos'd, 
Gaz*d  through  the  gathering  shadows  ! .  .'but  I  saw 
The  sun  still  sink  below  the  endless  waves. 
And  still  at  morn,  beneath  the  farthest  sky, 
Unbounded  ocean  heav'd.     Day  after  day, 
Before  the  steady  gale  we  drove  along,  • . 
Day  after  day  !  The  fourth  week  now  had  past ; 
Still  all  around  was  sea,  • .  the  eternal  sea  ! 
So  long  that  we  had  voyaged  on  so  fast, 
And  still  at  morning  where  we  were  at  night, 
And  where  we  were  at  mom,  at  nightfall  still, 
The  ci'ntrc  of  that  drear  circuroferf*nce, 
Progressive,  yet  no  change  !  . .  almost  it  seem'd 
That  we  had  past  the  mortal  bounds  of  space, 
And  speed  was  toiling  in  infinity. 
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M^  dMf%  wcte  dayi  of  fear,  mj  Immhs  of  rest 

Were  like  a  tynuit*s  sluober.    SoUen  looks, 

Ejes  tnm'd  on  ne,  aad  whispen  HieaBt  to  meet 

Mj  ear,  aad  load  ^^espondsocjy  and  tdk 

Of  bome,  now  never  to  be  seen  agun,  •  • 

I  niffer'd  dw«e,  dimnemMiag  as  I  couldj 

mi  tint  airail'd  bo  iMger.     Resolate 

Tlie  men  came  roiari  me : . .  Tbej  liad  sliewn  enoo^ 

Of  courage  now,  enough  of  constancj  ; 

Still  to  pome  the  deq^rate  enterprise 

Were  impions  madness  !  thej  had  deem*d,  indeed. 

That  hcaTea  in  favoar  gare  Ae  unchanging  gale  ;  •  • 

More  reason  now  to  think  offended  God, 

When  man's  presnmptooos  follj  strore  to  pass 

The  fated  limits  of  the  world,  had  sent 

The  winds;  to  waft  ns  to  the  death  we  soqght. 

Their  lires  were  dear,  thej  bade  me  know,  and  they- 

Manj,  and  I,  the  obstinate,  bat  one. 

With  that,  attending  no  leply,  thej  hail'd 

Oar  fellow  bark,  and  told  their  fix'd  resolve. 

A  shoot  of  joy  approv'd.    Thns,.desperate  now, 

I  sought  mj  solitary  cabin ;  there, 

Confa.«'d  with  Tagipe  tamoltaous  feeliogs,  lay. 

And,  to  remembrance  and  reflection  lost, 

Knew  only  I  was  wretched* 
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Him  eatvMiCMl 
Cadwallon  foand  iM ;  fthame,  aiid;gfief,  and  pride^ 
And  baffled  hope,  and  frvitleas  Anger  iweli'd 
Within  ne.     AQ  is  oyer !  I  eockim'd ; 
Yet  not  in  me,  my  friend,  hath  time  produced 
These  tardy  doohts  and  shamefai  fickleness. 
I  have  not  faild,  Cadvallon  !     Naf ,  he  eiied^ 
The  coward  fears  which  persecnted  me 
Have  shown  what  thou  liaSI  suffered.     We  hare  yet 
One  hope.  •  •  I  pray'd  them  to  proceed  a  day,  •  • 
Bot  one  day  mpve  ;  •  •  this  Iktle  have  I  giua'd, 
And  here  will  vi»it  the  Issue ;  in  yon  baik 
]  am  not  needed,  • .  ttKey  are  jaaateis  there* 

One  only  day ! . .  The  gale  hiew  strottg*  tiie  bark 

Sped  through  the  waters ;  hut  the  sileat  hows. 

Which  make  no  ^anse,  went  by,  and  oenter'd  still, 

We  saw  the  dreary  .racancy  of  heaven 

Close  round  oar  narrow  view,  when  that  brief  iarm^ 

The  last  poor  respite  of  our  hopes  expired. 

lliey  shorten'd  tail  and  call'd  wUh  coward  prayer, 

For  homeward  winda.  Why,  what  poor  sUfes  >ure  we 

In  bitterness  I  cried  ;  the  sport  of  ehance ; 

Left  to  the  mercy- of  the  elements, 

Or  the  more  wayward  wUl  of  such  as  these, 

Blind  tools  a«d  viclima  tof  ^Mr  id^otiuy  ( 
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Yea,  Madoc !  lie  replied,  the  elements 

Master,  indeed,  the  feeble  powers  of  man ! 

Not  to  the  shores  of  Cambria  will  thy  ships 

Win  back  their  shameful  way ! . .  or  He,  whose  will 

Unchains  the  winds,  hath  bade  them  minister 

To  aid  us,  when  all  human  hope  was  gone, 

Or  we  shall  soon  eternally  repose 

From  life's  long  voyage. 

As  he  spake,  T  saw 
The  clouds  hang  thick  and  heavy  o'er  the  deep ; 
And  heavily,  upon  the  long  slow  swell, 
The  vessel  laboured  on  the  labouring  sea* 
The  reef  points  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail ; 
At  fits,  the  sudden  gust  howl'd  ominous, 
Anon,'  wiih  unremitting  fury  raged ; 
High  roird  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 
Swept  from  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 
Vain,  now,  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes, 
Vain  all  their  skill ! .  1  we  drove  before  the  storm. 

Tis  pleasant,  by  the  chearful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests,'  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe  ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 
And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  sool, 
Woo  Terror  to  delight  us  ; .  •  but  to  hear 
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The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements, .  • 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not, . .  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain  wave  incumbent,  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters,  o'er  the  reeling  bark,  . .  • 
O  God,  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  I 
And  he  who  hath  endur'd  the  horror,  once, 
Of  such  an  houi*,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it^ 
And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  manner  1 

Onward  we  drove  :  with  unabatinsj  force 
The  tempest  raged  ;  night  added  to  the  storm 
New  horrors,  and  the  morn  arose,  o  ersprt^ad 
With  heavier  clouds.     'I  he  weary  mariners 
Caird  on  Saint  Cyric's  aid,  and  I,  too,  placed 
My  hope  on  heaven,  relaxing  not  the  while 
Our  human  efforts.     Ye,  who  dwell  at  home, 
Ye  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  main  ! 
When  the  winds  blow,  ye  walk  along  the  shore, 
And,  as  the  curling  billows  leap  and  toss, 
Fable  that  Ocean's  mermaid  Shepherdess 
Drives  her  white  flocks  afield,  and  warns  in  time 
The  wary  fisherman.     Gwenhidwy  warn'd  us 
When  we  had  no  retreat !  my  secret  heart 
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Almost  had  faird  me,  . .  Were  the  Eletaentf 
Confounded  in  perpetual  conflict  here, 
Sea,  Air,  and  Heaven  ?     Or  were  we  perishing 
Where  at  their  source  the  Floods,  for  eyer  thus, 
Beneath  the  nearer  influence  of  the  Moon, 
Labourd  in  these  mad  workings  ?     Did  the  Waters 
Here  on  theif  outmost  circle  meet  the  Void, 
The  Terge  aad  brink  of  Chaos  ?  or  this  Earthy .  • 
Was  it  indeed  a  living  thing,  • .  its  breath 
The  ebb  and  flaw  of  Ocean  ?  and  had  we 
Reach'd  the  storm  rampart  of  its  Sanctuary, 
The  insuperable  boundary,  raised  to  guard 
Its  mysteries  from  the  eye  of  man  profane  i 

Three  dreadful  nighta  ajod  days  we  drove  along ; 
The  fourth,  the  welcome  rain  came  rattling  down  : 
The  wind  had  fallen,  and  through  the  broken  cloud 
Appeared  the  bright  dilating  blue  of  heaven. 
Embolden'd  now,  I  call'd  the  mariners  :  •  • 
Vain  were  it,  should  we  bend  a  homeward  coarse, 
Driven  by  the  storm  so  far :  they  saw  our  barks^ 
For  service  of  that  long  and  perilous  way^ 
Disabled,  apd  our  food  belike  to  fail. 
Silent  they  heard,  reluctant  in  assent ; 
Anon,  they  shouted  joyfully,  •  •  I  look'd 
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And  saw  a  bird  slow  sailing  OTcrhead, 
His  long  white  pinions  bj  the  sunbeam  edged, 
As  though  with  burnished  silver ; . .  nerer  jet 
Heard  I  so  sweet  a  music  as  his  cry  * 

Yet  three  days  more,  and  hope  more  eager  now. 
Sure  of  the  signs  of  land,  •  .w^eed-shoals,  and  birds 
Who  flock'd  the  mainland  gentle  airs  that  breath'd. 
Or  seem'd  to^btesdbe,  fvesk  fragmnce  fronrtha  duNTfi 
On  the  last  ^Tonkigy  a  Jong  ishadowy  line 
Skirted  the  sea  ; . .  how  &st  the  nigbt  clo;i*d  in ! 
I  stood  upon  the  deck,  .and  watch 'd  till  dawa. 
But  who  can  tell  -what  feeliugs  611'd  xuy  Jbeartp 
When,  like  a  •cloud  the  distant  land  arose 
Grey  from  'the  ocean, .  •  wheA  we  Jeft  the  ship. 
And  cleft,  with  rapid  oacs,  the  shallow  waje. 
And  stood -if  iumphajit  4Mi  aaotb^r  worl4 1 
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Madoc  had  pans  d  awhile  ;  but  erery  eye 

Still  watch'd  his  lips,  and  every  voice  was  hush'd. 

Soon  as  I  leapt  ashore,  pursues  the  Lord 

Of  Ocean*,  prostrate  on  my  face  I  fell, 

Riss'd  the  di'ar  earth,  and  pray*d  with  thankful  tears. 

Hard  by,  a  brook'  was  flowing  ;  .  .  nev  r  yet, 

Evtn  from  the  gold  tipt  horn  of  victory, 

With  harp  and  song,  amid  my  father's  hall. 

Pledged  1  so  sweet  a  draught,  as  lying  Jhere, 

Beside  that  streamlet's  b.ink  I .  .to  feel  the  ground, 

To  quafl  the  cool  clear  water,  to  inhale 

The  I  reeze  of  laud,  while  fears  and  dangers  past 

Reciirr'd,  and  heightened  joy,  as  summer  storms 

Make  the  fresh  evening  lovelier  ! 

To  the  shore 
The  natives  throng'd  ;  astonished,  they  beheld 
Our  winged  barkS;  and  gazed  in  wonderment 
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On  the  strange  garb  and  bearded  countenance| 

And  skin  so  white,  in  all  unlike  themselres.    . 

I  see  with  what  enquiring  eyes  you  ask 

What  men  were  they  :  of  dark,  brown  colour,  tinged 

AVith  sunny  redness  ;  wild  of  eye  ;  their  brows 

So  smooth,  as  nerer  yet  anxiety. 

Nor  busy  thought,  had  made  a  furrow  there  ; 

Beardless,  and  each  to  each  of  lineaments 

So  like,  they  seem*d  but  one  great  family. 

'Jl^eir  loins  were  loosely  cinctur'd,  all  beside 

Bare  to  the  sun  and  wind ;  and  thus' their  limbs, 

Unmanacled,  display 'd  the  truest  forms 

Of  str<  ngth  and  beauty :  fearless,  sure,  they  were, 

And,  while  they  eyed  us,  grasp'd  their  spears,  as  if. 

Like  Britain's  injur'd  but  unconquer'd  sons, 

'lliey,  too,  had  known  how  perilous  it  was 

To  see  an  arm  d  stranger  set  his  foot 

In  their  free  country. 

Soon  the  courteous  guise 
Of  men,  nor  purporting  nor  fearing  ill. 
Won  coniidence  ;  their  wi:d  dts^r'^stful  looks 
Assum'd  a  roi'der  meanin<j ;  over  one 
I  cast  my  mantle,  on  anoihtrs  head 
The  Yelvet. bonnet  ;;ldc«'d,  and  all  was  joy. 
We  now  besought  for  food  ;  at  once  they  read 
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Our  gestures  ;  but  I  cast  a  hopeless  eje 

On  mountaias,  thickets,  -woods,  and  marshy  plains , 

A  waste  of  rank  hamlaBee  all  around. 

Tbns  mnshig,  to  a  lidce  I  followed  them, 

Left,  when  the  rvrers  to  their  summer  course 

Withdrew  ;  they,  scatter'd  on  its  water  drags 

Of  such  strange  poftency,  that  soon  the  shiials, 

Coop'd  there  by  Nature,  prodigally  kind, 

Floated  inebriate.    As  I  gax'd,  a  deer 

Sprung  from  the  bordering  thicket ;  the  true  shaft 

Scarce  with  the  distant  rktim's  blood  had  stain'd 

Its  point,  when  instantly  he  dropt  and  died, 

Such  deadly  juice  imbued  it ;  yet  on  this 

We  made  our  meal  unharm'd,  and  I  perceir'd 

The  wisest  leeeh  that  ever  in  our  world 

Cull'd  herbs  of  hidden  f  irtue,  was  to  these 

ETen  as  an  infant. 

Sorrowing  we  beheld 
The  night  cotee  on  ;  but  soon  did  night  display 
More  wonders  than  it  Teil'd  :  innnmerous  tribes 
From  the  wood.cover  swarm'd,  and  darkness  made 
Their  beauties  yisible  ;  ooe  while  they  streamed 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  that  clos*d 
Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  eye  of  day  ; 
Now,  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search, 
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Self.shrouded  ;  «nd  anon^  starriag  the  nkjy 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire* 

Our  frieodlj  hosts 
Now  led  us  to  the  hut,  our  that  night's  home, 
A  rude  and  spacious  dwelling  :  twisted  boughs^ 
And  canes  and  withies  form'd  the  walls  and  roof  ; 
And  from  the  unhewn  tmnks  which  pillar*d  it. 
Low  nets  of  interwoven  reeds  were  hung. 
With  shouts  of  honour  here  they  gathered  round  me, 
Ungarmented  my  limbs,  and  in  a  net. 
With  softest  feathers  lin'd,  a  pleasant  couch, 
lliev  laid  and  left  me. 

To  our  ships  retum'd^ 
After  soft  sojourn  here,  we  coasted  on, 
Insatiate  of  the  wonders  and  the  charms 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea.     Thy  summer  woods 
Are  lovely,  O  my  mother  isle  !  the  birch 
Light  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elmy  vales, 
1  hy  venerable  oaks  I  . .  but  there,  what  forms 
Of  beauty  cloth'd  the  inlands  and  the  shore  ! 
All  th^se  in  stateliest  growth,  and,  mixt  with  these 
Dark  spreading  cedar,  and  the  cypress  tall, 
Its  pointed  summit  waving  to  the  wind, 
Like  a  long  beacon  flame  ;  and,  loveliest 
Amid  a  thousand  strange  and  lovely  shapes. 
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The  lofty  palm,  that  ^vith  its  nuts  supplied 

B<iT(  rage  and  food ;  they  edged  the  shore,  and  crown'd 

The  far-off  mountain  summits,  their  straight  stems 

Bare,  wi'hout  loaf  or  bough,  erect  and  smooth, 

Their  tresses  nodding  like  a  crested  helm, 

The  plumage  of  the  grore. 

Will  ye  believe 
The  wonders  of  the  ocean  ?  how  its  shoals 
Sprung  from  the  wave,  like  flashing  light,  . .  took  win^, 
And,  twinkling  with  a  silver  glitterance. 
Flew  through  the  air  and  sunshine  ?  yet  were  they 
To  sight  less  wondrous  than  the  tribe  who  swam, 
For  owing,  like  fowlers,  with  uplifted  eye. 
Their  falling  quarry:    .  language  cannot  paint 
Their  spUndid  tinfs  !  though  in  blue  ocean  seen, 
Blu(\  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue. 
In  all  its  rich  variety  of  shades, 
Suflus'd  with  glowing  gold. 

Heaven,  too,  had  there 
Its  wonders  : . . .  from  a  deep,  black,  heavy  cloud, 
What  shall  I  say  ? . .  a  shoot, .  •  a  trunk, . .  an  arm 
Came  down  ;    .yea  !  like  a  demon's  arm.  it  seized 
The  waters  :  Ocean  smoked  beneath  its  touch, 
And  rose,  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind's  force. 
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But  w€  saird  onward  orer  tranquil  sekn 

Wafted  by  atrs  so  exquisitely  raild, 

That  eren  the  very  breath  became  an  act 

Of  will,  and  sense,  and  pleasure  !     Not  a  cloud 

With  purple  islanded  the  dark-blue  deep. 

By  night,  the  quiet  billows  heav'd  and  glanced 

Under  the  moon, . .  that  heayenly  moon  !  so  bright 

That  many  a  midnight  haye  I  paced  the  deck 

Forgetful  of  the  hours  of  due  repose  • 

By  day,  the  Sun,  in  his  full  majesty. 

Went  forth  like  God  beholding  his  own  works. 

Once,  when  a  chief  was  feasting  us  on  shore, 

A  captiTe  serr'd  the  food  :  I  mark'd  the  yoilth, 

For  he  had  features  of  a  gentler  race  • 

And  oftentimes  his  eye  was  fix'd  on  me, 

With  looks  of  more  than  wonder.     We  returned, 

At  evening  to  our  ships  ;  at  night,  a  voice 

Came  from  the  sea,  the  intelligible  voice 

Of  earnest  supplication  :  he  had  swam 

To  trust  our  mercy  ;  up  the  side  he  sprung, 

And  look'd  among  the  crew,  and,  singling  me 

Fell  at  my  feet.    Such  friendly  tokenings 

As  our  short  commerce  with  the  native  tribes 

Had  taught,  I  proffered,  and  sincerity 
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tihYQ  foree  and  meaning  to  the  half  .learnt  forma;- 
For  o|ie  we  needed,  who  might  speak  for  a8| 
And  well  I  lik'd  tiie  youth,  the  open  lines 
Which  charactered  his  face,  the  fearless  heart, 
Which  gaye  at  once,  and  won  full  confidence. 
So  that  night  at  my  feet  Lincoya  slept* 

When  I  display*d  whatever  might  gratify. 
Whatever  surprise,  with  most  delight  he  yiew'd 
Our  arms,  the  iron  helm,  the  pliant  mail, 
The  buckler,  strong  to  save  ;  and  then  he  shook 
The  lance,  and  grasp'd  the  sword,  and  turn'd  to  me 
With  vehement  words  and  gestures,  every  limb 
Working  with  one  strong  passion ;  and  he  placed 
The  falchion  in  my  hand,  and  gave  the  shield, 
And  pointed  south  and  webt,  that  I  should  go^ 
To  conquer  and  protect ;  anon,  he  wept 
Aloud,  and  clasp'd  my  knees,  and,  falling,  fain 
He  wou!d  have  ki^s'd  ^y  feet.     Went  we  to  shore  ? 
Then  would  he  labour  restlessly,  to  show 
A  better  place  lay  onward  ;  and  in  the  sand, 
To  south  and  west  he  drew  the  line  of  coast, 
And  figured  how  a  mighty  river  theie 
Ran  to  the  Sf  a.     'Ihe  land  bent  westward  soon, 
And  thus  confirmed,  we  voyaged  on  to  seek 
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The  rirer  inlet,  following  at  tbe  will 

Of  our  new  friend  :  and  we  learnt  after  him, 

Well  plea8*d,  and  proad  to  teacb,  what  this  was  caird. 

What  that,  with  no  unprofitable  toil. 

Nor  light  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  first 

The  pleasant  accents  of  my  native  tongue , 

Albeit  in  broken  words,  and  tones  uncouth, 

Come  from  these  foreign  lips. 

At  length  we  cam« 
Where  the  great  river,  amid  shoals  and  banks 
And  islands,  growth  of  its  own  gathering  spoils, 
Ihrough  many  a  branching  channel,  wide  and  full, 
Rush*d  to  the  main.     The  gale  was  strong ;  and  safe, 
Amid  the  uproar  of  conflicting  tides, 
Our  gallant  vessels  rode.     A  stream  as  broad, 
As  turbid,  when  it  leaves  the  Land  of  Hills, 
Old  Severn  foils  ;  but  banks  so  f^ir  as  these 
Old  Severn  views  not  in  his  Land  of  Hills, 
Nor  eren  where  his  turbid  waters  swell 
And  sully  the  salt  sea. 

So  we  saird  on 
By  shores,  now  cover*d  with  impervious  woods, 
Now  stretching  wide  and  low,  a  reedy  waste, 
Aad  now  through  Tales  where  earth  profusely  pour'd 
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Her  treasures,  gather'd  from  the  first  of  days* 
Sometimes  a  sarage  tribe  would  welcome  usj 
B7  wonder  from  their  lethargy  of  life 
Awaken'd  ;  then  again  we  yoyaged  on 
1  hrough  tracts  all  desolate,  for  days  and  days. 
League  after  league,  one  green  and  fertile  mead^ 
That  fed  a  thousand  herds. 

A  difTereni  scene 
Rose  on  our  Tiew,,of  mount  on  mountain  piPd, 
Which  when  I  see  again  in  memory, 
1  he  giant  Cader  Idris  by  their  bulk 
Is  dwarf'd,  and  Snowdon,  with  its  eagle  haunts, 
Shrinks,  and  seems  dwindled  like  a  Saxon  hill, 

tiere,  witli  CaD^wtillon  land  a  chosen  band, 
I  left  the  ships.     Lincoya  guided  us 
A  toilsoRife.way  among  the  heights  ;  at  dusk 
We  Tekc)i*d  the  village  skirts  ;  he  bade  us  halt. 
And  raised  his  Toice  ;  the  elders  of  the  land 
'^Came  forth,  and  led  us  to  an  ample  hut, 
Which  in  the  centre  of  their  dwellings  stood, . . 
llie  Stranger's  House.    1  hey  eyed  us  wondering, 
Yet  not  for  wonder  ceas'd  they  to  obserre, 
Tlieir  hospitable  rites ;  from  hut  to  hut 
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They  spread  ilifi  tale  that  strangers  were  arriy'd. 
Fatigued,  and  hungrj,  and  athirst ;  anon, 
Each  from  his  means  supplying  iis,  came  food 
And  beyerage,  such  as  cheers  the  weary  man. 
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At  morning  their  high  priest,  Ayayaca, 
Came  with  our  guide  :  the  yenerable  man 
With  reyerentidl  awe  accosted  at, 
For  we,  he  ween'd,  were  children  of  a  race 
Mightier  than  they,  and  wiser,  and  by  heayen 
Btrloy'd  and  fayour'd  more  :  he  came  to  gire 
Fit  welcome,  and  he  led  us  to  the  Queen. 
The  fate  of  war  had  reft  her  of  her  realm  ; 
Yet  with  affection  and  habitual  awe, 
And  old  remembrances,  which  gaye  their  lore 
A  deeper  and  religious  chaiacter, 
Fallen  as  she  was,  and  l.umbled  as  they  were. 
Her  faithful  people  still,  in  all  they  could, 
Obey'd  Erillyab.     She,  too,  in  her  mind 
Those  recollections  clierish*d,  and  such  thoughts 
As,  though  no  hope  temper d  their  bitterness, 
Ga\e  to  her  eye  a  spirit,  aiid  a  strength 
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And  pflde  to  features,  which  perchance  hid  borae. 
Had  they  been  fashioned  to  a  happier  fate, 
Meaning  more  gentle  and  more  womanly. 
Yet  not  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  love. 
She  sate  upon  the  thre<)hold  of  her  hut ; 
For  in  <he  palace  where  her  sires  had  reigned 
The  conqueror  dwelt.     Her  son  was  at  her  8idO| 
A  boy  now  near  to  manhoorl ;  by  the  door, 
Bare  of  its  bark,  the  head  and  branches  shorn, 
Stood  a  young  tree,  with  many  a  weapon  hung, 
Her  httsband^s  war-pole,  and  his  monument. 
There  had  his  qu4f er  moulder'd,  his  sfono-axe 
Had  thtre  grown  green  with  moss,  his  bow-string  there 
Sung  as  it  cut  the  wind. 

She  welcom'd  us 
With  a  proud  sorrow  in  her  mien ;  fresh  fruits 
Were  spread  before  nsf,  and  her  gestures  said 
That  when  he  liy'd,  whose  hand  was  yiront  to  mMSL 
Those  weapons,  . .  that  in  better  days,',  .'that  ere 
She  let  the  tresses  of  her  Hi(}owhood 
Grow  wild,  she  could  have  given  to  guests  like  us, 
A  worthier  welcoaie.     Soon  a  roan  approaeh'd, 
HooJed  with  sable,  his  half-naked  limbs 
Smear'd  black ;  the  people,  at  his  si  ;ht,  drew  round, 
The  women  wail'd  and  wept,  the  children  lurn'd 
And  hid  their  faces  on  their  mothers  knees. 
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He  to  the  Queen  addrest  his  speech,  then  look'd 

Around  the  children,  and  laid  hands  on  two, 

Of  different  sexes,  but  of  age  alike, 

Some  six  years  each  :  thejr  at  his  touch  shriek'd  ou^ ; 

But  then  Lincoya  rose,  and  to  my  feet 

Led  them,  and  told  me  that  the  conquerors  claim'd 

These  innocents,. for  tribute  ;    that  the  Priest 

Would  lay  them  on  the  altar  of  his  god, 

Tear  out  their  little  hearts  in  sacrifice. 

Yea,  with  more  cursed  wickedness,  himself 

Feast  on  their  flesh  ! . .  I  shudder'd,  and  my  hand 

Instinctively  unsheath'd  the  holy  sTword. 

He  with  most  passionate  and  eloquent  signs, 

Eye-speaking  earnestness,  and  quiyering  lips, 

Besought  me  to  preserve  himself,  and  those 

Who  now  fell'  suppliant  round  me, . .  youths  and  maidf,. 

Grey-headed  men,  and  mothers  with  their  babes* 

I  caught  the  little  victims  up,  I  kiss*d 

Their  innocent  cheeks,  1  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven, 

I  caird  upon  Almighty  God,  to  hear 

And  bless  the  tow  I  made  :  in  our  own  tongue 

Was  that  sworn  promise  of  protection  pledged  .  r 

Impetuous  feeling  made  no  pause  for  thought.  ^ 

Heaven  heard  the  vow;  the  suppliant  multitude 

Saw  what  was  stirring  in  my  breaak  ;  the  Prie&t, 
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With  eje  inflam'd,  and  rapid  answer,  rais'd 
His  menacing  hand ;  the  tone^  the  bitter  smilei 
Interpreting  his  threat. 

Meanwhile  the  Qaeen, 
With  watchful  eye  and  steadj  coontenance, 
Had  ]lsten*d ;  now  she  rose,  and  to  the  Priest 
Address'd  her  speech.     Low  was  her  roice  and  calm^ 
^8  one  who  spake  with  eflfort  to  sabdne 
Sorrow  that  straggled  still ;  but  while  she  spake> 
Her  features  kindled  to  more  majesty, 
Her  eye  became  more  aftimate,  her  Toice 
Rose  to  the  height  of  feeling ;  on  her  son 
She  caird,  and  from  her  husband's  monument 
His  battle-axe  she  took ;  and  I  could  ^ee, 
That  when  she  gave  the  boy  his  father's  arms. 
She  call'd  his  father*s  spirit  to  look  on. 
And  bless  them  to  his  Tengeance. 

Silently 
The  tribe  sfood  listening  as  Erillyab  spake  ; 
The  yery  priest  was  aw'd  :  once  he  essay 'd 
To  answer ;  his  tongue  fail'd  him,  and  his  lip 
Grew  pale^  and  fell.     He  to  his  countrymen 
Of  rage  and  shame  and  wonder  full,  refum'd^ 
Bearing  no  victims  for  their  shrines  accurst, 
Bat  tidings  that  the  Hoamen  had  cast  off 
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Their  vassalage,  rous'd  to  desperate  revolt 
1^7  men,  in  hue  and  speech  and  garment  strange. 
Who,  in  their  folly,  dar*d  defy  the  power 
Of  Aztlan. 

When  the  king  of  Aztlan  heard 
The  unlook*d.for  tale,  ere  yet  be  roas*d  his  strength. 
Or  pitying  our  rash  valour,  or  belike 
Curious  to  see  the  man  so- bravely  rash, 
He  sent  to  bid  me  to  his  court,     Surpris'd,* 
I  should  have  given  to  him  no  credulous  faith, 
But  fearlessly  Erillyab  bade  me  trust     ^ 
Her  honourable  foe.     Unarmed  I  went, 
Lincoya  with  me,  to  exchange  our  speech, 
3o  as  he  could,  of  safety  first  assur  d ; 
For  to  their  damned  idols  he  had  been 
A  victim  doom'd,  and  from  the  bloody  rites 
Flying,  been  carried  captive  far  away. 

• 
From  early  morning,  till  the  midnoon  hour, 
We  travell'd  in  the  mountains  ;  then  a  plain 
Opened  below,  and  rose  upon  the  sight, 
Like  boundless  ocean  from  a  hill. top  seen. 
A  beautiful  and  populous  plain  it  was  ; 
pair  woods  were  there,  and  fertilizing  streams. 
And  ];>ast«res  spreading  wide,  and  villages 
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tki  fraiiftti  groves  embower  d,  and  stalely  tO.wnSi 

And  many  a  single  dwelling  specking  it, 

As  thOQgh,  for  many  a  year,  the  land  had  been 

The  land  of  peace.     Below  us<,  where  the  base 

Of  the  great  mountains  to  the  level  sIop*d, 

A  broad  blue  lake  extended  far  and  wide 

Its  waters,  dafk  beneath. the  light  of  noon* 

There  Aztlan  stood  npon  the  farther  shore ; 

Amid  the  shade  of  trees  its  dwellings  rose, 

Their  level  roofs  with  turrets  set  around', 

And  battlements  all  burnish'd  white,  which  shon^ 

Like  silver  in  the  san.shiiie.     I  beheld 

The  imperial  city,  her  far-circling  walls, 

Her  garden  groves,  and  stately  palaces. 

Her  temples  mountain  size,  her  thousand  roofs ; 

And  when  I  saw  her  might  and  majesty, 

My  mind  misgave  me  then. 

We  reach'd  the  shore  j 
A  floadng  islet  waited  for  me  there, 
The  beautiful  work  of  man.     I  set  my  foot 
Upon  green-growing  herbs  and  flowers,  and  sate 
Embower'd  in  odorous  shrubs  :  four  long  light  boati^ 
Yok'd  to  the  garden,  with  accordant  sosag, 
And  dip  and  dash  of  oar  in  harmony^ 
Bore  me  across  the  lake. 
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1  hen  in  a  car 
Aloft  by  human  bearers  was  I  borae  ; 
And  through  the  city>gate,  and  through  long  line»: 
Of  marshaird  multitudes,  who  throng'd  the  way, 
We  reached  the  palace  court.  Four  priests  were  ther#; 
Each  held  a  burning  censer  in  his  hand, 
And  strew'd  the  precious  gum  sa  I  drew  nigh, 
And  held  the  steaming;  fragrance  forth  to  me, 
As  I  had  been  a  god.    They  led  me  in, 
Where,  on  his  throne,  the  royal  Azteca 
Coanocotzin  sate.     Stranger,  said  he. 
Welcome  I  and  be  this  coming  to  thy  weal  I 
A  desperate  Warfare  doth  thy  courage  court ; 
But  thou  shalt  see  the  people,  and  the  power 
Whom  thy  deluded  zeal  would  call  to  arms  ; 
So  may  the  knowledge  make  thee  timely  wise. 
The  Taliant  love  the  valiant.     Come  with  me  ! 
So  saying,  he  rose  ;  we  went  together  forth 
To  the  Great  Temple*     'Twas  a  huge  square  hill. 
Or,  rather,  like  a  rock  it  seem'd,  hewn  out 
And  squared  by  patient  labour.     Never  yet 
Did  our  forefathers,  o'er  beloved  chief 
Fallen  in  his  glory,  heap  a  monument 
Of  that  prodigious  bulk,  though  every  shield 
Was  laden  for  his  grave,  and  every  hand 
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Toird  unhremitting,  at  the  wlliing  work, 
From  mora  till  ere,  all  the  long  summer  day, 

1  he  ascent  was  lengthen'd  with  proroking  srt| 

By  steps  which  led  bat  to  a  wearying  path 

Round  the  whole  structure  ;  then  another  flighty 

Another  road  around,  and  thns  a  third. 

And  jet  a  foarth,  before  we  reach'd  the  hei^i. 

Lo  now,  Coanocotzin  cried,  thoti  see'st 

The  cities  of  this  widely- peopled  plain  ; 

And,  wert  thou  on  yon  farthest  temple-top, 

Yet  as  fdr  onward  woutdst  thou  see  tlie  land 

Well  husbanded,  like  this,  and  full  of  men. 

They  tell  me  that  two  floating  palaces 

Brought  thee  and  all  thy  people  ; . .  when  I  sound 

The  Tambour  of  the  God,  ten  Cities  hear 

Its  Toice,  and  answer  to  the  call,  in  arms. 

In  troth  I  felt  my  weakness,  and  the  view 
Had  waken'd  no  unreasonable  fear. 
But  that  a  nearer  sight  had  stirr'd  my  blood  ; 
For  on  the  summit  where  we  stood,  four  Towers 
Were  piTd  with  hdman  skulls,  and  all  around 
Long  files'  of  human  heads  wiBre  strung,  to  parch 
And  whiten  in  the  sun.     What  then  I  felt 
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Was  more  than  natural  courage, . .  'twiu  a  trust 
In  more  than  mortal  strength, . ..  a  faith  in  God, .  • 
Yea,  inspiration  from  him  !  I  exclaimed, 
Not  though  ten  Cities  ten  times  told  obey'd 
The  king  of  Aztlaa*s  bidding,  should  1  fear 
Th«  power  of  .man  ! 

Art  thou,  then,  more  than  man } 
He  answered  ;  and  I  saw  his  tawny  cheek 
Lose  its  life.colour,  ats  the  fear  arose  $ 
Nor  did  I  undeceive  him  from  that  fear,^ 
For,  sooth,  I  knew  not  how  to  answer  him, 
And  therefore  let  it  work.    So  not  a  word 
Spake  he,  till  we  again  had  reach'd  the  court ; 
And  I,  too,  went  in  silent  thoughtfulness  : 
But  then  when,  save  Lincoya,  there  was  none, 
To  hear  our  speech,  again  did  he  renew 
The  query, . .  Stranger  !  art  thou  more  than  man, 
That  thou  shouldst  set  the  power  of  man  at  nought  ? 

Then  I  replied.  Two  floating  Palaces 
Bore  me,  and  all  my  people,  o'er  the  seas. 
When  we  departed  from  our  mother- land, 
The  Moon  was  newly  born  ;  we  saw  her  vrex 
And  wane,  and  witi^ess'd  her  new  birth  again  ; 
And  all  that  while,  alike  by  day  and  nighty 
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We  traTell*d  through  the  sea,  and  can|;ht  the  wiiidi^ 

And  made  them  bear  us  forward.     We  mutt  meet 

In  battle,  if  the  Hoamen  are  not  freed 

From  your  accursed  tribute,  • .  thon  and  I^ 

My  people,  and  thj  countless  multitudes. 

Your  arrows  shall  fall  from  us,  as  the  hail 

Leaps  on  a  rock, . .  and  when  ye  smite  with  swords^ 

Not  blood,  bat  fire,  shall  follow  from  the  stroke. 

Yet  think  not  thou  thdt  we  are  more  than  men ! 

Our  knowledge  is  our  power,  and  God  our  strength^ 

God,  whose  almighty  will  created  thee, 

And  me,  and  all  that  hath  the  breath  of  life. 

He  is  our  strength ;  . .  for  in  his  name  I  speak,  •  • 

And  when  1  tell  thee  that  thou  shalt  not  shed 

The  life  of  man  in  bloody  sacrifice, 

It  is  his  holy  bidding  which  1  speak : 

And  if  thou  wilt  not  listen  and  obey, 

When  I  shall  meet  thee  in  the  battle  field, 

It  is  his  holy  cause  for  which  I  fight. 

And  I  shall  have  his  power  to  conquer  thee ! 

And  thinkest  thou  our  Gods  are  feeble  ?  cried 
The  king  of  Aztlan  ;  dost  thou  deem  they  lack  . 
Power  to  defend  their  altars,  and  to  keep 
The  kingdom  that  they  gare  us  strength  to  win^^ 
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The  Gods  of  thirty  nations  h^ve  opposed 
Their  irresistible  might,  and  they  lie  now 
Conquer'd  and  caged  and  fetter  d  at  their  feet. 
That  they  who  serre  them  are  no  coward  rac«, 
Let  proYe  the  ample  realm  they  won  in  arms : .  • 
And  I,  their  leader,  am  not  of  the  sons 
Of  the  feeble  !  As  he  spake,  he  reach'd  a  mace, 
1  he  trunk  and  knotted  roo(  of  some  young  tree^ 
Such  as  old  Albion,  and  his  monster-brood, 
From  the  oak- forest  for  their  weapons  pluck'd 
When  father  Brute  and  Corineus  set  foot 
On  the  White  Island  first.    Lo  this,  quoth  he, 
My  club  !  and  he  threw  back  his  robe  ;  and  this 
The  arm  that  wields  it ! . .  Hwas  my  father's  once  : 
Erillyab's  husband,  King  Tepollomi, 
He  felt  its  weight . . .  did  I  not  show  thee  him? 
He  lights  me  at  my  evening  banquet.     There 
In  very  deed,  (he  dead  Tepollomi 
Stood  up  against  the  wall,  by  devilish  art 
Preserved ;  and  from  his  black  and  shrivell'd  hand 
The  steady  lamp  hung  down. 

My  spirit  rose 
At  that  abomination  ;  I  exclaim'd, 
Thou  art  of  noble  nature,  and  full  fain 
Would  1  in  friendship  plight  my  hand  with  thine ; 
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Bat  till  that  body  in  the  grave  be  laid, 

Till  thy  polluted  altars  be  made  pure. 

There  is  no  peace  between  us.     May  my  God, 

Who,  though  thou  know'st  him  not,  is  also  thine. 

And,  after  death,  will  be  thy  dreadful  Judge, 

May  it  please  him  to  ylsit  thee,  and  shed 

His  mercy  on  thy  soul !  • . .  But  if  thy  heart 

Be  harden'd  to  the  proof,  come  when  thou  wilt ! 

I  know  thy  power,  and  thou  shalt  then  know  min«» 
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Now  then  to  meet  the  war  !  Erillyab's  call 
Roused  all  her  people  to  revenge  their  wrongs ; 
And,  at  Lincoya's  voice,  the  mountain  tribes 
Arose  and  broke  their  bondage.     1,  meantime^ 
Took  council  with  Cadwallon  and  his  sire. 
And  told  them  of  the  numbers  we  must  meet, 
And  what  advantage  from  the  mountain  straits 
I  thought,  as  in  the  Saxon  wars,  to  win. 
Thou  saw^i>t  thur  weapons^  then  Cadwallon  said  ; 
Are  they  like  these  rude  works  of  ignorance, 
Bone  hf  adod  shafts,  and  spears  of  wood,  and  shields 
Strong  only  for  such  strife  ? 

We  had  to  cope 
With  wiser  enemies,  and  abler  arm'd. 
What  for  the  sword  they  wielded  was  a  staff 
Set  thick  withston.s  across  ;  you  would  have  judged 
That  uncouth  shape  was  cumbrous  ;  but  a  hand 
Expert,  and  practised  to  its  use^  could  drlva 
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The  heary  edge  with  deadly  ihipalse  down. 

Their  mail,  if  mail  it  may  be  call'd,  was  woren 

Of  vegetable  down,  like  finest  flax, 

Bleach'd  to  the  whiteness  of  the  new-fallen  snow  j 

To  every  bend  and  motion  flexible, 

I^ght  as  the  warrior's  summer.garb  in  peace  ; 

Yet,  in  that  lightest,  spftest,  habergeon, 

Harmless  the  sharp  stone-arrow-head  would  hang* 

Others,  of  higher  office,  were  array'd 

In  feathery  breast-plates  of  mure  gorgeous  hue 

Than  the  gay  plumage  of  the  mountain. cock. 

Than  the  pheasant's  glittering  pride.Butwhat  were  these, 

Or  what  the  thin  gold  hauberk,  when  bppos'd 

To  arms  like  ours  in  battle  ?     What  the  mail 

Of  wood  fire-harden'd,  or  the  wooden  helm. 

Against  the  iron  arrows  of  the  South, 

Against  our  northern  spears,  or  batde  axe, 

Or  good  sword,  wielded  by  a  British  hand  ? 

Then,  quoth  Cadwallon,  at  the  wooden  helm, 
Of  these  weak  arms  the  weakest,  let  the  sword 
Hew,  and  the  sp*  ar  be  thrubt.    The  mountaineers^ 
So  long  iaur'd  to  crouch  beneath  their  yoke, 
We  will  not  trust  in  battle  ;  from  the  heights  . 
They,  with  their  arrows,  may  annoy  the  foe  ; 
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And,  inrhen  our  closer  strife  has  won  the  frayi 
Then  let  them  loose  for  hayoc. 

O  my  son !  . 
Exclaim'd  the  blind  old  man,  thou  counsellest  ill  ! 
Blood  will  have  i)lood,  revenge  beget  revenge, 
Evil  must  come  of  evil !     We  shall  win, 
Certes,  a  cheap  and  easy  victory 
In  the  first  field  ;  their  arrows  from  our  armt 
Will  fall,  acd  on  the  hauberk  and  the  helm 
The  stone-edge  blunt  and  break;  while  thro' their  llmbt} 
Naked,  or  vainly  fenced,  the  griding  steel 
Shall  sheer  its  mortal  way.     But  what  are  we 
Against  a  nation  ?     Other  hosts  will  rise 
In  endless  warfare,  with  perpetual  fights 
Dwindling  our  alUtoo-few  ;  or  multitudes 
Will  wear  and  weary  us,  till  we  sink  subdued 
By  the  very  toil  of  conquest.     Ye  are  strong  ; 
But  he  who  puts  his  trust  in  mortal  strength, 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed !     First  prove  your  power  ; 
Be  in  the  battle  terrible,  but  spare 
The  fallen,  and  follow  not  the  flying  foe ; 
Then  may  ye  win  a  nobler  victory. 
So  dealing  with  the  captives  as  to  fill 
Their  hearts  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and  awe, 
That  love  ^hall  mingle  with  their  fear,  and  fear 
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Stablish  the  love,  else  waTerlng :  let  them.  9^ 
That  as  mor^  pare  and  geatle  is  your  faith* 
Yourselves  are  gentler,  purer.     Ye  sbiUl  bt 
As  gods  among  them,  if  je  thus  Qb.e j 
Crod's  precepts. 

Soon  the  moantain-tribeSt  ln,t^im$j* 
Rose  at  Lincoja's  call ;  a  numerous  host, 
More  than  in  numbers,  in  the  memory 
Of  long  oppression,  and  revengeful  hope, 
A  formidable  foe.     I  station'd  them 
Where,  at  the  entrance  of  the  rockj  straits* 
Secure  themselves,  their  arrows  might  command 
The  coming  army.     On  the  plain  below 
We  took  our  stand,  between  the  mountain  bait  . 
And  the  green  margin  of  the  wajt^r^.    Soon 
Their  long  array  came  on.     Oh  what  a  pomp 
And  pride  and  p^eantry  of  war  was  there  ! 
Not  half  so  gorgeous,  for  their  l^^y-day  mirth 
All  wreath'd  and  ribbanded,  our  youths  and  maids|.. 
As  these  stem  Aztecas  in  war  attire  ! 
The  golden  glitterance,  and.  the  featber-mai^ 
More  gay  than  glittering,  gold  ;  and  round  the  hieloH 
A  coronal  of  high  upstaoding  plumes,, 
Qreen  as  the  spring  grass  in  a  sunny  shower ; 
Or  scarlet  bright,  as  in  the  wintry  wood 
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The  clustered  hollj ;  or  of  purple  tint, . , 
Whereto  shal  that  be  liken'd  ?  to  what  gem 
India^em'd, . .  what  flower, . .  what  insect's  w.'ng  ? 
With  war-songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on, 
We,  the  while,  kneeling,  rais'd  with  one  accord 
The  hymn  of  supplication . 

Front  to  front 
And  now  the  embattled  armies  stood  :  a  band 
Of  priests,  all  sable  garmented,  adTanced  ; 
They  pi  I'd  a  heap  of  sc  dge  before  our  host, 
And  warn'd  us, . .  Sons  of  Ocean  !  from  the  land 
Of  Aztlan,  while  ye  may,  depart  in  peace  ! 
Before  the  fire  shall  be  extinguished,  hence  ! 
Or,  even  as  yon  dry  sedge  amid  the  flame, 
So  ye  shall  be  consumed . .  .  '1  he  arid  heap 
They  kindled,  and  the  rapid  flame  ran  up, 
And  blaz*d,  and  died  away.     Then  from  his  bow, 
With  steady  hand,  their  chosen  archer  loosed, 
The  Arrow  of  the  Omen.     To  its  mark 
The  shaft  of  divination  fled  ;  it  smote 
Cadwallon's  plated  breast ;  the  brittle  point 
Rebounded.     He,  contemptuous  of  their  faith, 
Stoopt  for  the  shaft,  and  while  with  zealous  speed 
To  the  rescue  they  rush'd  onward,  snapping  it 
Asunder,  cast  the  fragments  back  in  scom^ 
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Pierce  was  their  onset ;  nerer  in  the  ield 

Encounter'd  1  with  bra?er  enemies. 

Nor  marrel  ye,  nor  think  it  to  their  shame, 

If  soon  they  staggered,  aOd  gave  way,  and  fled. 

So  many  from  so  few  ;  they  saw  their  darts 

Recoil,  their  lances  shiver,  and  their  swords 

Fall  ineffectual,  blunted  with  tae  blow. 

Think  ye  no  shame  of  Aztlan  that  they  fled, 

When  the  bowmen  of  Oeheubarth  plied  so  well 

Their  shafts  with  fatal  aim  ;  through  the  thin  gold. 

Or  featht-r  mail,  while  Gwyneth's  deep-driven  spears 

Pierced  to  the  bone  and  ritals ;  when  they  saw 

The  falchion,  flashing  late  so  lightning  like, 

Quenched  in  their  own  life-blood.     Our  mountaineers 

Shower'd  from  the  heights,  meantime,  an  arrowy  storm^ 

Tbemselres  secure  ;  and  we  who  bore  the  brunt 

Of  battle,  iron  men,  impassible, 

Stood  in  our  strength  unbroken.     Marrel  not 

If  then  the  brave  felt  fear,  already  impress'd 

That  day  by  ominous  thoughts,  to  fear  akin  ; 

For  so  it  chanced,  high  heaven  ordaining  so, 

The  king,  who  should  have  led  his  people  forth, 

At  the  army  head,  as  they  began  their  march, 

Was  with  sore  sickness  stricken  ;  and  the  stroke 

Came  like  the  act  and  arm  of  very  God, 
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So  snddenljy  and  in  that  point  of  time. 
A  gallant  man  was  he,  who,  in  bis  stead, 
Ihat  day  commanded  Aztlan ;  his  long  hair, 
Tufted  with  many  a  cotton  lock,  proclaira*d 
Of  princely  prowess  many  a  ieat  atchiev'd. 
In  many  a  field  of  fame.     Oft  had  he  led 
The  Aztecas,  with  happy  fortune,  forth  ; 
Yet  could  not  now  Yuhidtbiton  inspire 
Bis  host  with  hope  :  he,  not  the  less,,  that  day, 
True  to  his  old  renown^  and  in  the  hour 
Of  rout  and  ruin,  with  collected  miod. 
Sounded  bis  signals  shrill,  and  in  the  roico 
Of  loud  reproach,  and  anger,  and  braye  shame^ 
Caird  on  the  people. .  •  But  when  nought  aVaird, 
Seizing  the  standard  from  the  timid  hand 
Which  held  it  in  dismay,  alone  he  turn'd^ 
For  honourable  death  resol?*d,  and  praise 
That  would  not  die.     At  that  the  brayer  chiefii 
Rallied,  anew  their  signals  rung  around, 
And  Aztlan,  seeing  how  we  spar*d  her  flight, 
Took  heart,  and  roU'd  the  tide  of  battle  back. 
But  when  Cajdwallon  from  the  ehteftain^s  grasp 
Had  cut  the  standard*  staff  away,  and  stuna'd 
And  stretched  him  at  his  mercy  on  the  field ; 
Then  fled  the  enetny  in  lUtar  roiit^ 
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Broken,.- «nd  %a^U^d  at  hciirt.     Ojie  chief  alotte* 

Bestrode  the  body  of  Y«hidthitDn  ; 

Bareheaded  did  youpg  Malinal  b«9tride 

His  brother's  .body^  wiping  fvom  his  broir 

With  the  shield-haod  fte  bUncUag  blood  awaji 

And  doling'  franliciy,  with  broken  sword. 

Obstinate  wrath,  tbe  \9si  reBistiiig  foe. 

Him,  in  his  own  despite,  lire  ^cia'd  imd  saT*d« 

'Kbsn,  ia  the  moment  of.  oiur  rktory, 

We  purified  our  hainl^  from  Uood,  and  knalt, 

And  poured  to  hea? e«  the  frateful  prayer  «f  praise, 

And  raia*d  the  choral  psalm.    Irlumphant  thns 

To  the  hills  we  went  our  way ;  the  mountaineers 

With  joy,  and  dissonant  song,  and  antic  dance  ; 

The  captives  sullenly,  deeming  that  they  went 

To  meet  the  certain  death  of  sacrifice, 

Yet  stern  and  undismayed.     We  bade  them  know, 

Ours  was  a  law  of  mercy  and  of  lore; 

We  heard  their  wounds,  and  set  the  prisoners  fret. 

Bear  ye,  quoth  I,  my  bidding  to  your  King  I 

Say  to  him,  Did  the  Stranger  speak  to  thee 

The  words  of  truth,  and  hath  he  prov'd  his  power  ? 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  in  the  name 

Of  God,  Almighty,  Unirersal  God, 

Thj  J  udge  and  mine^  whose  battles  I  have  fought^ 

YOX.,  Z.  £ 
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Whose  bidding  I  obey,  whose  will  I  speak ; 
Shed  thou  no  more,  in  impious  sacrifice, 
The  life  of  man  ;  restore. unto  the  grave 
The  dead  TepoUomi ;  set  this  people  free, 
And  peace  shall  be  between  us. 

On  the  morrow 
Came  messengers  ftom  Aztlan,  in  reply. 
Coanocotsin  with  sore  malady 
Hath,  by  the  God$,  been  stricken  :    will  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  yisit  his  sick-bed  ?  .  •  lie  told 
Oi  wrath,  and  as  he  said,  the  vengeance  came : 
Let  faim  bring  healing  now,  and  stablish  peace. 
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Again,  and  now  with  better  hope,  I  sous^ht 
The  city  of  the  King  :  there  went  with  me 
lolo,  old  lolo,  he  who  knows 
The  Tirtue  of  all  herbs  of  mount  or  Tale, 
Or  greenwood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet's  bed; 
What<Ter  lore  of  science,  or  of  song. 
Sages  and  Bards  of  old  have  handed  down. 
Aztlan  that  day  pour'd  forth  her  swarming  sons, 
To  wait  mj  coming.     Will  he  ask  bis  God 
To  stay  the  wrathful  hand  ?  that  was  the  cry, 
Ihe  general  cry,  and  will  he  save  the  King  ? 
Coanocotzin  too  had  nurst  that  thought. 
And  the  strong  hope  upheld  him  :  he  put  forth 
His  hand,  and  raisM  a  quick  and  anxious  eye,  •  • 
Is  it  not  peace  and  mercy  ?  ..thou  art  come 
To  pardon  and  to  save ! 

I  answered  him, 
£  2 
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^hat  power^  O  King  of  Aztlaa,  is  not  minet 
Such  help  as  human  cunning  can  bestow, 
Such  human  help  I  bring  ;  but  health  and  Ufb 
Are  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  at  his  will 
Gires  or  withdraws ;  and  what  he  wills  is  best. 
Then  old  lolo  took  his  arm,  and  felt 
The  symptom,  and  he  bade  him  hare  good  hop«) 
Fot  life  was  strong  within  him.     So  it  pror'd  ; 
The  drugs  of  subtle  rirtue  did  their  work  | 
Ihey  queird  the  venom  of  the  malady. 
And  from  the  frame  expell'd  it,  . .  that  a  sleep, 
Fell  on  the  king,  a  tweet  and  natural  sleep, 
And  from  Fts  healing  ^e  awoke  refreshed, 
though  weak,  and  joyful  like  a  man  who  felt 
Ihe  peril  past  SL^^9y• 

tere  liong  we  spake 
Of  concord,  and  ho#  best  to  kuit  the  bonds 
Of  lasting  friendship.    When  we  won  tkis  land, 
Coanocotzin  said,  thei^e  fei'tile  Tales 
Were  not,  as  now,  with  fru.tful  groves' ettbt)Wer*d, 
]Nor  rich  with  towns  and  populous  Tillages, 
Abounding,  as  thou  seist,  with  life  and  joy  : 
Our  fathers  found  bleak  heath,  and  desert  moor, 
W^ild  woodland,  and  savauKahs  wide  and  waste, 
J(lude  country  of  rode  dwellers.     From  our  arms 
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Tbey  to  tlie  mountain  fastnesses  retirMy 

* 

And  long  inrith  obstinate  and  harras^ing  war 

ProYok'd  ns,  hoping  not  for  Tictory, 

Yet  mad  forrengeance  :  till  TepoIIorot 

Fell  by  my  father's  band ;  and  wttb  tlieir  king, 

Tbo  strength  and  flower  of  all  their  youth  cut  9A9 

AH  in  one  desolating  day,  they  took 

The  yoke  upon  their  9eck^.    What  wouldrst  thon 

That  to  these  Hoamen  I  should  now  concede  ? 

Lord  of  the  Ocean,  speak  ! 

Let  them  be  free ! 
Quoth  I.     I  come  not  from  Qiy  qatiye  isle 
To  wage  the  war  ^f  conquest,  and  cast  out 
Yonr  ppople  from  the  land  which  lime  and  toil 
Hare  rightly  made  their  own.     The  World  is  wide 
There  is  enough  for  all.     So  they  be  freed 
From  that  accursed  tribute,  and  ye  slud 
The  life  of  man  no  more  in  sacrifice, .  • 
In  the  most  holy  name  of  God  1  s*y, 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us  ! 

Thou  ^afit  won 
Their  liberty,  the  King  rep1i<'d  r  henceforth, 
Free  as  they  are,  if  they  provoke  ihe  war, 
Reluctantly  will  Aztlan  raise  her  arm. 
Be  thou  the  peace-preserrer.     To  what  els# 
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Thon  lay'st,  instructed  by  calamity, 

I  lend  a  humble  car  ;  but  to  destroy 

The  worship  of  my  fathers,  or  abate 

Or  change  one  point,  lies  not  within  the  reach 

And  scope  of  kingly  power.     Speak  thou  hereon 

With  those  whom  we  hold  holy,  with  the  sons 

Of  (he  Temple,  they  who  commune  with  th^  Gods  ; 

Awe  them,  for  they  awe  me.     So  we  resoly'd 

1  hat  when  the  bones  of  King  Tepollomi 

Had  had  their  funeral  honours,  they  and  I 

Should  by  the  green  lak^-side,  before  the  King. 

And  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  bold 

A  solemn  talk. 

Then  to  the  mountain  huts, 
The  bearer  of  good  tidings,  I  return'd, 
Leading  the  honourable  train  who  bore 
The  relics  of  the  King  ;  not  parchM  and  black. 
As  I  had  seen  the  unnatural  corpse  stand  up^ 
In  ghastly  mockery  of  the  attitude 
And  act  of  life  ;  . .  his  bones  had  now  been  blanch'd 
With  decent  reverence.     Soon  the  mountaineers 
Saw  the  white  deer.skin  shroud  ;  the  rumour  spread  ; 
1  hey  gathered  round,  and  followed  in  our  train. 
Before  F>i1!yab's  hut  the  bearers  luii 
Iheir  burthen  down.     She,  calm  of  countenance,. 
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And  with  dry  eye,  albeit  her  hand,  the  while^ 

Shook  like  an  agueish  limb,  unroll'd  the  shroud. 

The  multitude. stood  gazing  silently, 

The  young  and  old  alike,  all  aw*d  and  hosh'd 

Under  the  holy  feeling, . .  and  the  hush 

Was  aweful  -  that  huge  multitude  so  still, 

1  hat  we  could  hear  distinct  the  mountain  stream 

Roll  down  its  rocky  channel  far  away. 

And  this  was  all ;  sole  ceremony  this^ 

The  sight />f  death  and  silence, .  .till  at  length, 

In  the  ready  grave  his  bones  were  laid  io  rest. 

'Twas  in  her  hut  and  home,  yea,  underneath 

1  he  mart  iage  bed^  the  bed  of  widowhood. 

Her  hoftbuni's  grave  was  dug  ;  on  softest  fur 

The  bones  were  laid,  wiih  fur  were  coTer'd  o'er,   . 

Thjn  heapt  with  bark  and  boughs,  and,  last  of  all,. 

Earth  was  to  earth  trod  down. 

And  now  the  day, 
Appointed  for  our  talk  of  peace  was  come. 
On  the  green  margin  of  the  lake  we  met, 
£lders,  and  Pries :s,  and  Chiefs  ;  the  multitude 
Around   he  circle  of  the  council  stood* 
Then^  in  the  midst,  Coanocotzin  rose, 
And  thus  the  King  began  :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs, 
Of  Aztlan,  bither  ye  are  come  to  leara 
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The  law  of  peace.     The  Lord  of  Ocean  safffc, 
The  Tribes  iirhom  he  hath  gathered  nDderne^th 
Ihe  wings  of  his  protection,  shall  be  free; 
And  J  in  the  name  of  his  great  God^  he  saith, 
That  yo  shall  neTer  shed  in  sacrifice 
The  blood  of  man.     Are  ye  content  ?  that  so 
We  may  to^^ether  here,  in  happy  hoar^ 
Bury  the  sword ! 

Hereat  a  Paba  rose, 
And  answer'd  for  his  brethren  : .  .He  hath  won 
The  Hoamen's  freedom ,  that  their  blood  no  mor^ 
Shall  on  our  altars  flow  ;  for  this  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  fought,  arid  Aztlan  yielded  it 
In  battle  :  but  if  we  forego  the  rites 
Of  our  forefathers,  if  we'wrong  the  Gods, 
"Who  give  us  timely  sun  and  timely  showfrs. 
Their  wrath  will  be  upon  us  ;  they  will  shut 
Thtir  ears  to  prayer,  and  turn  away  the  eyes 
Which  watch  for  our  well-doing,  and  with-hold 
Ihe  hands  that  scatter  our  prosperity. 


Cynetha  then  arose  ;  between  his  son 
And  me  supported,  rote  the  blind  Old  n^2rti. 
Ye  wrong  us,  men  of  Aztlan,  if  ye  dtem 
We  tiJ  ye  wrong  the  Gods ;  accurst  weie 
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Who  would  obey  such  bidding, . .  more  accurst 
The  wretch  who  should  enjoin  impiety  * 
It  is  the  will  of  God  which  we  make  known, 
Your  God  and  ours.     Know  ye  not  Him,  who  Utd 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  built 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  kindled  yonder  sun, 
And  breath'd  into  the  woods  and  waves  and  sky 
The  power  of  life  ? 

We  know  Hlm,  they  replied^ 
The  great  For. Ever  One,  the  God  of  Goda^ 
Ipalnemoani,  He  by  whom  we  lire  I 
And  we  too,  quoth  Ayay^ca,  we  know 
And  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  who  in  cloudf 
And  storms,  in  mountain  caves,  and  by  the  fall 
Of  waters,  in  the  woodland  solitude. 
And  in  the  night  and  silence  of  the  sky. 
Doth  make  his  being  felt.     We  also  know. 
And  fear,  and  worship  the  Beloved  One. 

Oar  God,  replied  Cynetha,  is  the  same,  , 

The  Universal  Father.     He  to  the  first 

Made  his  will  known  ;  but  when  men  muUipUed^ 

The  Evil  Spirits  darkened  them,  and  sin 

And  misery  came  in'o  (he  world,  and  men 

Forsook  the  way  of  truth,  and  gave  to  stocka 
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And  stones  the  incommunicable  name. 
Yet  with  one  chosen,  one  peculiar  Race, 
'1  he.  knowledge  of  their  Father  and  their  God 
R(  main'd,  from  sire  to  son  transmitted  down. 
While  the  bewilder'd  Nations  of  the  earth 
Wauder'd  in  fogs,  and  were  in  darkness  lost. 
The  light  abode  with  them  ;  and  when  at  times 
They  sinn'd  and  went  astray,  the  Lord  hath  put 
A  voice  into  the  mouths  of  holy  men, 
Raising  up  witnesses  unto  himself, 
That  so  the  saving  knowledge  of  his  name 
Might  never  fail  ;  nor  the  glad  promise,  given. 
To  our  first  parent,  that  at  length  his  sons, 
From  error,  sin,  and  wretchedness  redeem,'d, 
Should  form  one  happy  family  of  love. 
Nor  ever  hath  that  light,  howe'er  bedlmm'd, 
"Wholly  been  quench'd  :  still  in  the  heart  of  man. 
A  feeling  and  an  instinct  it  exists, 
11  is  very  nature's  stamp  and  privilege, 
Yea,  of  his  life  the  life.     I  tell  ye  not, 

0  Aztecas  !  of  things  unknown  before  ; 

1  do  but  waken  up  that  living  sense 

That  sleeps  within  ye  !     Do  ye  love  the  Gods 
Who  call  for  blooi  ?   Doth  the  poor  sacrifice 
^f  Tvith  a  willing  step,  to  lay  his  lif^ 
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Upon  their  altars  ?  . .  Good  must  come  of  goody 

Evil  of  eTil ;  if  the  fruit  be  death^ 

Ihe  pQisoo'springeth  from  the  sap  and  root^ 

And  the  whole  tree  is  deadly  ;  if  the  rites 

Be  eTtl,  they  who  claims  them  are  not  good, 

Not  to  be  worshippM  then  ;  foi  to  obey 

The  evil  will  is  eviL     Aztecas  h 

From  the  For-Erer,  the  Beloved  One, 

The  Universal  Only  God  I  speak, 

Your  God  and  mine,  our  Father  and  our  Judge. 

Hear  ye  his  law, . .  hear  ye  tl^e  perfect  law 

Of  love,  *'  Do  ye  to  others,  as  ye  would 

That  they  shou4d  do  to  you  !"     He  bids  us  meet 

To  praise  his  name,  in  thankfulness  and  joy  ;. 

He  bids  us,  in  our  sorrow,  pray  to  him, 

The  Comforter  ;  love  him,  for  he  is  good  !. 

Fear  him,  for  be  is  just !  obey  his-will,, 

For  who  can  bear  his  anger  I 

While  he  spake, 
They  stood  with  open  mouth,  and  motionless  sight, 
Watching  his  countenanqe,  as  though  the  voice   ' 
Were  of  a  God  ;    for  sure  it  seem'd  that  less 
Than  inspiration  could  not  have  infus'd 
That « loqiient  passion  in  a  blind  man^s  face. 

he  ceai^d;  all  eyes  at  once  were  turo'^d 
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Vpon  the  Pabis,  wairfng  their  re^  I/, 

If  that  to  that  acknowledged  argument 

Rf-ply  could  be  devised  ;  but  they  themselTei, 

Stricken  by  the  truth,  were  silent ;  and  they  look'J 

Toward  their  chief  and  moath-prece,  the  Ilif  h  Priest 

TezozotitoC  ;   he  too  was  pale  and  mate. 

And  when  he  gathered  up  his  strength  to  speak. 

Speech  fail'd  him,  his  lip  fanlter'd,  and  his  eye 

Fell,  utterly  abash'd,  and  put  to  shame. 

But  in  the  Chiefr,  knd  In  the  multitude, 

And  in  the  King  of  Aztlan,  better  thought* 

Were  working  ;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

That  day  was  moving  in  the  heart  of  man* 

Coanocotzin  rose  :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs, 

And  men  of  Azttaii,  ye  hate  heard  a  talk 

Of  peace  and  lore,  and  there  is  no  reply. 

Are  yp  coatont  with  what  the  Wise  Man  saith  f 

And  will  ye  worship  God  in  that  good  way 

Which  God  himself  orJains  ?     If  it  be  so. 

Together  here  wLll^  we  in  happy  hour, 

Bury  the  sword. 

Tefeoaomoc  replied, 
This  thing  is  nrw,  and  in  the  land  till  now 
Unheard  :  . .  what  marvel ,  therefore,  if  we  find 
Ko  ready  answer?     Let  our  Laid  the  King 
Po  tlMit  whtcli  seemetb  best* 
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YiihidtliHofl, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs  of  Aztlan,  next  arose. 
Of  all  het  num^ToUs  sons,  could  Aztlan  boast 
No  mightier  apm  iti  battle',  nor  whose  toIco 
To  more  attentire  silence  hush'd  the  hall 
Of  council.    When  the  Wise  Man  spake,  qnoth  he^' 
I  ask'd  of  mine  own  heart  if  it  mere  so. 
And,  as  he  s<kid,  the  lining  instinct  there 
Answer d,  and  -owa'd  the  truth.     In  happy  hwtf 
O  King  of  Aztlan,  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Through  the  great  waters  hith  r  wend  fats  wajr; 
'  For  sure  he  is  the  friend  of  God  and  man ! 

i 

At  that  an  uproar  of  assent  arose 

From  the  whole  peOi)le,  a  tumultuous  sfeottt 

Of  uniTersal  joj  and  g'ad  acelain. 

But  when  Coanocot^in  raIsM  his  hand, 

That  he  mi^ht  speak,  the  cfamonrand  thebuM 

Ceas'd,  and  the  multitude,  In  tiptde  hope, 

Attent  and  still,  await  the  final  foice. 

Then  said  the  Sovereign,  :I1/  ar,  O  Azlecas, 

Your  own  unit«^  will !  From  this  day  lorA 

No  life  upon  the  altar  shall  be  shed. 

No  blood  shall  flow  in  sacrifice  ;  the  rites 

Shall  all  be  pure^  such  as  the  blind  old  ma% 
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Whom  God  hath  tanght,  will  teach.  This  je  hare  will'd;^ 
And  therefore  it  shall  be  1 

The  King  hath  said  ^ 
Like  thunder  the  collected  voice  replied  : 
Let  it  be  so  I 

Lord  of  the  Ocean,  then 
Pursu'd  the  King  of  Aztlan,  we  will  now 
Lay  the  war. weapon  in  the  grave,  and  join 
In  right-hftod  friendship.     By  our  cu^tom^  blood! 
Should  sanctify  and  bind  the  solemn  act 
But  by  what  oath  and  ceremony  thou 
Shalt  proffer,  by  the  same  will  Aztlan  swear. 

Nor  oath,  nor  ceremony,  I  replied, 

O  King,  is  ner dful.     To  his  own  good  word 

The  good  and  honourable  man  will  act. 

Oaths  will  not  curb  the  wicked;    Here  we  stand 

In  the  broad  day-Kght ;  the  For-Ever  One, 

The  Every  Where  beholds  us.     In  his  sight 

We  join  our  hands  in  peace  :  if  e'er  again 

Should  thei-e  right  hands  be  raised  in  enmiiy, 

Upon  the  tf^nier  will  His  judgement  fall. 

The  grave  was  dug  ;  Coanocotzin  laid 

His  weapon  ixt  the  earth  3  £rillyab'   son^ 
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Youtig  Amalabta,  for  the  Hoamen,  laid 

His  hatchet  there  ;  and  there  I  laid  the  sword. 

Here  let  me  end.     What  followed  was  the  work 
Of  peace,  no  {heme  of  story  ;  how  w^e  fix'd 
Our  sojourn  in  the  hills,  and  sow'd  our  fields^ 
And,  day  by  day,  saw  all  ttilogs  prospering. 
Thence  have  I  sail'd,  Goerryl,  to  announce 
1  he  tidings  of  my  happy  enterprise  ; 
Ihcre  I  return,  to  take  thee  to  our  home. 
1  love  my  nativ^e  land  ;  with  as  true  lore 
As  ever  yet  did  warm  a  British  heart, 
LoTe  I  the  green  fields  of  the  beautiful  Isle, 
My  father's  heritage  !  but  far  away, 
Where  Nature's  booner  hand  has  blest  the  earthy 
My  heritage  hath  fallen  ;  beyond  the  seas 
Madoc  hath  found  his  home  ;  beyond  the  seas 
A  country  for  his  children  hath  he  chosen, 
A  land  wherein  their  portion  may  be  peace,. 
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But  wbtte  Aberfraw  echoed  to  the  sounds 

Of  merriment  and  music,  Madoc'ft  heart 

Mourn d  for  bis  brethren.     Therefore,  when  no  ear 

Was  nigh,  he  sought  the  King,  and  said  to  idm^ 

To. morrow,  I  set  forth  for  Mathraval ; 

For  long  I  most  not  linger  here,  to  pass 

The  easy  hours  in  ff  ast  and  reTel rj^ 

Forgetful  of  my  people  far  away. 

I  go  to  U  It  the  ti(ii'igs  of  success, 

And  seek  new  comrades.     What  if  it  should  chanca 

'Jh4t,  for  this  enterprise,  our  brethren. 

Foregoing  all  th>  ir  hopf  s  and  fortunes  here, 

Would  join  my  banner  ?  ..Let  me  send  abroad 

Ihat  summons,  O  my  brother !  so  secure. 

You  may  forgive  the  past,  and  once  again 

Wiil  peace  and  conaosd  bless  our  father  s  house* 
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Hereaflrr  will  be  time  enow  for  tfai^. 

The  King  replied  ;  thy  easy  nature  sees  not, 

How,  if  the  traitors  for  thy  banner  send 

Their  bidding  ronnd,  in  open  war  against  me 

Their  own  would  soon  be  spread.  I  charge  thee^  Majod^ 

Neither  to  see  nor  aid  these  fugitiTes, 

The  shame  of  Owen's  blood. 

Sullen  he  spake, 
And  turn'd  away  ;  nrr  farther  commune  now 
Did  Madoc  seek,  nor  had  he  more  endiir'd  ; 
For  bitt(  r  thoughts^were  rising  in  his  heart, 
And  anguish,  kindling  anger.     In  such  mood 
He  to  his  sister's  chamber  took  his  way. 
She  sate  with  Emma,  with  the  gentle  Queen ; 
For  Emma  had  already  learnt  to  lore 
The  gentle  maid.     Goeryyl  saw  what  thoughts 
Troubled  her  brother's  brow.     Madoc,  she  cried, 
Thou  hast  been  with  the  king,  been  rashly  pleading 
For  Ririd  and  for  Rodri ! . .  He  replied, 
I  did  but  ask  him  Uttle,  . .  did  but  say, 
Belike  our  brethren  would  go  forth  with  me, 
To  voluntary  exile  ;  then,  methought, 
His  fear  and  jealousy  might  well  have  ceas'd, 
Aad  all  be  safe. 

And  did  the  Ring  refute  ? 
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Quoth  Emma.     I  will  plead  for  them,  quoth  she, 
With  datifal  warmth  and  zeal  will  plead  for  them  ; 
And  rarely  DaTid  will  not  say  me  nay. 

O  lister!  cried  Goerryl,  tempt  him  not ! 
Sister,  you  know  him  not !  alas,  to  toach 
That  perilous  theme  is,  e?en  in  Madoc  here^ 
A  perilous  folly  . . .  Sister,  tempt  him  not ! 
You  do  not  know  the  King ! 

At  that,  a  fear 
Fh  d  to  the  cheek  of  Emma,  and  her  eye, 
Quickening  with  wonder,  turn'd  toward  the  Prince^ 
As  if  <  xpecting  that  his  manly  mind 
Would  mould  Got  rvyl's  meaning  to  a  shape^ 
Less  f<  arful,  would  interpret  and  amend 
The  wordn  s'le  hop*d  she  did  not  hear  aright. 
Emma  waji  young  ;  she  was  a  sacrifice 
To  tha,t  sad  king- craft,  which,  in  marriage.Tows. 
Linking  two  h(  arts,  unknowing  ea  h  of  each, 
Per\(  rts  the  ordlnauco  of  Go  J,  and  makes 
Iho  ho'iest  t'w  a  mockery  and  a  curse. 
41  er  eye  Wfr^  piitient,  and  she  s;  ake  in  tones. 
So  sweet,  ami  of  so  pvnsive  gentleness, 
Ihat  (h<  h(art  heard  them.    Madoc!  she  exclaim*d« 
>Yhy  dost  tho«  l^atc  the  Saxons  ?   O  my  broth^r^ 
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If  I  haTe  heard  aright,  the  honr  will  come 

When  the  Plantagenet  shall  wish  herstlf 

Among  her  nobler,  happier  countrymen, 

From  these  unnatural  enmities  escap'd. 

And  from  the  curse  which  they  will  call  from  hearett* 

Shame  then  suffus'd  the  Prince's  countenance. 

Mindful  how,  drunk  in  anger,  he  had  giren 

His  hatred  loose.     My  sister  Queen,  quoth  he, 

Marrel  not  you  that  with  my  mother's  milk 

I  suck'd  that  hatred  in.     Have  they  not  been 

'ITie  scottrge  and  the  deTouring  sword  of  God^ 

The  curse  and  pestilence  that  he  hath  sent 

To  root  us  from  the  land  ?  Alas,  our  crimes 

Have  drawn  this  fearful  visitation  down  ! 

Our  sun  hath  long  been  westering  ;  and  the  night, 

And  darkness,  and  extinction  are  at  hand. 

We  are  a  fallen  people  1  . .  From  ourselves 

The  desolation  and  the  ruin  come  ! 

In  our  own  vitals  duth  the  poison  vrork. .» 

The  House  that  is  divided  in  itself, 

How  shall  it  stand  ? . .  A  blessing  on  you,  Lady  t 

But  in  this  wretched  family  the  strife 

Is  rooted  all  too  deep  :  it  is  an  p!d 

And  canker'd  wound,  * .  an  eating,  killing  sore, 
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For  urbicli  there  Is  no  healing! . .  If  the  King 

Shoald  ever  speak  his  fear, . .  and  sure  to  yon 

All  his  most  inward  thoughts  he  will  make  known  •• 

Counsel. him  then  to  let  his  brethren  share 

My  enterprise,  to  send  them  forth  with  me 

To  everlasting  exile.  . .  She  hath  told  you 

Too  rudely  of  the  King  ;  I  know  him  well ; 

He  hath  a  stormy  nature  ;  and  what  gi-rms 

Of  virtne  would  hare  buddt  d  in  his  hei^rt, 

Cold  winds  have  checked,  and  blighting  seasons  nip^ 

Yet  in  his  heart  they  live. . .  A  blessing  on  }  ou. 

That  you  may  s«e  th^ir  blossom  and  their  fruit  t 
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And  now  went  Madoc  forlli  for  SfatliraTal ; 

O'er  Menai*s  ebbing  tide,  up  mountain  paths^ 

Beside  grey  mountain-stream,  and  lonely  lake^ 

And  through  old  Snowdon^s  forest  solitude, 

He  held  right  on  his  solitary  way. 

Nor  paus'd  he  in  that  rocky  vale,  where  of^ 

Up  the  familiar  path^  with  gladder  pace, 

His  steed  had  hastened  to  the  well-known  door,  •• 

That  valley,  o*er  whose  crags,  and  sprinkled  treei^ 

And  winding  stream,  so  6ft  his  eye  had  IoT*d 

To  liog<»r,  gazing,  as  the  eve  grew  dim, 

From  Dolwyddelan's  Tower  ; , .  alas  !  fherefromi 

As  from  his  brother's*  monument,  he  turn'd 

A  loathing  eye,  and  through  the  rocky  vale  . 

Sped  on.     From  morn-  till  noon,  from  noon  till  eve^ 

lie  travell  d  on  his  way  ;  and  When  at  morn 

Again  Che  Ocean  Chief  bestrode  his  steed, 
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The  heights  of  Snowdon  on  his  backu^ard  glance 
Hung  like  a  cloud  in  heaYen.     O'er  heath  and  hill 
And  barren  height  he  rode  ;  and  darker  now^, 
In  loftier  majesty  thy  mountain  seat, 
Star-loving  Idris.  rose.     Nor  turn'd  he  nov 
Beside  Kregennan,  where  his  infant  feet 
Had  trod  Ednywain's  hall ;  nor  loitered  he. 
In  the  green  Tales  of  Pow}  s,  till  he  came 
Where  Warnway  rolls  hts  wat(  rs  undtrneath 
The  v^alls  of  Mathraval,  old  Mathrayal^ 
Cyyeilioc's  princely  and  paternal  seat. 

But  Madoc  rush'd  not  forward  now  to  greet 

The  chief  he  lov'd,  for  from  the  hall  was  heard 

The  Toice  of  harp  and  song.     It  was,  that  day, 

The  feast  of  victory  at  Mathraval ; 

Around  the  Chieftain's  board  the  warriors  sate  ; 

The  sword,  and  shield,  and  helmet,  on  the  wall^ 

And  round  the  pillars,  were  in  peace  hung  up ; 

And,  as  tJie  flashes  of  the  centr  ;l  6re, 

At  fits  arose,  a  dance  of  wavy  light 

ria}  'd  o'(  r  the  reddening  stet  I.    The  Chiefs,  who  late 

So  wel'  had  wielded,  in  the  play  of  war, 

Those  weapons,  sate  around  the  board,  to  quaif 

The  beverage  of  the  brave,  and  hear  their  fame* 
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C}Tei)ioc  stood  before  them,  ..in  his  pride 

Stood  np  the  Poet-Prince  of  Mathraval ; 

His  hands  were  on  the  harp,  his  eyes  were  clo8*d| 

His  head,  as  if  in  reyerence  to  receive 

Ihe  inspiration,  bent;   anon,  he  raised 

His  glowing  countenance,  and  brighter  ejre, 

And  swept,  with  passionate  hand^  the  ringing  harp« 

Fill  high  the  Hirlas  Horn  !  to  GrufjrdJ  bear 

Its  frothy  beyerage, . .  from  his  crimson  lance 

The  invader  fled  ;  . .  fill  high  the  gold-tipt  Horn  ! 

Heard  ye  in  Maelor  the  st^'p  of  war  ?  .  • 

The  hastening  shout  ? . .  the  onset  ?  . .  Did  ye  hear 

The  clash  and  clang  of  arms  ? . .  the  battle-din, 

Loud  as  the  roar  of  Ocean,  when  the  winds 

At  midnight  are  abroad  ?  . .  the  yell  of  wounds  ?  • . 

The  rage  ?  . . the  agony?  . ,  .gire  to  him  the  Horn 

Whose  sppar  was  broken,  and  whose  buckler  pierced- 

With  many  a  shaft,  yet  not  the  less  he  fought 

And  ronqufT'd  ;  . .  therefore  let  Ednyved  share 

The  generous  drauglit ;  give  him  the  long  blue  Horn  { 

Pour  out  again,  and  fill  again  the  S[:oil 

Of  the  wild  ball,  with  silver  wroaght  of  yore; 

Bear  ye  to  Tadyr's  hand  the  golden  lip. 

Eagle  of  battle  !  for  Moreiddig  fill 
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The  honoambk  IlirlM  ! .  .where  are  Thej  ? 
l^'faere  are  the  not^le  Brethren  f  Wolres  of  war, 
Thejr  luipt  their  border  well,  they  dU  their  part, 
Their  fame  if  full,  thctir  lot  is  praiis  and  song  . . . 
A  mournful  sdog  io  ne,  a  »ong  of  woe  I . . 
Brare  Brethvea !  for  their  honour  liriia  the  cngi 
Vi^Juofa  Ibey  thtdl  qu^jio  more. 

We  drove  awaj 
The  strangers  ftexa  our  land  ;  profuse  of  life, 
Our  warriors  rvM»h^d  to  batUe,  and  the  Sun 
Saw,  from  his  noontide  fields,  their  manly  strife. 
Four  thou  the.  flowing  mead !  Cup<bearcr,  fill 
The  Hirlas  !  for  hadst  thou  beheld  the  day 
Of  Llidota,  (hov  haidst  koowa  how  .well  the  Chicffs 
Deserve  this- booour  now.     Cyveilio&'s  shield 
Were  they  in  danger,  when  the  Invader  canie ; 
Be  i^ise  and  liberty  their  lot  on  earth, 
rJUid  joy  be  theirs  hi  heaven. 

Here  eeas^  tbe  soing. 
Then  from  tbe  threriiold  on  the  rush-strewn  jQLoor 
lliladoG  advanc^id.     Cyveilioc's  eye  was  i|ow 
To  prc'sent  forms  awaJ^e  but,  even  gs  still 
he  f<  It  his  harp- chords- throb  with  dying  sQUi^dSj 
Th*'  heat  and  &tir«nd  passion  had  uot  ytt 
Subsided  in  his  Bout.    Ag^in  he  strock 
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The  loud-ton'd  harp.  . . .  Pour  from  the  silver  yase, 

And  brim  the  honourable  Horn,  and  bear 

The  draught  of  joy  to  Madoc, . .  he  who  first 

Explor'd  the  desert  wa^rs  of  Ocean,  first, 

Through  the  ^  ide  waste  of  sea  and  sky,  held  on 

Undaunted,  till  upon  another  World, 

The  Lord  and  Conqueror  of  the  Elements, 

He  set  his  foot  triumphant !  Fill  for  him 

The  Hirlas  !  fill  the  honourable  Hora! 

This  is  a  happy  hour,  for  Madoc  treads 

The  hall  of  Mathraval ;  by  every  foe 

Dreaded,  by  every  friend  belov'd  the  best, 

Madoc,  the  Briton  Prince,  the  Ocean  Lord, 

Who  nerer  for  injustice  rear  d  his  arm. 

G'lYe  him  the  Hirlas  Horn,  fill,  till  the  draught 

Of  joy  shall  quiver  o'er  the  golden  brim  ! 

In  happy  hour  the  hero  hath  returned! 

In  happy  hour  the  friend,  the  brother  treads 

Cy  veilioc's  floor ! 

He  sprung  to  greet  his  guest ; 
The  cordial  grasp  of  fellowship  vras  given  ; 
They  ga<ve  the  seat  of  honour,  and  they  filled 
For  him  the  Hirlas  Horn.  .  .So  there  was  joy 
In  Mathra<val.     Cyveilioc  and  his  Chiefs, 
All  eagerly,  with  wonder-waiting  eyes, 
▼OL.  I.  f 


Leek  to  the,  Wanderer  of  the  Waters*  tale. 
Nor  mean  the  joy  which  kindled  Madoo*s  brow^ 
Whenai  he  totd  of  daring  enterprise ; 
Crown'd  with  desenr'd  success.  .  Intent  they  heavl 
Of  all  the; blessings  of  that  hapt>ier  clime ; . 
And  when  the  adrenturer  sp^ke  of  soon>  retvrn|^ 
Each  on  the  other  gaz*d,  as  if  to  say., 
Methinks  it  were  a  goodly  lot  to. dwell 
In  that  fair  land  in  peace. 

Then- said  the  Prince* 
Of  Powys,  Madoc,  at  an  happy  time 
Thy  feet  have  sought  the  house  of  MathraTal ; 
For  on  the  morroWy  in  the  eye  of  light. 
Our  bards  will  hold  their  congress*    Seekest  thou 
Comrades  to  share  success  ?  proclaim  abroad 
Thine  invitation  there,  and  it  shall  spread 
Far  as  our  fathers  ancient  tong^e  is  known.:. 
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The  mantling  mead  went  round  at  MathrSfcval; 
'i'hat  was.  a  happy  hour  I     Of  other  years 
They  talk'd,  of  jcomtnon, toils,  and  fields^  of  war  t 
Where  they  foughtrsi^e  by  side.;  of  Corwen's  dnjr 
Ofgiery,  and  of  comtad(*s  now  no  more  : . . 
Themesf  of  delight,  and  grief  which  brought  its  joy. 
Thus  they  beguird  the  pleasant  hottrS|  while  night 
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Wain*d  fast  away  ;  then  late  they  laid  them  down, 
Each  on  his  bed  of  rushes,  8tr«;tch*d  around 
^e  central  &eei 

The  Sun  was  newlj  risen 
When  Madoc  joined  his  host,  no  longer  now 
Clad  as  the  conquering  chief  of  Maelor, 
In  princely  arms,  but  in  his  nobler  robe, 
The  sky.bltte  mantle  of  the  bard,  array'd. 
So  for  the  place  of  meeting  they  set  forth ; 
And  now  they  reached  M^ngeil'f  lonely  church. 
Amid  a  grore  of  evc^rgreens  it  stood, 
A  garden  and  a  grove,  where  ewery  grare 
Was  deck'4  with  flowers,  or  with  unfading  plants 
O'ergrown,  sad  rue,  and  funeral  rosemary. 
Here  Madoc  paus*d.    The  morn  is  youqg,  quoth  he ; 
A  little  while  to  old  remembrance  giren 
\VH1  not  belate  ua.  .  •  Maay  a  year  hath  fled, 
Gyreitioc,  «nce  you  led  me  here,  and  told       ^ 
The  legend  of  the  Saint.     Come !  • .  be  not  loath ! 
We  will  not  loiter  long.  .  •  So  soon  to  mount 
The  bark,  which  will  for  erer  bear  me  hence, 
I  would  not  willingly  pass  by  one  spot 
That  thus  recals  the  thought  of  other  times, 
Without  a  pilgrio/s  Tisit* 

Thus  he  spake^ 
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And  drew  Cyvellioc  through  the  church-yard  porch ^ 

To  the  rude  image  of  Saint  Monacel. 

Dost  thou  remember,  Owen,  said  the  Prince, 

When  first  I  was  thy  guest  in  early  youth, 

1  hat  once,  as  we  had  wander'd  here  at  eve, 

You  told,  how  here  a  poor  and  hunted  hare 

Ran  to  the  Virgin's  feet,  and  look'd  to  her 

For  life  ?  . .  I  thought,  when  Usteni>ng  to  the  tale, 

She  had  a  merciful  heart,  and  that  her  face 

Must  with  a  saintly  gentleness  faa^ve  beam'd, 

AVhen  boasts  could  read  its  virtue.     Here  we  sate, 

Upon  the  jutting  root  of  this  old  yeugh.,. 

Dear  friend  !   so  pleasant  didst  thou  make  those  daye, 

That  in  my  heart,  long  as  my  heart  shall  beat, 

Minutest  recollections  still  will  livcy 

Still  be  the  source  of  joy. 

As  Madoc  spake. 
His  glancing  eye  fell  on  a  monument, 
Around  whose  base  the  rosemary  droop'd  down, 
As  yet  not  rooted  well.     Sculptured  above, 
A  warrior  lay  ;  the  shield  was  on  his  arm  ; 
Madoc  approached,  and  saw  the  blazonry, . . 
A  sudden  ciiill  ran  through  him,  as  he  read, 
Here  Yorwerth  Uc^s  ...  it  was  his  bri>ther's  gra^e^ 
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Cyyeilioc  took  him  by  the  hand  :   For  this, 

Madoc,  \iras  I  so  loath  to  enter  here  ! 

He  sought  the  sanctuary,  but  close  upon  him 

The  murderers  follow'd,  and  by  yonder  copse 

The  stroke  of  death  was  giren.     All  I  could 

Was  done  ;  . .  I  saw  him  here  consigned  to  rest, 

Daily  due  masses  for  his  soul  are  sung, 

And  duly  hath  his  grave  been  decked  with  flowers 

So  saying,  from  the  place  of  death  he  led 
The  silent  prince.     But  lately,  he  pursued, 
Llewelyn  was  my  guest,  thy  favourite  boy. 
For  thy  sake  and  his  own,  it  was  my  hope 
That  he  would  make  his  home  at  Mathraval : 
He  had  not  needed  then  a  father's  love. 
But  he,  I  know  not  on  what  enterprise, 
Was  brooding  ever  ;  and  these  secret  thoughts 
Led  him  away.    God  prosper  the  brave  boy ! 
It  were  a  happier  day  for  this  poor  land 
If  e'er  Llewelyn  mount  his  rightful  throne. 
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The  place  of  meeting  was  «  high  hill-top, 

Nor  bower 'd  with  trees,  nor  broken  by  the  plougliy 

Remote  from  hnman  dwellings,  and  the  stir 

Of  human  life,  and  open  to  .the  breath 

And  to  the  eye  of  Heaven.     In  days  of  yore, 

There  had  the  circling  stones  been  planted  ;  there^ 

From  earliest  ages,  the  primeTal  lore. 

Thro'  Bard  to  Bard,  wi|h  reverence  handed  down. 

They  whom  to  wonder,  or  the  love  of  song. 

Or  reference  of  their  father's  ancient  rites 

Led  thither,  stood  without  the  ring  of  itonei, 

Cyveilioc  enter'd  to  the  initiate  Bards, 

Himself,  albeit  his  hands  were  stain*d  with  war, 

Initiate  ;  for  the  Order  in  the  lapse 

Of  years,  and  in  their  nation's  long  decline, 

From  the  first  rigour  of  their  purity 

Somewhat  had  fallen.     The  Masters  of  the  Song 
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In  azure  robes  were  rob^d, . .  that  one  bright  hue 
To  emblem  unity,  and  peace,  and  truth, 
IJke  HeaTCB,  which  o'er  a  world  of  wickedness 
Spreads  Ui  eternal  canopj  serene. 

The  bards  of  Britain  there,  a  noble  band, 
Within  the  Stones  of  Federation  stood, 
On  the  green  turf^  and  under  the  blue  sk/. 
Their  heads  in  reverence  bare^  and  bare  of  foot. 
A  deathless  brotherhood  !  Cyreilioc  there, 
Lord  of  the  Hirlas  ;  Lljwarc  there  was  seen, 
And  old  Cynddeiw,  to  whose  lofty  song, 
So  many  a  time  amidst  his  father's  hall, 
Resigning  all  his  soul,  had  Madoc  given 
The  flow,  of  feeling  loose.     But  Madoc*s  heart 
Was  fall ;  old  feelings  and  remembrances 
And  thongbts  from  which  was  no  escape,  arose  : 
He  was  not  there  to  whose  sweet  lay,  so  oft, 
With  all  a  brother's  fond  delight,  he  lovM 
To  listen,  .  •  Hoel  was  not  there  !  . .  the  hand 
That  oncje  so  well,  amid  the  triple  chords, 
Mor'd  in  the  rapid  maze  of  harmony, 
It  had  no  motion  now  ;  the  lips  were  dumb 
Which  knew  all  tones  of  passion  ;  and  that  heart, 
That  warm,  ebullient  heart,  was  cold  and  still, 
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Upon  its  bed  of  clay,     lie  look'd  around, 

A_nd  there  was  no  familiar  countenance, 

None,  but  Cynddelw's  face,  which  he  had  learnt 

In  childhood,  and  old  age  had  set  his  mark. 

Making  unsightly  alteration  there. 

Another  generatiori  had  sprung  up. 

And  made  him  fetl  how  fast  the  days  of  man 

Flow  by,  how  soon  their  number  is  told  out. 

lie  knew  not  then  that  Llywarc's  ky  should  give 

His  future  fame  ;  his  spirit  on  the  past 

Brooding,  beheid,  with  no  forefeeling  joy, 

The  rising  sons  of  song,  who  there  essay'd. 

Their  eaglet  ftlglit.     But  there  among  the  youth, 

In  the  green  vesture'  of  their  earliest  rank, 

Or  with  the  aspirants  clad  in  motley  garb;. 

Young  Bonvras  stood  ;  and,  one  whose  favour'd  race 

Heaven  with  the  hereditary  poweK  had  blest. 

The  old  Gwalchmai's  not  degenerate  child  ; 

And  th(  re  another  Ernion  ;  gifted  youths, 

The  heifs  of  immortality  on  earth, 

Whose  after-strains,  through  many  a  distant  age 

Cambria  shall  boast,  and  love  the  songs  that  telir 

The  fame  of  Owen's  house. 

There,  in  the  eye 
Of  light^  and  in  the  face  of  day,  the  rites 
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Began.     Upon  the  Stone  ofCo^enant 

The  sheathed  sword  was  laid  ;  the  Master  then 

Rais'd  up  his  Toice,  and  cried,  Let  them  who  se»k> 

The  high  degree  and  sacred  privilege 

Of  Bardic  science,  and  of  Cimbric  lore, 

Here  to  the  Bards  of  Britain  make  their  claim  ! 

Thus  having  said,  the  Master  batle  the  you<hs 

Approach  the  place  of  peace,  and  merit  thcro 

The  Bard's  niost  honourable  name  :  At  that, 

Heirs  and  transmtttors  of  the  ancient  light, 

The  youths  advanced  ;  they  heard  the  Cimbric  lore,. 

From  earliest  days  preserved  ;  they  sfruck  their  harps^ 

And  each  ki  doe  succession  rais*d  the  song* 

Last  of  the  aspirants,  as  of  greener  years. 
Young  Caradoc  advanced  :  his  lip  as  yi^t 
Scarce  darkened  with  its  down,  his  flaxen  locks 
Wreath'd  in  contracting  ringlets  waving  low  ; 
His  large  blue  eyes  were  bright,  and  kindled  now 
With  that  same  passion  that  infiam'd  his  cheek  ; 
Yet  in  his  cheek  there  was  the  sickliness 
"Which  thought  and  feplihg  leave,  wearini;  away 
The  hue  of  youth.     Inclining  on  his  harp. 
He,  while  his  comrades  in  probation  song 
ApproT^d  their  claim^  stood  hearkening,  as.  it  seem^-dj^ 
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And  yet  like  uiUDtelligible  sounds 
He  heard  the  symphony  and  Toice  attuned  ; 
Eren  in  such  feelh>g»  as,  all  undtffin'd. 
Come  w^th  the  flow  of  waters  to  the  soul, 
Or  with  the  motions  of  the  moonlight  sky. 
Eut  when  his  bidding  came^he  at  the  call 
Arising  from  the  dreamy  ovood,  advanced. 
Threw  ba^k  his  mantle,  and  began  the  lay* 

Where  are  the  sons  of  Garran  ?  where  his  tnhf^ 
The  faithful  ?  following  their  beloved  Chief, 
They  the  Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean  sought ; 
Ner  human  tongue  hath  told,  nor  human  ear, 
Since  from  the  silver  shores  they  went  their  way^ 
Ilath  heard  their  fortunes.     In.  his  crystal  Ark^ 
Whither  saird  .Merlin  with  his  band.of  Bards^ 
Old  Merlm,  master  of  the  mystic  lore? 
Belike  his  crystal  AHl,  instinct  with  life^ 
Obedient  to  the  mighty  Master,  reached 
The  Land  of  the  Departed  ;  there,  belike. 
They  in  the  clime  of  immortality, 
Themselves  immoral ^  drink  the  gales  of  bliss. 
Which  o'er  Flathinnis  breathe  eternal  spriag, 
Blending  whatever  odours  make  the  gale 
Of.  eve^ing  sweety  whatever  melodjr 
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Charms  the  wbod.traTeller.    In  their  high-roord  halli 
There,  vith  the  Chiefs  of  other  days,  feel  they 
The  miDgled  joy  perTade  them  ?  . .  Or  beneath 
The  mid-sea  waters,  did  that  crystal  Ark 
Down  to  the  secret  depths  of  Ocean  plunge 
Its  fated  crew  ?  Dwell  (hey  in  coral  bowers 
With  Mermaid  lores,  teaching  their  paramours 
The  songs  that  stir  the  sea,  or  make  the  winds 
Hush,  and  the  wares  be  still  ?  In  fields  of  joy 
Hare  they  their  home,  where  central  fires  maintain 
Perpetual  summer,  where  one  emerald  light 
Though  the  green  element  for  erer  flows  ? 

Twice  hare  the  sons  of  Britain  left  her  shores, 

As  the  fledg'd  eaglets  quit  their  natire  nest ; 

Twice  oVer  ocean  hare  her  fearless  sons 

For  eyer  saird  away.     Again  they  launch 

Their  ressels  to  the  deep.  . .  Who  mounts  the  bark  ? 

The  Son  of  Owen,  the  belored  Prince, 

\Vbo  never  for  injustice  rear'd  his  arm. 

Respect  his  enterprize,  ye  Ocean  Wares  ! 

Ye  Winds  of  Hearen,  waft  Madoc  on  his  way  ! 

The  Wares  of  Ocean,  and  the  Winds  o   Hearen 

Became  his  ministers,  and^Madec  found 

Th«  world  be  s*ugbt, . 
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Who  seeks  the  better  land  ? 
Who  mounis  the  V€ssc4  for  the  world  of  pieace? 
lie  who  hath  ft^lt  the  throb  of  pride,  to  hear 
Our  oil  illustiious  aanals  ;  who  was  taught 
To  lisp  the  fame  of  Arthur,  to  revere 
Great  Caratach's  unconquer'd  soul,  and  call 
That  gallant  chief  his  countryman,  who  led 
The  wrath  of  Britain,  from  her  chalky  shores 
To  drive  the  Roman  robber.     He  who  loves 
His  country,  and  who  feels  his  country's  shamo. 
Whose  bones  amid  a  land  of  servitude 
CoulJ  n(  ver  rest  in  peace  ;  who,  if  he  saw 
His  children  slaves^  would  feel  a  pang  in  heayen, .  • 
He  mouuts  the  baxk,  to  seek  for  libecty. 

Who  seeks  the  better  land?    The  wrettiied  one, 

Whose  joys  are  blasU'd  all,  wiiose  heart  is  sick, 

Whq  hath  no  hope,  to  whom  all  change  is  gain, 

To  whom  remembered  pleasures  strike  a  pang 

Which  only  guilt  should  know;  . .  he  mounts  the  bark  ! 

The  bard  will  mount  the  bark  of  b'anishment ; 

The  harp  of  Cambria  shall,  in  other  lands^ 

Remind  the  Cambrian  pf  his  father's  fame  ; . . 

The  Bard  will  seek  the  land  of  liberty, 

The  world  of  peace.  . .  O  Piince,  r,cc.ei?e  the  Bard !. 
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He  ceas*d  (he  son$.     His  cheek,  now  fever-flush'd^ 
Was  (orn'd  to  Madoc,  and  his  asking  eye 
Lingo rM  on  him  in  hope  ;  nor  linger'd  long 
The  look  expectant ;  forward  sprung  (he  Prince, 
And  stretch'd  to  Caradoc  the  right-hand  pledge. 
And  for  the  comrade  of  his  enterprize, 
With  joyful  welcome,  hail'd  tha  joyful  Bard. 

Nor  needed  now  the  Searcher  of  (he  Sea. 

Announce  his  cnttrprize,  by.  Caradoc 

In  song  announced  so  well  ;  from  man  (o  mait 

The  busy  murmur  spread,  while  from  the  Stone 

Of  Covenant  the  sword  was  taken  up, 

And  from  the  Circle  of  the  Ceremony 

The  Bards  went  forth;  their  meeting  now  fulfill'd* 

The  multitude,  unheeding  all  beside. 

Of  Madoc  and  his  noble  enterprize 

Held  stirring  converse  on  their  homeward  way, 

And  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  the  Land, 

Where  Plenty  dwelt  with  Liberty  and  Peace. 
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80  In  the  court  of  Powys  pleasantly, 
With  hawk  and  hound  afield,  and  harp  id  hall^. 
The  days  went  by  ;  till  Madoc,  for^hts  heart 
Was  with  Cadwallon,  and  in  early  spring 
Must  he  let  forth  to  join  him  over-sea, 
Took  his  constrained  farewell.    To  Dinevawr 
He  bent  his  way,  whence  many  a  time  with  Rhys 
Had  he  gone  forth  to  smite  the  Saxon  foe. 
The  Son  of  Owen  greets  his  father's  friend 
With  reverential  joy  :  nor  did  the  Lord 
Of  Dinevawr  with  cold  or  deadened  heart 
Welcome  the  Prince  he  lov'd,  though  not  with  joy-, 
Unmingled  now,  nor  the  proud  consciousness 
Which  in  the  man  of  tried  and  approv'd  worth 
Could  bid  an  equal  hail.     Henry  had  seen 
The  Lord  of  Dinevawr  between  his  knees 
Vow  homage  :  yea^  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr 
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Had  knelt  in  homage  to  that  Saxon  ki^g, 

Who  set  a  •price  upon  bis  father's  head. 

That  Saxon,  on  -whose  soul  his  mother's  blood 

Cried  out  for  vengeance.     Madoc  saw  the  shamo 

Which  Rhys  would  fain  here  hidden,  and,  in  grief 

For  the  degenerate  land,  r^oiced  at  heart 

That  now  anoUier  country  was  his  home. 

Musing  on  thoughts  like  these,  liid  Madoc  roam 

Alone,  along  the  Towy's  winding  shore. 

The  bearers  in  its  bank  had  hollow'd  ont 

Their  social  place  of  dwelling,  and  had  damm*d 

The  summer-current,  with,  their  perfect. art 

Of  instinct,  erring  not  in  means  nor  end. 

But  as  the  floods  of  spring  had  broken  down 

Their  barrier,  so  it's  breaches. un repaired 

AVere  left,  and  roond  the  piles^  which  deepertdriTea 

Still  held  their  place,  the  eddying  waters  whirl'd. 

Now  in  those  habitations  desolate 

One  sole  surriTor  dwelt :  him  Madoc  saw^ 

Labouring  alone,  beside  his  hermit  house  ; 

And  in  that  mood  of  melancholy  thought,  •  • 

For  in  his  boyhood  he  had  lov'd  to  watch 

Their  social  work,  and  for  he  knew  that  maa 

In  bloody  sport  had  w.ell-nigh  rootejd  out 
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The  poor  conniunity, . .  the  ominous  sight* 

Became  a  grief  and  burthen.     Ere  came  on. 

The  dry  l^ares  rustled  to  the  wind,  and  fell 

And  floated  on  the  stream  ;  there  was  no  voice 

Save 'of  the  mournful  rooks^  who  overhead 

Wing'd  their,  long  line  ;  for  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers^ 

Only  the  odour  of  the  autumnal  leaves-; .  • 

All  sights  and  sounds  of  sadness.  . .  And  the  place 

To  that  despondent  mood 'was  mtnFs'rant ;  . . 

Among  the  hills  of  Gwyneth,  and  its  wilds 

And  mountain  glens,  perforce  he  chm^hM  stiir 

The  hope  of  mountain  liberty  ;  they  braced 

And  knit  the  heart  and  arm  of- hardihood  ; . . 

But  here,  in  these  green  meads,  by  these  loit  slopes  t 

And  hanging  groves,  attemper*d  to  the  scene, 

His  spirit  yielded.     As  he  loitered  on, 

There  came  toward  him  one  in  peasant  garb, 

Aiid  called  his  name  ; . .  he  started  at  the  sounds* 

Eor  he  had  heeded  not  the  mau^s  approach  ; 

And  now  that  sudden  and  familiar  voice 

Came  on  him,  like  a  vision.     So  he  s^ood 

Gazing,  and  knew  him  not  in  the  dim  light. 

Till  he  again  cried,  Madoc  !  . .  then  he  woke. 

And  knew  the  voice  of  Ririd,  and  sprang  on, 

And  fell  upon-his  neck^  and  wept  for  joy. 

And  sorrow. 
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O  my  brother  !   Ririd  cried^ 
Long,  Tery  long  it  is  siace  I  have  heard 
The  voice  of  kinduess  I  • .  Let  me  go  with  thee  ! 
I  am  a  wanderer  in  mj  father's  land, . . 
Iloel  he  kill'd,  and  Yorwerth  hath  he  slain  ; 
Llewelyn  hath  not  where  to  hide  his  head 
In  his  own  kingdom  ;  llodri  is  in  chains.  •  • 
Let  me  go  with  thee,  Madoc,  to  some  land 
Where  I  may  look  upon  the  sun,  nor  dread 
The  light  that  may  betray  me  ;  where  at  night  . 
I  may  not,  like  a  hunted  beast,  rouse  up, 
If  the  leaves  rustle  over  ma. 

The  Lord 
Of  Ocean  ^ruggled  with  his  swelling  heart. 
Let  me  go  with  thee  ?  . .  but  thou  didst  not  doubt 
Thy  brother.  . .  Let  thee  go  ?  •  .with  what  a  joy, 
Ririd,  would  I  collect  the  remnant  left, 
The  WTi  tched  remnant  now  of  Owen's  house, 
And  mount  the  bark  o£  willing  banishment, 
And  leave  the  tyrant  to  his  Saxon  friends, 
And  to  his  Sjaxon  yoke  ! . .  I  urged  him  thus^ 
Curbed  down  my  angry  spirit,  and  besought 
Only  that  I.  mlgjit  bid  our  brethren  come, 
And  share  my  exile.     And  he  spurn'd  myprajrev  I 
Thou  bast  a  gentle  pleadei:  at  his  court ; 


•  • 
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•  • 


Slie  may  preTail ;  till  then  abide  thou  here, 

But  not  in  this,  the  garb  of  fear  and  guilt. 

Come  then  to  Dinerawr,  . .  assume  thyself ; .  • 

The  good  old  Rhys  will  bid  thee  welcome  there^ 

And  the  Great  Palace,  like  a  sanctuary, 

Is  safe.     If  then  Queen  Emma's  plea  shonld  fall^ 

My  timely  bidding  hence  shall  summon  thee, 

When  I  ^all  spread  the  sail.  • .  Nay,  hast  thou  learnt 

Suspicion  ; . .  Rhys  is  noble,  and  no  deed 

Of  treachery  eyer  sullied  his  fair  fame. 

Madoc  then  led  his  brother  to  the  hall 
Of  Rhys.     I  bring  to  thee  a  supplicant, 

0  King,  he  cried  ;  'thou  wert  my  father'j^  friend  !^ 
And  till  our  barks  be  ready  in  the  spring, 

1  know  that  here  the-  persecuted  son 
.  Of  Owen  will  be  safe, 

A  welcome  guest ! 
The  old  warrior  cried ;  by  his  good  father's  soul. 
He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  Dineyawr ! 
And  rising  as  he  spake,  he  pledged  his*  hand 
In  hospitality.  . .  How  now  !  q^ioth  he  ; 
This  raiment  ill  beseems  the  princely  son 
Of  Owen  !  . .  Ririd  at  his  words  was  led 
Apart  j  they  wash'd  his  feet,  they  ga?e  to  htm 
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Fine  linen,  as  beseemed  his  royal  lace^ 

The  tunic  of  soft  texture  worea  well, 

The  broider'd  girdle,  ihe  broad  mantle  edged 

With  far  and  flowing  low,  the  bonnet  last, 

Form'd  of  some  forest.  maztiB's  costly  spoils* 

The  Lord  of  Dinerawr  sate  at  the  dice 

With  Madoc,  -«vben  he  saw  him,  thus  array'd| 

Returning  to 'the  hall.     Aye  !  this  is  well  1 

The  noble  Chtef'exclaimc''d  ;  'tis  as  of  yore, 

When  in  Aberfraw,  at  his  father's  board. 

We  sate  together,  after  we  had  won 

Peace  and  rejoicing,  with  onr  own  right  hands. 

By  Corwen,  where,  commixt  with  Saxon  blood, 

Along  its  ToAy  channel  the  dark. Dee 

Roll'd  darker  waters^.  •  •  Would  that  all  his  house 

Had,  in  their  day  of  trouble,  thought  of  me, 

And  honour'd  me  like  this  !  David  respects 

Deheubarth's  strength,  nor.  would,  respect  it  less, 

When  such  protection  leagu'd  its  cause  with  Bea?en. 

• 

I  had  forgot  his  Messenger  !  quoth  he. 
Arising  from  the  dice.     Go,  bid  him  here ! 
He  came  here  this  morning  at  an  ill.starr'd  heurf 
To  Madoc  he  pursued  ;  my  laxy  grooms 
Had  let  the  bounds  play  havoc  in  my  iock^ 
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And  my  old  blood  was  chaf'd.     I*faith,  the  King 
Hath  chosen  well  his  messens^er  : .  .  he  saw 
That,  in  that  mood,  I  might  have  rendered  him-   • 
A  hot  and  hasty  answer,  and  hath  waited^. 
Belike  to  Dayid's  seryice  and  to  mine,.^ 
My  better  leisure. 

Now  the  Messenger 
Entered  the  hall ;  Goagan  of  P0W3  s-land, 
He  of  Caer-Einion  was  it,  who  was  charg'd 
From  Gwyneth  to  Deheubarth  ;  a  braye  man^ 
Of  copious  speechi     He  told  the  royal  son. 
Of  Gryffidd,  the  descendant  of  the  line 
Of  Rbys-ab-Tudyr  mawr,  that  he  came  there- 
From  Dayid,  son  of  Owen,  of  the  stock 
Of  kingly  Cynan.     [  am  sent,  said  he, 
With  friendly  greeting  ;  and  as  I  receive 
Welcome  and  honour,  so,  in  David's  name,. 
Am  I  to  thank  the  Lord  of.  Dinevawr. 

£ 

Tell  on  !  quoth  Rhys,  the  purport  and  the  cause- 
Of  this  appeal  ? 

Of  late,  some  f ugitLyes- 
Came  from  the  South  to  Mona,  whom  the  King- 
Receiv'd  with  generous  welcome.    Some  there  were 
Who  blam'd  hia  royal  gpodness ;  for.  they  said^. 
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TTiese  were  the  subjects  of  a  rival  Prince, 
Who,  peradventare,  would  with  no  such  bountjr 
Cherish  a  northern  suppliant.     This  they  urged, 
1  know  not  if  from  memory  of  old  feuds. 
Better  forgotten,  or  in  enyy.     Mov'd 
Hereby,  King  Da:rid  swore  he  would  not  rest 
Till  he  had  put  the  question  to  the  proof. 
Whether,  with  liberal  honour,  the  Lord  Rhys 
Would  greet  his  me&sengpr  ;  but  none  was  found^ 
Of  all  who  had  instill'd  that  eril  doubt. 
Ready  to  bear  this  embassy  :  I-  heard  it, 
And  did  my  person  tender, . .  for  I  knew 
The  nature  of  Lord  Rhys  of  DineTawr. 

Well  !  quoth  the  Chief,  Goagan  of  Powys-land, 
This  honourable  welcome  that  thou  seekest, 
Wherein  may  it  consist  ? 

In  giying  me, 
Goagan  of  Powys-land  replied,  a  horse 
Better  than  mine,  to  bear  me  home,  a  suit 
Of  seemly  raiment,  and  ten  marks  in  coin. 
And  raiment  and  two  marks  to  him  who  leads 
My  horse's  bridle. 

For  his  sake,  said  Rhys, 
Who  sent  thee,  thou  shalt  have  the  noblest  steed 
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In  all  mj  studs*.  •  •  I  double  thee  the  marks, 
And  give  the  raiment  three*feld«     More  than  thii, 
Saj  thou  to^  David,  that  the  guests  who  sit 
At  board  with  me,  and  drink  of  my  own  cup, 
Are  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd.    Tell  the  King, , 
That  thus  it  is  -Lord  Rhys  of  Dine?awr, 
Delighteth  to  do  honour  to  the  sons 
Of  Owen,  ofhis.okl.and  honoured  friend* 
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Faretrell,  raj  brotlier,  cried  <Jie  Oceaa  Chief  | 
A  little  while  farewell !  as  through  the  gate 
Of  DineTawr  he  pait,  to  pass  agaia 
That  hospitable  threshold  ne^er  mere. 
And  thou  too^  O  thou  ^ood  old  man !  trae  friend.. 
Of  Owen,  and  of  Owen^s  house,  farewell ! 
'Twill  not  be  told  me,  Rhy«^  when  thy  grey  hain 
Are  to  the  grave  gone  down ;  but  oftentlmea 
In  the  distant  world  I  sbail  remember  thee. 
And  think  that,  come  thy  summona  when  it  may^ 
Thon  wilt  not  lea^re  a  braver  man  behind*  •  •  • 
Now  God  be  with  thee,  Rhys ! 

The  old  Chief  paa»*4 
A  moment  ere  he  answered,  as  for  pain  ; 
Then  shaking  his  hoar  head,  I  never  yet 
Gave  thee  this  hand  unwillingly  beibre  1 
When  for  a  guest  I  apre^dthe,  boards  my  heart 
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Will  think  on  him,  whom  eyer  with  roost  j 07 
It  leapt  to  welcome  :  should  I  ever  lift 
The  spear  against  the  Saxon,  • .  for  old  Rhys 
I  lath  that  within  him  yet,  that  could  uplift 
The  Cimbric  spear,    •  I  then  shall  wish  his  aid, 
Who  oft  has  conquered  with  me  :  when  I  kneel 
In  prayer  to  Heaven,  an  old  man's  prayer  shall  hi*g 
A  blessing  on  thee  ! 

Madoc  answered  not, 
But  graspt  his  hand  in  silence,  then  sprang  up 
And  spurr'd  his- courser  on.     A  weary  way, 
Through  forest  and  o'er  fell.  Prince  Madoc  rode. 
And  now  he  skirts  the  bay  whose  reckless  waves 
Roll  o'er  the  plain  of  Gwaelod  :  fair  fields, 
And  busy  towns,  and  happy  Tillages, 
They  overwhelmed  in  one  disastrous  day ; 
For  they,  by  their  eternal  siege,  had  sapp'd 
The  bulwark  of  the  land,  while  Setthenyn 
Took  of  his  charge  no  thought,  till,  in  his  sloth 
And  riotous  cups  surprised,  he  saw  the  sea 
Roll  like  an  army  o'er  the  levelled  mound. 
A  supplicant  in  other  courts,  he  mourn'd 
His  crime  and  ruin  ;  in. another's  court 
The  kingly  harp  of  Garanhir  was  heard, 
Wailing  his  kingdom  wrecked ;  and  many  a  Prince^ 
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Warn*d  by  the  visitation,  sought  and  gain*4 
A  Aintlj  crown,  Tyneio,  Merini, 
Boda  and  Brenda  and  Aelgyvarch, 
Gwynon  and  Celjnin  and  Gwynodyl. 

To  Qardsey  was  the  liard  of  Ocean  bound ; 
Bardsey,  the  holy  Islet,  in  whose  soli 
Did  many  a  Chief  and  many  a  Saint  repose, 
His  great  progenitors.     He  mounts  the  skiff; 
I^er  canvass  swells  before  the  breeze,  the  sea        ^ 
Sings  round  her  sparkling  keel,  and  soon  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  treads  the  venerable  shore. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven  ;  the  blessed  Sun,  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Careered,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light. 
pow  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky, 
The  billows  heave  !  one  glowing  green  expanse. 
Save  where  .along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown^  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  tts  proudest*  tint  of  amethyst, 
£mba^V<l  in  emerald  glory.    All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad  :  like  floating  foam^ 
The  sea-guUs  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ;  - 
VOL.  I.  & 
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Witli  long  protruded  neck;  the  connoraa^s 
-rWing  their  far  fligkt  aloft,  and  round  and  rooi^ 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  gire  theii?  note.of  joy« 
"It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling  :  even  the  insect  swarms 
dFrom  their  dairk  Book«  and  corerts  issued  for% 
To  sport  thre'r  one  daj  ^g  existence  more  j 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank^ 
Seem'd  now  as  though  it  had  i^o  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  biftb;  the  Rocks,  and  Shor«9^ 
The  Forest  and  the  everlasting  Hills, 
Smird  in  that  joyful  sunslnnCi  • .  they  parioAk 
3'he  unirersal  blessing. 

To  this  Isle, 
"Where  his  forefathers  were  consigned  to  dnst^ 
Bid  Madoc  come  ibr  natural  piety, 
Ordering  a  solemn  service  lor  their  souls. 
1  herefore  for  this  the  Church  that  day  was  dresa'diS 
For  this  the  Abbot,  in  his  alb  array VI, 
At  the  high  altar  stood ;  for  this^infusM, 
Sweet  incense  from  the  waving  thuribnle 
Rose  like  a  mist,  and  the  grey  brotherho(^ 
'  Chaunted  the  solemn  mass.    And  now  on  hjgk 
The  mighty  Mystery  had  been  elevate, 
A^d  now  arottnd  the  graves  the  bcetherm 
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In  long  array  proceed :  eadi  In  his  hand, 

1  all  as  the  staff  of  some  wayfaring  man 

Sears  the  brown  taper,  with  their  daylight  flamel 

ttmrnlng  the  chearfni  day.     Before  the  train 

The  Gross  is  home,  where,  fashion'd  to  the  life 

in  shape,  and  size,  and  ghastly  colouring, 

The  awful  Image  hacgs.     Next,  in  its  shrine 

Of  gold  and  ciystal,  by  tiie  Abbot  held. 

The  mighty  Mystery  came ;  on  either  h^nd 

Three  Prieste  uphold  above,  on  silver  wands, 

The  purple  p^.    With  holy  water  next 

A  father  went,  therewith,  from  hyssop  branch, 

Sprinkling  the  graves  ;  the  wWle,  with  oae  ac'corJ, 

The  solemn  psalm  of  mercf  all  inton'd. 

fure  was  the  faith  of  Madoc,  ibough  his  mind 
To  all  this  pomp  aiid«solemn  circumstance 
Yielded  a  wHIing  homage*     But  the  place 
Was  holy  ;  . .  the  dead  air,  which  uoderoealh 
Those  arches  never  felt  the  healthy  sun ^ 
Nor  the  free  raotion  of  the  elements, 
Chilly  and  damp,  infiis!d  associate  awe  s 
The  sacred  odours  of  the  Incense  «tili 
Floated ;  the  dayHght  and  the  taper.flames 
Commingled^  dimmmg  each,  and  each  bedimffi'd; 
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And  as  the  slow  procession  paced  along^ 

Still  to  their  hymn,  as  if  iii  symphony. 

The  regular  foot-fall  sounded :  swelling  no\f^ 

'1  heir  voices  in  one  chorus,  loud  and  deep, 

llung  o  er  the  echoing  aisle  ;  and  when  it  ceas'd, 

The  silence  of  that  huge  and  sacred  pile 

Came  on  the  heart.     What  wonder  if  the  Prince 

Yielded  his  homage  now  ?  tl^e  influences 

Of  that  sweet  autumn  day  made  erery  sense 

AHtg  to  every  impulse, , .  and  beneath 

Ihe  stones  whereon  he. stood,  his  ancestors 

Were  monldering,  dust  to  diist.     Father  !  quoth  he, 

When  now  the  rites  were  ended,  . .  far  away 

It  hath  been  Madoc's  lot  to  pitch  his  tent 

On  other  shores  ;  there,  in  a  foreign  land, 

Far  from  my  fathers*  burial  place,  must  I 

Be  laid  to  reat ;  yet  would  I  have  my  name 

Be  held  with  theirs  in  memory.     I  beieech  you, 

Have  thiia  yearly  rite  for  evermore, 

As  I  will  leave  endowment  for  the  same  j 

And  let  me  be  remember'd  in  the  prayer. 

The  day  shall  be  a  holy  day  with  me, 

While  I  do  live  ;  they  who  come  after  m« 

Will  hold  it  holy  ;  it  will  be  a  bond 

O  f  l^Tc  and  brotherhood,  when  tdl  besido 
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Ilath  been  dissufv*J  ;  and  though  ^iJe  ocean  Vo/Ii 

Bet\veeii#iny  people  and  their  mother  Isle, 

'Jliis  shall  be  their  communion  :    I'hey  shall  send, 

Link'd  in"one  sacreij  feeling  at  one  hour, 

In  the  hame  language,  the  same  prater  to  ilearcn, 

And  eacb  remembering  each  in  piely, 

Pray  jCor  the  others  welfare. 

The  old  man 
Pcrtook  (hat  feeling,  and  some  pious  tears 
Fell  down  his  aged  cheek.     Kinsman  and  son, 
It  shall  be' so  !  said  he  ;  and  thou  &halt  be 
Ilemember'd  in  the  prayer  ;  nor  then  alone  ; 
Lut  till  nfy  sinking  sands  be  quite  run  out, 
1l.is  feeble  voice  shall,  from  its  solitude, 
Go  up  for  thee  to  Heaven! 

And  now  the  bell 
Rung  out  its  chearful  summons  ;  to  the  hall| 
In  seemly  older,  pass  the  brotherhood': 
The  serving.men  wait  with  the  ready  ewer  ; 
The  place  of  honour  to  the  Prince  is  given, 
'ihe  Abbot's  right-hand  guest;  tKe  viands  smoke,. 
'I  he  horn  of  ale  goes  roun4  ;  and  now,  the  catevi 
Remov'd,  for  days  of  festival  reservU 
Comes  choice^  beverage,  clary,  hippQcras,. 
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And  meed  mature,  that  to  the  geblet's  brim 
Sparkles,  and  sings,  and  smiles.     It  was  a  dajF 
Of  that  allowable  and  temperate  mirth 
Which  leaves  a  joy  for  memory.    Madoc  toli 
Ills  (ale  ;  and  thus,  with  question  and  reply 
J\nd  cheerful  intercourse,  from  noon  till  nonef^ 
The  brethren  sate  ;  and  vfhen  the  quire  was  donoi 
Reoew'd  their  comrerse,  till  the  vesper  bell. 

And  now  the  Porter  called  Prince  Madoc  out, 
I'o  speak  with  one,  he  said,  who  from  the  lan^ 
Had  sought  him,  and  reqair  d  his  private  ear. 
JUadoc  in  the  moonlight  met  him  :  in  his  hand 
']  he  stripling  held  an  oar,  and  on  hbback, 
Like  a  broad  shield,  the  coracle  was  hung. 
Uncle  !  he  cried,  and,  with  a  gush  of  tears^ 
Sprung  to  the  glad  embrace. 

O  my  brave  boy  t 
Llewelyn  !  my  dear  boy  !  with  stifled  voice, 
And  interrupted  utterance,  Madoc  cried, 
And  many  times  he  claspt  him  to  his  breast, 
And  many  times  drew  back  and  gaz'd  upon  him» 
AViping  the  tears  away  which  dimmed  the  sight, 
And  told  him  how  his  heart  had  yearn'd  for  hint 
Ai  with  a  fdther*s  love,  and  bade  him  now 
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Forsake  hts  losely  haants  and  come  wiHi  him^. 
^nd  sail  beyond  the  seasimd  share  his  fate. 

No!  by  my  God  I  the  high.hearted  youth  replied^ 

It  never  shall  be  said  Llewelyn  left 

His  father's  morderer  on  his  father  s  throne  ! 

I^am  the  rightfalking  of  this  poor  land.  •  • 

Go  thou,  aud  wisely  go  I  but  1  must  stay. 

That  I  may  sare  my  people.    Tell  me,  Uncle^ 

The  story  of  thy  fortunes  ;  I  can  hear  it 

Here  in  tKis  lonely  Isle,  and  at  thi»  hour, . 

S^cuielyi 

Nay,  quoth  Madoc,  tell  mc  first 
Where  are  thy  haunts  and  corerts,  and  what  hope 
Thou  liast  to  bear  thee  up  ?  Why  goestthou  not 
To  Mathraval  ?  there  would  CyyeiUoc  give 
A  kinsman's  welcome  ;  or  at  Dinevawr, 
The  gues^  of  honour  shoaldsl  thou  be  with  Rhys ; 
And  he,  belike,  from  David  might,  obtain 
Some  recompense,  though  poor*. . 

What  recompense  i 
Exclaimed  Llewelyn ;  whatrhath  he  to  give, 
But  life  for  life  ?  and  wha^  have  I  to  claim 
Sat  vengeance,  fwdopy^father  Yorwerth's  throned 
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If  viith  aught  ^ott  of  that  my  soul  could  rest. 

Would  I  nol  through  the  wide  world  follow  thee. 

Dear  Uncle  I  and  fare  with  thee,  well  or  ill, 

And  show  to  thine  old  age  the  tenderjicss 

My  childhood  found  from  thee  ! .  .What  hopes  I  havt 

Let  time  dispUy  :  Have  thou  no  fear  for  me  ! 

My  bed  is  made  wiihin  the  ocean  caresi 

Of  Fea-wecds,  bleach'd  by  many  a  sun  f  nJ  shower  > 

1  know  the  mounfain  dt ns,  and  every  hold 

And  fastness  of  the  forest ;  and  I  know, . . . 

What  troublis  him  by  day  and  in  hU  dreams,  * , , 

There's  many  an  honest  heart  in  Gwyneth  yet ! 

But  ttU  me  thine  adventure  ;  that  wjU  be 

A  joy  to  think  of  in -long  winter  nights, 

"When  stormy  billows  make  iny  JuUaby.^ 

So,  as  they  walked  along  the  moonlight  shore,^ 
Did  Madoo  tell  him  all ;  and  still  he  strove, 
Hy  dwelling  on  that  noble  end  and  aim, 
'1  hat  of  his  actions  was  the  heart  and  lire, 
To  wi^i  him  to  his  wish.^    It  touch'd  the  youth  ; 
An:l  w^  gx\  the  Prince'had  ceas'd,  he  heav'd  a  sigh, 
1  ong-drawn  and  deep,  as  if  regret  were  there. 
No,  no  I  he  cried,  that  must  not  be  !  lo  yonder 
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My  natiipe  moailtains;  and  how  beautiful 

rhey  jifst  in  the  moonlight !  I  was  Burst  among  them ; 

They  siw  my  sports  ia  childhood,  they  hare  seen 

My  8orra;7S|  th<'y  haye  sar'd  me  in  the  hour 

Of  dang(T;  . .  I,  have  Tow'd,  that  as  they  were  ,  • 

My  cradle,  they  shall  be  my  monument !  •  • 

But  we  shall  meet  again,  and  thou  wilt  find  m« 

>Vhen  next  thou  visitest  thy  native  Isle, 

King  in  Aberfraw ! 

Nerer  more,  Llewelyn, 
Madoc  replied,  shall  I  behold  the  shores 
Of  Britain,  nor  will  efer  tale  of  me 
Reach  the  Green  l&le  agaia.     With  fearful  cart 
I  chuse  my  little  company,  and  leave 
Nt)  traces  of  onr  path,  where  Violence, 
And  bloody  Zeal,  and  bloodier  Ararice, 
Might  find  their  blasting  way. 

If  it  be  so, .  • 
And  rightly  thou  hast  judged,  the  youth  replied. 
Thou  wilt  not  know  my  fate; . .  but  this  be  sure^ 
It  shall  not  be  inglorious.     I  have  in  me 
A  hope  from  Heaven.  . .  Give  me  thy  blessing,  Uncle ! 

Llewelyn^  kneeling  on  the  saadi,  embrace^d 

i 
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Btf  luKc«y  widi  C&cd  fccad  aaA  steon^  cjc9 
IhUmms-    He  iMe,  and  Ml  M  Ifaidc's 
And  datp'd  luai,  witli  a  tSkmt  affMif • . . 
H«  haauk^d  kit  cofade,  ad  tapk  kb  wiy| 
A  iMdy  ti«f tllfrim  tkc  n«oaIi^ 


Now  liadi  Priiice  Madoc  left  the  holy  Isle, 

And  homeward  to  Abcrfraw,  through  the  wildf "« 

Of  Arroif 9  beat  his  course.     A  little  waj  • 

He  tam'd  aside,  by  nataral  impulses  - 

Mo?*d,  to  behold  Cadwallon's  lonely  hut.' 

That  lonely  dwelling  stood  aoMmg  the  hilli^ 

By  a  grey  mountain.gtream  ;  just  elerate 

Above  the  winter  torrents  did  it  stand, 

Upon  a  craggy  bank  \  an  orchard  slppe  '* 

Arose  behind,  and  joyous  was  the  scene,  . 

In  early  summer,  when  those  antic  trees 

Shone  with  their  blofhiog  blossoms,  and  thefias 

Twinkled  boneath  the  breese,  its  liyeliest  green** 

But,  sare  th^  fiax.field  and  that  orchard  slope, 

All  else  was  desolate,  and  now  all  wore  ' 

One  sober  hue  ;  the  narrow  Tale  which  wound 

Amaog  the  hUis^  WM  grejr  trith  rocks,  that  pecr*d 
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Ahore  Its  shallow  ?oil ;  the  moantaiu  side 
Was  loose  with  stones  bestrewn,  which,  oftentime# 
Sliding  beneath  the  foot  of  straggling  goat, 
Clatter'd  adown  the  steep,  or  huger  crags. 
Which,  when  the  coming  frost  should  loosen  them, 
Would  thunder  down.     All  things  assorted  well 
With  that  grey  mountain  hue ;  the  low  stone  Unci, 
Which  scarcely  seemM  to  be  the  work  of  man, 
'J'he  dwelling,  rudely  rear'd  with  stones  unhewn,    ♦ 
The  stubble  flax,  the  crooked  apple-trees. 
Grey  with  their  fleecy  moss  and  misseltoe, 
The  white-bark'd  birch,  now  leafless,  and  the  ash, 
Whose  knotted  roots  were  like  the  rifted  rock. 
Thro*  which  t^ey  forced  their  way.     Adown  the  vale, 
IJrokcn  by  stones,  and  oer  a  stoney  bed, 
Roird  the  load  mountain. stream. 

When  Madoc  came^ 
A  little  child  was  sporUog  by  the  brook, 
Floating  the  fallen  leaves,  that  he  might  see  them 
Whirl  in-'the  eddy  now,  and  now  Le  driven 
Down  the  descent,  now  on  the  sraoolher  stream 
Sail  onward,  far  away.     But  when  he  heard 
The  horse's  tramp,  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  watch'd 
The  Prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drcw  nigh.    • 
The  lifjtlc  boy  still  fix*d  Jii&  eye;  on  bim^. 


fi^ 


»;' 


•  »  • 

Ills  bright  blue  fy%s  ;•  the  windju^t  moT*d  tbe-curl» 
That  cluster*d  round  his  brow  ;  and  so  be  stood, 
His  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaiee, 
la  innocent  wonder.     Madoc  took  his  hand, 
And  nqw  had  ask'd  his  name,  and  if  he  dwelt 
Theie  m  the  hut,  when  from  that  cottage  door 

■ 

A  woman  came,  who,  seeing  Madoc,  stopt 
With  such  a  fear, ...  for  she  had  cause  for  fear^  • .  .^ 
As  Hhea  a  bird,  returning  to  her  neat, 
Turns  to  a  tree  beside,  if.  $he  behold 
Some  prying  boy  too  near  the  dear  retreat. 
Ilowbeit,  adrancing  sooji,  she  now  approath'd 
The  approaching  Prince,  and  timidly  enquir*d> 
If,  ou  his  warfare,  he  had  lost  the  track, 
TM  thither  he  had  stray 'd.    Not  so,  replied 
The  gentle  Prince  ;  but  haying  known  this  place» 
And  its  old  habitants,  I  came  on^c  mor« 
To  Tiew  the  lonely  hut  ajnong  the  hills. 
Hath  it  been  long  your  dwelling  ? 

Some  few  yearly 
Here  we  hayg  dwelt,  quoth  she,  my  child  and  I. 
Will  it  please  you  enter,  and  partake  such  fare 
As  we  can  g||re  ?  Still  timidly  she  spake. 
But  g^therin^  jpouragc  from  the  gentle  mien 
Of  him  with  whoK^j^e  convers'd*.  Madoc  thank'd 
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Her  {nenHtf  proffer,  and  toward  tbe  fcnl ' 
The  J  went,  and  in  bis  arms  he  took  the  boy. 
IVho  is  his  lather  ?  ssud  the  Prince,  bat  wish'd  ' 
The  word  mmtter'd  ;  for  thereat  her  cheek 
Was  flush'd  with  sadden  heat,  and  nanifest  pain  ^  : 
And  she  replied^  He  per&Vd  in  4he  wan 

Thej  entered  now  her  home  ;  she  spiead  the  boards 

Bringing  fresh  curds, -and  cheese  like  cord  so  white^^ . 

The  orchard  ffmits,  and  what  sweet  bev^n^e 

Iter  beet,  who  now  were  slumbering  in  the  hife. 

Had  toird  to  pnnrej  all  the  summer  long. 

Three  years,  said  Madoc,  have  gone  bj^  since  here 

I  found  a  timely  welcome^  orerworn 

IVith  toil,  and  sorrow,  and  sickness  :  •  •  three  long  years  J' 

Twas  when  the  battle  had  been  waged  hard  by. 

Upon  the  plain  of  Arvon. 

She  grew  pale. 
Suddenly  pale  ;  and  seemg  that  ha  mark'd 
The  change,  she  told  him,,  with  a  feeble  voice^  ^ 
That  was  the  fatal  fight  which  widow'd  heri 

O  Christ !  cried  Madoc,  'tis  a  grief  to  think 

How  many  a  gallant  Briton  died  that  day^. 

In  iiOLtr  aceitrsed  strife  1  I  trod  the  fiei4  ^ 
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yfhen  all  was  oter,  • .  I  beheld  them  heap'ct.  • « 
Aje,  like  ripe  corn  within  the  reaper's  reacb^ 
Strewn  round  the  bloody  spot  where  Iloel  laj  ^ 
Brav^  as  he  was,  hknself  cut  down  at  Iast» 
Oppressed  by  numbers,  gash'd  with  wounds,  yet  still 
Clendung,  in  his  dead  hand,  tiie  broken  sword !  • « 
Bat  you  are  mov'dy  • .  you  weep  at  what  I  telU 
Forgive  me,  that,  renewing  my  own  grief, 
I  shoold  hare  waken*d  yours !  Did  yon  then  knoif 
Prince  Hoel  i 

She  replied,  Oh  no !  my  lot' 
Was  humble,  and  my  loss  a  humble  one  ; 
Yet  was  it  all  to  me  !  They  say,  quoth  she, .  •  • 
And,  as  she  spake,  she  struggled  to  bring  forth^ 
With  painful  Toice,  the  interrupted  words,  • .  • 
They  say  Prince  Hoel's  body  wa^  not  found  ; 
Bat  you,  who  saw  him  dead,  MTchance  can  tell 
Where  M  was  iaktj  and  bg|Hial  friendly  hand. 

'Eien  where  he  fell,  said  Madoc,  k  his  graye ; 
For  he  who  buried  him  was  one  whose  faith 
Re^'dnot  of  bonghten  psayers,  nor  passing  het^ 
There  is  a  hawthorn  grows  beside  the  place^ 
Ji  solitary  tree,  nipt  by  the  winds, 
Jbit  it  d^th  seem  a  fitting  monuAenl 
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For  one  untimely  slain.  . .  But  whereforfi  dwell  we 
*  On  this  ungrateful  theme  ? 

He  took  a  harp 
AVhich  stood  beijde,  and,  passing  o'er  its  chords,  » 
M^e  music.     At  the  touch  the  child  drew  nigb. 
Pleased  by  the  sounds,  and  leant  on  Madoc's  knee, 
And  bade  him  play  again  :  So  Madoc  play'd, 
For  he  had  skill  in  minstrelsy,  and  rais'd 
Uis  ^ipe,  and  sung  Prince  Iloel'^  lay  of  lore. 

I  hare  hari^ss*d  thee,  my  Steed  of  shining  grey, 

And  thou  shall  bear  mc  to  the  dear  white  walls. 

I  love  the  white  walls  by  the.  verdant  bank. 

That  slitter  in  the  sun,  where  Bashfuluess 

Watches  the  silver  sea-mew  sail  along* 

1  love  that  glittering  dwelling,  where  we  hear 

The  ever%.sounding  waves  ;  f^r  there  she  dwellsy 

The  shapely  Maid,  fair  as  the  ocean  spray, 

Her  cheek  as  lovely  as  the  apple  flower^ 

Or  smmmer  evening's  glow.     1  pine  for  het ; 

In  crowded  halls  my  spirit  is  with  her  ; 

Through  the  long  sleepless  night  I  think  Qn  her  ^    - 

And  happiness  is  gone,  and  health  is  lost, 

And  fled  the  flush  of  youth,  and  I  am  pale 

As  the  pale  oceaa  jHi  a  sunless  morn.  .  .  .i . 
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I  pine  aira^  for  lier.  yet  pity  her» 

'i  hat  she  shottld  spurn  a  lore  sa  true  as  mine. 

He  ceas*d,iincl  laid  his  hand  upon  the  chiM, .  • 

And  didst  thou  like  tlie  song  ?  The  child  r^plieJ,  •• 

Oh  yes !  it(i8  a  song  my  mother  loves, 

And  so  I  love  it  too.     lie  stoopt,  and  kiM*d 

"J  he  boy,  who  still  was  leanirg  on  his  knee, 

Already  grown  fdmillar.     I  shoald  like 

To  take  theetwitb  me,  ^uotli  the  Oc.au  Lord, 

Orer  the  seas^ 

Thou  art  Prince  Madoc,  then  !  .  • , 
The  motker  cried, . .  •  thou  art  indeed  the  l^rince  I 
That  song  . . .  that  look  !  . . .  and  at  his  ft«t  s'le  fell, 
Panting.  .^  Oh  take  him,  Madoc  !  save  tiie  ciiild ! 
Thy  brother  IIoeFs  orphan  ! 

Long  it  was 
Ere  that  in  either  agitated  hcjrt 
The  tumult  coiiM  subside.    One  while  the  Prince 
Gax'd  on  the  child,  tracing  iiitent'y  there 
Ills  brother's  lines  ;  and  nuw  he  caus;ht4iim  up, 
And  kiss'd  his  check,  and  gaz*d  again,  till  all 
^Vas^im  and  dizzy,  .  .  then  blest  God,  and  vow'd 
That  he  should  acver  need  a  father's  love. 


< 
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At  length,  yrhen  copious  tears  had  now  relieVd^ 
Her  burthen'd  heart,  and  many  a  broken  speecli^ 
In  tears  had  died  away,  O  Prince,  she  cried, 
Long  hath  it  been  my  dearest  prayer  to  hearei^ 
That  I  might  see  thee  once,  and  to  thy  love 
Commit  this  friendless  boy  \  For  many  a  timt^. 
In  phrase  so  fond  did  Hoel  tell  thy  worthy 
That  it  hath  waken'd  misery  in  me 
To  think,  I  could  not  as  a  sister  claim 
Thy  love  !  and  therefore  was  it  that  till  noifv 
Thou  knew'st  me  not ;  for  I  intreated  him^.. 
That  he  would  never  let  thy  virtuous  eye- 
Look  on  my  guilt,  and  make  me  feel  my  shame^ 
Madoc,  I  did  not  dare  to  see  thee  then, .  • 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  me  now,  ..  for  1  have  now 
Forgiven  myself;  and,  while  1  here  performed* 
A  mother's  duties  in  this  solitude^ 
Have  felt  myself  forgiven. 

With  that  she  clasp*(|  ^ 
His  hand,  and  bent  her  facexnJt^  and  wept. . 
Anon  collecting,  she  pursued, .  •  My  name 
Is-Llainn  ;  by  the  chance  of  war  I  fell 
Into  his  power,  when  all  my  family 
Had  been  cut  off,  all  in  one  hour  of  blood. 
He  sav'd  me  from  the  ruffian's  haodj  he  sooth' J^ 
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With  tendetest  care,  my  Bomfw.  • .  You  can  teM 
How  gentle  he  coald  be,  and  how  his  eyes. 
So  fall  of  life  and  kindliness,  could  win 
Air  hearts  to  love  him.     Madoc,  I  was  young} 
1  had  no  liyhig  friend ; .  •  and  when  I  gare 
This  infant  tahis  arms,  when  wrih  such  joy 
He  ¥iew'd  it  o^'er  and  o*er  again,  and  prcss'd 
A  &ther^8  kiss  upon  its  cheek,  and  turn'd 
To  mej  and  made  me  feel  more  deeply  yet 
A  mother's  deep  delight, .  •  oh  I  I  was  proud 
To  think  my  child  in  after  years  should  say. 
Prince  HoeL  was  hia. father.  I 

Thus  r dwelt, 
In  the  white  dwelling  by  the  verdant  bank,  •  • 
Though  not  without  my  melancholy  hours,  •  • 
Happy.     The  joy  it  was  when  I  beheld 
Ills  steed  of  shining  gt!ey  come  hastening  on^ 
Across  the  yellow  sand !  .  •  Alas  !  ere  long, 
King  Owen  died.     I  need  not  tell  thee,  MadoC| 
With  what  a  deadly  and  forefeeling  fear 
I  heard  how  Uoel  seiz*d  his  father's  throne, 
Nor  with  What  ominous  woe  I  welcom'd  himi 
In  that  last  little  miserable  hour 
Ambition  gave  to  lore.     I  think  his  heart, 
BraTe  as  it  was^  misgafe  him.    When  I  spaktf 


Of  Davjd  and  ray  fiars,  h«  smird  u[M>n  me  j  ' 
But  'twas  a  sipile  that  came  uot  from  the  heart, . » 
A  most  ill  boding  smile  I  ..O  Madoc  !  Madoc  I 
You  knoy^  not  wiih  wha*  misery  1  saw 
]lis  partln.^  steps,  . .  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
I  watched  for  tidings !   . .  Aud  at  length  it  came,  .  • 
Came  liiie  a  thuudtrbolt !  .  .1  sought  the  field  : 

0  Mado/,  there  were  many  widows  there, 

But  none  with  grief  like  mine  !  I  look'd  arouud  ; 

1  draggM  aside  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 

To  search  for  him,  in  rain  ;  . .  and  thea  a  hop» 
Selz'd  me,  which  it  was  agony  to  lose  ! 

Night  came.     I  did  not  heed  the  storm  of  night  I 
But  for  the.  sake  of  this  dear  babe,  I  sought 
Shelter  in  this  lone  hut :  *t»aa  desolate  ; 
And  when  rpy  reason  had  returned,  I  thought, 
1'hat  here  the  child  of  lloel  might  be  safe. 
Till  we  (^ould  claim  thy  care.     But  thou,  meantime^ 
Uidbt  go  to  roam  the  ocean ;  so  I  learnt 
'io  bound  my  wishes  here.     The  carkanet, 
1  he  embroidered  girdle,  and  what  other  gauds 
Were  once  my  vain  adornmetit,  soon  were  changed 
For  things  of  profit,  goats  and  bees,  and  thiS| 
The  tunelul  solace  of  my  solitude. 
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Madoc,  the  harp  is  as  a  friend  to  me  ; 
I  sing  to  it  the  songs  which  Iloel  lov'd. 
And  Hoers  own  sweet  lays  ;  it  comforts  mc, 
And  gifes  me  joy  io  grief • 

Often  I  griev'd, 
To  think  the  son  of  IIocl  shecild  grow  np 
In  this  unworthy  state  of  poverty ; 
Till  Time,  who  softens  all  regrets,  had  worn 
1  hat  vain  regret  away,  and  I  became 
Humbly  resi^n'd  to  God's  unerring  will. 
To  him  I  look*d  for  healing,  and  he  pour'd 
His  balm  Into  my  wounds.     I  ne?«r  form'd 
A  prajner  for  more^ .  •  and  lo  !  the  happinen 
That  he  hzthy  of  his  mercy^  sent  me  now  I 
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Oa  Madoc^«  docile  courser  Llaian  site^ 
Holding  her  joyful  boy ;  the  Chief  besid# 
Paces  a^t,  and,  like  a.gefitle  Squire, 
Leads  her  loose  bridle ;  from  the  saddle-boif 
His  shield  and  helmet  hang,  and  with  the  lance^ 
Staff.like,  he  stay'd  his  steps.    Before  the  sun 
Had  climbM  his  southern  emtnence,  they  left 
The  mountain-feet ;  and  hard  by  Bangor  now^ 
TrayelHng  the  plain  before  them,  they  espy 
A  princely  cavalcade,  for  so  it  seem*d, 
Of  knights,  with  hawk  in  hand,  and  hounds  in  lea«Ii^ 
Squires,  pages,  serving.mea,  and  armed  grooms^ 
And  many  a  sumpter-beast  and  laden  wain, 
Far  following  in  their  rear.     The  bravery 
Of  glittering  bauldridcs,  and  of  plumed  croets, 
£mbroider*d  iiurcoats,  and  embla»m*d  shields, 
And  lances,  whose  long  streamers  play'd  aloft^ 
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if  ade  a  rare  pageant,-  as  wiih  9o«Bd  of  trom^^ 

Tanboar  and  cittern,  proudlj  thef  went  on  ; 
^nd  eyer,  at  the  ib^t-fali  of  their  steeds, 

The  tinkling  horse-bells,  in-mde  sjrmphonjr^ 

Accorded  with  the  joy. 

What  hare  we  here  S 
tQaoth  Madoc  then,  to  one  who  stood  besidtj 

The  threshold  of  his  osier.wonen  hut, 

Tis  the  great  Saxon  Prelate,  he  returned, 
'Come  hither  for  some  end,  I  wis  not  what, 
'Only  be  sure  no  good !  « .  fipw  stands  tfie  t«le  P 
*Said  Madoc  ;  can  we  pass  ?  • .  'Tis  eren  at  flood^ 
/The  man  made  answer,  and  Ae  Monasteiy 
''Will  hare  no  hospitality  to>spare 
•For  one  of  Wales  tcday.    ,Be  ye  content 
/To  gnest  with  as. 

He  took  the  Prince's  sword; 
The  daughter -of  the  house  brought  water  then. 

And  wash'd  the  stranger's  feet ;  the  board  was  spread^ 
.'And  o*er  the  bowl  they  commun'd  of  the  days 

Ere  cTer  Saxon  set  his  hateful: foot 
tUpon  the  beautiful  Isle. 

As  so  they  sate. 

The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  rang  abroad 

Unusual  sanunona*  .  What  is  this?  exclaim'd 
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Prince^Madoc  ;  let  ns  go  ! .  •  Fortbwith  ihej  went^ 

lie  and  bis  host,  therr  way.     They  found  the  rites 

Begun  ;  the  mitred  Baldwin,  in  his  hand 

Holding  a  taper,  at  the  altar  stood. 

Let  him  be  cursed  !  .  •  were  his  words  which  first 

y^ssaiPd'^heir  ears, . .  living  and  dead,  in  limb 

And  lif(i,^in  soul  and  body,  be  he  curst 

IIer(^  and  hereafter  !     Let  him  fee!  the  curse 

At  every  moment,  and  in  every  act. 

By  night  and  day,  in  waking  and  in  sleep !' 

We  cut  him  off  from  Christian  fellowship  ; 

Of  Christian  sacraments  we  deprive  his  soul ; 

Of  Christian  burial  we  deprive  his  corpse  ; 

And  when  that  carrion  to  the  Fiends  is  left 

In  unpfotected  earth,  thus  let  his  soul 

Be  quench' d  in  hell ! 

lie  dasVd  upon  the  floor 
His  taper  down,  and  all  the  ministrlng  Priests 
V  Extinguish'd  each  his  light,  to  consummate 
That  imprecation. 

Whom  is  it  ye  curse. 
Cried  Madoc,  with  these  horrors  ?    They  replied|. 
The  contumacious  Prince  of  Mathraval^ 
Cyveilioc. 

'      What !  quoth  Madoc,  and  hii  eys 
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tirew  terrible,  • . .  Who  is  he  tliat  sets  his  foot 
In  Gwyneth  liere,  and  with  this  hellish  hate 
Insalts  the  blameless  Lord  of  Mathraval  ?  . . . 
We  wage  no  war  with  women  nor  wi(h  Priests  ; 
But  if  there  be  a  knight  amid  jour  train, 
Who  dare  come  boldly  forth,  and  to  my  face 
Say  that  Cyveilioc  hath  deserved  this  curse, 
Lo  1  here  stand  J,  Prince  Madoc,  who  will  make 
That  wrettbed  man  cry  craven  in  the  dust, 
^nd  eat  his  lying  words  ! 

Be  temperate  I 
Quoth  one  of  Baldwin's  Priests,  who,  Briton  born^ 
Had  known  Prince  Madoc  in  his  father's  court ; 
It  is  our  charge,  throughout  this  Christian  land 
To  call  upon  all  Christian  men  to  join 
The  armies  of  the  Lord,  and  take  the  cross ; 
That  so,  in  battle  with  the  Infidels, 
ITie  palm  of  Tictor^  or  of  martyrdom, 
tjloriouB  alike,  may  be  their  recompense. 
This  holy  badge,  whether  in  godtess  scorn, 
Or  fbT  the  natural  blindness  of  his  heart, 
Cyyeilioc  hath  refus'd  ;  thereby  incurring 
The  pain,  which,  not  of  our  own  impulse^  we 
Inflict  upon  his  soul,  but  at  the  will 
VOL.  I.       '  B 
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Of  our  most  ho\y  Father^  from  wh^se  word 
Lies  no  a{>peal  on  earth. 

*Tis  well  for  thee, 
Intemperate  Prince  !  said  Baldwin,  that  our  blooci 
Flows  with  a  calmer  action  than  thine  own ! 
Thj  brother  DaTid  hath  put  on  the  cross, 
To  our  most  pious  warfare  piously 
Pledging  his  kinglj  sword.     Do  thou  the  like| 
And  for  this  better  object  lay  aside 
Thine  other  enterprize,  which,  lest  it  rob 
Jndea  of  one  single  Christian  arm. 
We  do  condemn  as  sinful.    Follow  thoa 
The  banner  of  the  church  to  Palestine  ; 
So  shalt  thou  expiate  this  rash  offence, 
iigainbt  the  which  we  else  should  fulminat* 
Our  ire,  did  we  not  see  in  charity, 
And  therefore  rather  pity  than  resent, 
The  rudeness  of  this  barbarous  land. 

At  that, 
Scorn  tempering  wrath,  yet  anger  sharpening  scorn, 
Madoc  replied.  Barbarians  as  we  are. 
Lord  Prelate,  we  receir'd  the  law  of  Christ 
Many  a  long  ago  before  your  pirate  sires 
Bad  left  their  forest  dens  ;  nor  axe  we  now 
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To  learn  that  law  from  Norman  or  from  Dane, 

Saxon,  Jute,  Anglet  or  whatever  name 

Suit  best  your  mongrel  race  !  Ye  thiok,  perchancti 

'J  hat,  like  your  own  poor  woman- hearted  Kiog^ 

We  too  in  Gwjrneth  are  to  take  the  yoke 

Of  Rome  upon  our  necks  ;  •  •  but  you  may  tell 

Tour  Pope,  that  when  I  sail  upon  the  seas^ 

I  shall  not  strike  a  topsail  for  the  breath 

Of  all  his  maledictions ! 

Saying  thus, 
lie  tnm*d  away,  lest  farther  speech  might  call 
Farther  reply,  and  kindle  farther  wrath, 
More  easy  to  avoid  than  to  allay. 
The.  <>fore  he  left  the  church  ;  and  scion  his  mint 
To  gentler  mood  was  won,  by  social  talk, 
And  the  sweet  prattle  of  that  blue-eyed  boy, 
Whom  in  his  arras  he  fondled. 

But  when  now 
Ercning  had  settled,  to  the  door  there  came 
One  of  the  brethren  of  the  Monastery, 
\\'ho  call'd  Prince  Madoc  forth.     Apart  they  went, 
And  in  the  low  suspicious  Toice  of  fear, 
lliough  none  was  nigh,  the  Monk  began*    Be  ca1iB| 
Prince  Madoc,  while  I  speak,  and  patiently 
ilcar  to  the  end !  Thon  know'st  that,  iu  hi«  Ijifo, 

«  t 


Becket  did  excommunicate  thy  sire 

For  his  Unlawful  marriage  ;  but  the  King, 

Feeling  no  sin  in  conscience,  heeded  not 

The  Inefficient  censure.     Now,  when  Baldwin 

Beheld  his  monument  to-day.  impcU'd, 

As  we  do  think,  by  anger  against  thee, 

He  swore  that,  even  as  Owen  in  his  deeds 

Disown'd  the  Church  when  living,  even  so 

The  Church  disown'd  him  dead,  and  that  his  corps* 

No  longer  should  be  suffered  to  pollute 

The  sanctuary,  .    .  Be  patient,  I  begeech, 

And  hear  me  out.     Gerald  at  this,  who  feljt 

A  natural  horror,  sought, . .  as  best  he  knew 

The  haughty  Primate's  tem;:9rj  .  .to  dissuade 

By  politic  argument,  and  chiefly  urged 

The  quick  and  fiery  nature  of  our  nation, , . 

How  at  the  sight  of  such  indignity, 

They  would  arise  in  arms,  and  limb  from  limb 

Tear  piece  meal  him  and  all  his  company. 

So  far  did  this  previiil,  that  he  wi'l  now 

Commit  the  deed  in  secret ;  and,  this  night. 

Thy  father's  body  from  its  resting-place, 

O  Madoc  1  shall  be  torn,  and  cast  aside 

Jn  sbme  unhallow'd  pit,  with  foul  disgrace 

And  contumelious  wrong. 


k   .i 


Say'st  <hou  to. night  ? 
Qaoth  Madoc.  ...  Aye,  at  midnight,  he  rcpli.d^ 
Shall  this  iTOpi.  iy  be  perpetrated. 
Therefore  hath  GeralJ,  for  the  reverence 
He  bears  to  Owen's  royal  memory, 
Sent  thee  the  tidings.     Now  be  temperate 
In  thy  just  anger,  Prlni^e  I  anJ  sh.  d  no  blood. 
Thou  know'st  how  dearly  the  Plantagenct 
Atones  for  Becket's  death  ;  and  be  thou  sure, 

u  .... 

Though  thou  thyself  shouldst  sail  beyond  thd  storm. 
That  it  would  fall  on  Britain. 

While  he  spake, 
Madoc  was  still  ;  the  feeling  work'd  too  dtep 
For  speech,  or  Tisible  sign.    At  Icngih  he  criid, 
What  if  amiJ.their  midnight  sacrilege 
I  should  appear  among  them  ? 

It  were  well  ; 
The  Monk  replied,  if,  at  a  sight  like  that, 
Thou  canst  wich-hold  thy  hand. 

Oh,  fear  me  not  I 
Good  and  true  fri  nd,  said  Madoc.     I  am  calm. 
And  calm  as  thon  beholdest  me  will  proye 
In  word  and  action.     Quick  I  am  to  feel 
LiglU  Ills, . .  perhaps  o'er-hasfy  :  summer  gpati. 
Finding  my  cheek  un^nacded,  may  infix. 
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Their  skin-deep  stin^,  to  Tex  and  irritate  ; 
But  if  the  wolf,  or  forest  boar  be  nigh^ 
I  am  awake  to  danger.     Even  so 
Bear  I  a  raind  of  steel  and  adamant 
Against  all  greater  wrongs.    My  heart  hath  now 
Recei?*d  its  impube  ;  and  thoa  shalt  behold 
How  in  this  straage  and  hideons  circumstance 
I  shall  find  profit.  .  • .  Onlj,  mj  true  friend^ 
Let  me  have  entfance. 

At  the  wrttern  porck| 
Between  tlie  complines  and  the  matin.bell, 
The  Monk  replti  d  :  there  thou  shalt  find  the  doof 
Ready.     '1  hy  single  person  will  suffice  ; 
For  Baldwin  knows  his  danger,  and  tke  hoiur 
Of  guilt  or  fear  convicts  him,  both  alik« 
Opprobrious.    Now,  farewell ! 

Then  Madoc  took 
II is  host  aside,  and  in  hi»  private  ear 
Told  him  the  purport,  and  wherein  his  help  - 
Was  n«ieded.     Night  came  on  ;  the  hearth  was  heapt^ 
The  women  went  to  rest.     They  twain,  the  while, 
Sate  at  the  board,  and  while  the  untasted  bowl 
Stood  by  them,  watch*d  the  glass  w)iose  falling  sanda 
Told  out  the  weary  hours.     1  he  hour  is  come  ; 
f  riuce  Madoc  helm*d  his  head,  and  from  hia  neck 
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He  slang,  the  bagle-horn  ;  they  took  their  shielJi^ 
And  lance  in  hand  went  out.     And  now  arrlT*d^ 
llie  bolts  gi?e  back  before  thcm^  and  the  gale 
Belli  on  its  heavy  hinge. 

Beside  the  grare 
Stood  Baldwin  and  the  Prior,  who,  albeit 
Cambrian  himself,  in  fear  and  awe  obeyed 
The  lordiy  Primate's  will.     They  stood  and  watch*«l 
The  ministers  perform  the  irreverent  work. 
And  now  with  spade  and  mattock  have  they  brokes 
Into  the  house  of  death,  and  now  hare  they 
From  the  stone  coffin  wrench'd  the  iron  cramps^ 
When  sadden  interrvption  startled  them. 
And,  clad  in  complete  mail  from  head  to  foot. 
They  saw  the  Prince  come  on.     Their  tapers  g!eam'4 
Upon  hb  visage,  as  he  wore  his  helm 
Open  ;  and  when  in  that  pale  countenance,  •  • 
For  the  strong  feeling  blanch'd  bis  cheek, . .  they  saw 
Bif  falher^s  living  lineaments,  a  fear 
Like  ague  shook  them.    But  anon  that  fit 
Of  scar  d  imagination  to  the  sense 
Of  other  peril  yielded,  when  they  heard 
Prince  Madoc's  dreadful  voice.  Stay !  he  exclaim'd, 
For  now  they  would  have  fled  ;  •  •  stir  not  a  man,  •  • 
Or  if  I  ance  pat  breath  into  this  horn^ 


All  Wales  will  hear,  as  if  dead  Ow^en  call'd 
For  Ttjngeance  from  that  graye.     Stir  not  a  mtLUy 
Or  not  a  man  shall  live  !  The  doors  are  watch'd, 
And  ye  are  at  my  mercy  ! 

But  at  that, 
Baldwin  from  the  aUar  sciz'd  the  crucifix,. 
Aud  held  it  forth  to  Madoc,  and  cried  out, 
Hd  ttho  strikes  me,  strikes  Him  !  forbear,  on  pain- 

Of  endless — 

^  Peace  !  quoth  Madoc,  and  profane  not 

The  holy  Cross,  with  tho^e  polluted  hands 

Of  midnight  sacrilege ! . .  Peace  !  I  harm  thee  not, .  . 

Be  wise,  and  thou  art  safe.  ..For  thee,  thou  know'st^ 

Prior,  that  if  thy  treason  were  divulged, 

David  would  hang  thee  on  thy  steeple  top,. 

To  feed  the  steeple  daws.     Obey,  and  live! 

Go,  bring  fine  linen,  and  a  coffer  meet 

'to  bear  these  relics ;  and  do  ye,  meanwhile, 

Proceed  upon  your  work. 

They  at  his  word 

Kais'dlhe  stone  cover,  and  display 'd  the  dead, 

In  royal  grave-clothes  habited,  his  arms 

X3toss*d  on  the  breast,  with  precious  gums  and  spice 

Fragrant,  and  incorruptibly  preserved. 

At  Madoc's  bidding,  round  th«  corps©  they  wrap 


Tlie  linen  web,  fold  within  fold  inrolv'd  ; 
They  laid  it  in  the  coflTer,  and  with  cloth 
At  head  and  foot  fill'd  erery  inter?al, 
And  prcst  it  down  compact ;  they  clos'd  the  lid, 
And  Madac  wilh  his  signet  scal'd  it  thrice. 
Then  said  he  to  his  hos^,<  Bcai*  thou,  at  dawn, 
This  treasure  to  the  shij  s.     My  father's  bones 
Shall  hare  their  resting  place,  where  mine  one  day 
May  moulder  by  their  bide.     He  shall  be  free 
In  death,  who,  living,  did  so  well  maintain 
His  and  his  country's  freedom.     As  for  ye, 
For  your  own  safe(y,  ye,  I  ween,  will  keep 
My  secret  safe.    So  saving,  he  went  his  way> 


* 
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KtfW  bath  the  Lord  of  Ocean  once  agafai 
Set  feet  in  Mona.    Llaiim  there  receif  et 
Sisterly  greeting  from  the  royal  maid, 
Who,  while  she  tempers  to  the  public  eye 
Her  welcome,  safely  to  the  boy  indulged 
In  fond  endearments  of  instinctive  loTe. 
When  the  ^nt  flow  of  joy  was  overpast, 
How  went  the  equipment  on,  the  Prince  enqmr'd^ 
Nay,  brother,  quotb  Goerfyl,  ask  thou  that 
Of  Urien  ;  •  .it  hath  been  his  sole  employ 
Daily,  froni  cock-crow  until  eren.song, 
That  he  hath  laid  aside  ^1  other  thoughts, 
Forgetful  even  of  me  !  She  said,  and  smird 
playful  reproach  upon  the  good  old  man. 
Who,  in  such  chiding  as  a£fection  lores, 
Sallying  with  terms  of  wrong,  returned  rebnke# 
Tbere^  Madoc,  pomting  to  the  ihorr^  he  cried^ 
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There  are  they  moQr'd ;  six  gallant  barks^  at  (rin 
And  worthy  of  the  sea,  as  tret  jet 
Gave  canvass  to  the  gale.     The  mariners 
Flock  to  thy  banner,  and  the  call  hath  roas*d 
Many  a  brave  spirit.     Soon  as  Spring  shall  serre^ 
lliere  need  be  no  delay.     I  should  depart 
Without  one  wL>h  that  lingers^  could  we  bear 
Ririd  from  hence,  and  break  poor  Rodri's  chaiof. 
Thy  lion-hearted  brother ;  .  •  and  that  boy. 
If  he  were  with  us,  Madoc  !  that  dear  boy 
Llewelyn ! 

Sister,  said  the  Prince  at  that, 
How  sped  the  Queen  ? 

Oh  Madoc  !  she  replied, 
A  kard  and  unrelenting  heart  hath  he. 
The  gentle  Emma  told  me  she  had  faird, 
And  that  was  all  she  told  ;  but  in  her  eye 
I  could  see  sorrow  struggling.    She  complains  not, 
And  jety  I  know,  in  bitterness  laments 
The  hour  which  brought  her  as  a  victim  here. 

Then  I  will  seek  the  Monarch,  Madoc  cried ; 
And  forth  he  went.     Cold  welcome  David  gave, 
Such  as  might  chill  a  suppliant ;  but  the  Prince 
fearless  began.    I  found  at  Pinevawr 
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Our  Brother  Ririd,  and  lie  made  his  suft 
That  he  might  follow  me,  a  banish'd  man*. 
lie  waits  thy  answer  at  the  court  of  Ilhjj, 
Now  I  beseech  thee,  Darld,  say  to  him 
His  fat'ier's  hall  is  open ! 

Then  the  king 
Replied,  I  told  thee,  MadoC,  thy  request 
DispTeas'd  me  heretofore  ;  I  warn'd  thee,  too^ 
To  shun  the  rebel ;  yet  my  messenger 
Tells  me,  the  guests  at  Diaerawr,  who  sate 
At  board  with  Rhys,  and  drank  of  his  own  cu[$, 
Were  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd.  . .  Was  this  well, 
This  open  disobedience  to  my  will, 
And  ihy  express  command  ? 

Madoc  subdued 
His  rising  wrath.     If  I  should  tell  thee.  Sire, 
He  answer'd,  by  what  chance  it  so  fell  out, 
I  should  of  disubedience  stand  excusM, 
Iltd  that  been  here  a  crime.     Yet  think  again, 
HaTid,  and  let  thy  better  mind  prevail  ! 
1  am  his  surety  here  ;  he  comes  alone  ; 
The  strt  ngth  of  yonder  armament  is  mine  ; 
And  when  did  I  deceive  thee  ?  • .  I  did  hope, 
For  natural  lore  and  public  decency, 
That  ye  would  pa'rt  in  friendship  ...  let  that  pass  T 
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He  may  reinaiitp  and  join  me  in  the  hour 

Otembarkation,     But  for  thine  o\rn  sake, 

C5st  off  these  vile  suspicions,  and  the  ftar 

That  makes  its  danger  !  Call  to  mind,  my  brother^ 

The  rampart  that  vve#were  io  Owen's  throne  ! 

Are  Acre  no  moments  when  the  thoughts  and  loTes 

Of  other  days  n  turn  ?  .  •  Let  Rodri  loose  ! 

lles^ore  him  to  his  birth-right !  . .  Why  wouldst  thow 

Uold  him  in  chains^  when  benefits  would  bind 

liis  noble  spirit  ? 

Leare  roe  !  cried  the  King  ; 
Thou  Know'st  ij\^  theme  is  hateful  to  my  ear. 
I  have  the  mastery  now,  and  idle  words, 
jVladoC,  shall  never  thrust  me  from  the  throne^ 
Which  this  righf  arm  in  battle  hardly  worn 
There  must  he  lie  till  Nature  set  him  free, 
And  so  deliver  both.     Trespass  no  more  L 

A  little  yet  bear  with  me,  Madoc  cried. 
1  leave  this  land  for  ever  ;  let  me  first 
Behold  my  brother  Rodri,  lest  he  think 
My  summer  love  be  withered,  and  in  wrath 
Remember  me  hereafter. 

Leave  me,  Madoc  \ 
Speecyiy,  ere  xudulgence  grow  a  faulty 
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Exclsdm'd  the  Monarch,    Do  not  tempt  mj  wfmtb. 
Thou  know'st  me ! 

Aje !  the  Ocean  Prince  replied, 
I  know  thee,  David,  and  I  pity  thee. 
Thou  poor,  suspicious,  miserable  man ! 
Friend  hast  thou  none,  except  thj  country's  foe^ 
That  hateful  Saxon,  he  whose  bloody  hand 
Pluck'd  out  thy  brethren's  eyes ;  and  for  thy  kin| 
Them  hast  thou  made  thy  perilous  enemies. 
What  if  the  Lion  Rodri  were  abroad  ? 
What  if  Llewelyn's  banner  were  displayed  t 
The  sword  of  England  could  not  sare  thee  then. 
Frown  not,  and  menace  not !  for  what  am  I, 
That  1  should  fear  thine  anger  ? . .  And  with  thai 
He  ttt^'d  indignant  from  the  wrathful  King« 
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H'faiier  Iiath  patt  away ;  the  remal  atormv 

Ila? e  spent  their  rage,  the  ships  are  stor'd,  md  ti/bW 

To.morrow  thej  depart. .  That  dajr  a  Boy^ 

Weary  and  foot  sore,  to  Aberfraw  came. 

Who  to  GoervyFs  chamber  snade  his  way, 

And  caught  the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  ezclaim'd^ 

A  boon,  • .  a  boon, « •  dear  Lady  !  Nor  did  he 

Wait  more  reply  than  tliat  encouragement. 

Which  her  sweet  eye  and  lovely  smile  bestow'd  | 

I  am  a  poor,  unhappy,  orphan  boy, 

Bom  to  fair  promises  and  better  hopes. 

Bat  now  forlorn.    Take  me  to  be  your  page  !  •  • 

For  blessed  Mary's  sake,  refase  me  not  I 

I  hare  no  friend  on  earth,  nor  hope  but  this* 

The  Boy  was  fair  ;  and  though  his  eyes  were  swoIii| 
And  cheek  defil'd  with  tears,  and  though  his  TOfc# 
Came  cboak'd  by  grief^  yet  to  that  earnest  eye 
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And  supplicii'in!;  voice  so  muiical. 
It  had  nof.  sjr'-.  been  t>a  ]^  to  r^Tuse 
Ihe  I  oon  iv;  b.  g.^'d.     I  oiinnot  grant  thy  suit, 
G  ov  rv)  I  ci  i^  d,  but  I  can  ai:l  it,  boy !  , , 
Go  afck  of  MaJoc  !  . .  and  herself  arose, 
And  led  him  where  her  brother  on  the  shore 
Ihat  day  the  last  cmbarkmcnt  oyersaw'. 
Mcrvyn  then  took  his  mantle  by  the  skirt, 
AnH  knelt,  and  made  his  suit ;  she  too  began 
To  sue,  but  Madoc,  smiling  on  the  jNlaid, 
Won  by  the  virtue  of  the  countenance 
Which  look'd  for  faTour,  lightly  gave  the  yes. 

z 
<o 

Where  wertihon,  Caradoc,  when  that  fair  boy 
Told  his  false  tale  ?  for  hadst  thou  heard  the  voice, 
The  gtntle  voice,  so  musically  sweet, 
And  seen  that  earnest  eye,  it  would  have  heal'd 
Thy  wounded  heart,  and  thou  hadst  voyaged  on, 
The  happiest  man  that  ever  yet  forsook 
His  native  country  !  He,  on  board  the  bark. 
Leant  o'er  the  vessel- side,  and  there  he  stood' 
And  ^az'd,  almost  unconscious  that  he  gaz*d, 
Toil^ard  yon  distant  mountains  where  she  dwelt^. 
Senega,  his  beloved.     Caradoc, 
Senena,  thy  belbred,  is  at  hand  !      *   " 
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Tier  gofden  locks  are  dipt,  and  her  blue  eye 

Is  wandering  through  the  throng  in  search  of  thee^ 

For  whose  dear  sake  she  hath  forsaken  all. 

You  deem  her  false,  that  her  frail  constancy 

Shrunk  from  her  father^s  anger,  that  she  lire9« 

Another's  victim  bride  ;  but  she  hath  fled 

From  that  unnatural  anger  ;  hath  escaped 

The  unnatural  union  ;  she  is  on  the  shore^ 

Senena,  blue -eyed  Maid^  a  seemly  boy, 

To  share  thy  fortunes,  to  reward  thy  lore,^ 

And  to  the  land  of  peace  to  follow  thee^ 

Orer  the  ocean  waves. 

Now  all  is  done. 

Stores,  beeyes,  and  flocks,  and  water  all  aboard; 

The^dry  East  blows,  and  not  a  sign  of  change 
ft. 

Stains  the  clear  firmament.     The  Sea. Lord  sate 
At  the  last*  banquet  in  bis  brother's  court, 
And  heard  the  song :  It  told  of  Owen's  fame, 
When,  with  his  Normen,  and  the  assembled  force 
Of  Guicniie  and  Gascony,  and  Anjou's  strength^ 
The  Flemings  aid,  and  England's  chosen  troops,. 
Along  the  ascent  of  Berwyn,  many  a  day 
^  The  Saxon  vainly  on  his  mountain  foes 
Denounced  his  wrath ;  for  Mona's  dragon  bods^ 
By  wary  patience  bafOied  long,  his  force, 
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Winning  slow  Famine  to  their  aid,  and  helped 

By  the  angry  elements,  and  sickness  sent 

From  Heaten,  and  Fear,  that  of  its  Tigour  robb'd 

The  healthy  arm  ; . .  then  in  quick  enterprizo 

Fell  on  his  weary  and  disheartened  host^ 

Till  with  defeat,  and  loss,  and  obloquy, 

He  fled  with  all  his  nations.     Madoc  ga7« 

Bis  spirit  to  the  song  ;  he  felt  the  themo 

In  erery  pulse  ;  the  recollection  came, 

Revif  *d  and  heighten'd  to  intenser  pain, 

That  in  Aberfraw,  in  his  father's  hall, 

fie  ne?er  more  should  share  the  feast,  not  hear 

The  echoing  harp  again  !  His  heart  was  full ; 

And,  yielding  to  its  yearnings,  in  that  mood 

Of  aweful  feeling,  he  call'd  forth  the  King, 

And  led  him  from  the  palace  porch,  and  stretched 

His  hand  toward  the  ocean,  and  exclaim'd, 

To-morrow  oyer  yon  wide  waves  I  go  ; 

To-morrow,  never  to  return,  I  leave 

My  native  land.     O  David,  O  my  brother^ 

Turn  not  impatiently  a  reckless  ear 

To  that  affectionate  and  natural  voice, 

Which  thou  wilt  hear  no  more  !  Release  our  brethren^ 

Recall  the  wanderers  home,  and  link  them  to  thee 

By  cordial  confidence,  by  benefits 
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Which  blesf  the  benefactor.     Be  not  thoa 

As  if  the  black  and  melancholy  yeagh, 

That  strikes  into  the  grare  iti  balefal  roots, 

And  prospers  on  the  dead  I  • .  The  Saxoa  Kingj  •• 

Thiak  not  I  hate  him  now;  • .  an  hour  like  thia 

Hath  soften'd  all  my  harsher  feelings  down ; 

Nor  will  I  hate  him  for  his  sister's  sake, 

Thy  gentle  Qaeen,  •  •  whom«  that  great  God  may  blessy 

And,  blessing  her,  bless  thee  and  our  dear  countr/i 

Shall  neTer  be  foigotteo  in  my  prayers ;  •  • 

But  he  is  far  away ;  and  should  there  como 

The  evil  hoar  upon  thee,  •  •  if  thy  kin, 

VTearied  by  suffering,  and  driren  desperate. 

Should  lift  the  sword,  or  young  Llewelyn  raiso 

His  banner,  and  demand  his  father's  throne,  •  • 

Were  it  net  trusting  to  a  broken  reed, 

To  lean  on  England's  aid  ?  • .  I  urge  thee  not 

For  answer  now  ;  but  sometimes,  O  my  brother  ! 

Sometimes  recall  to  mind  my  parting  words, 

As  'twere  the  death-bed  counsel  of  the  friend 

Who  loT'd  thee  best ! 

The  aflfectton  of  his  Toice, 
So  mild  and  solemn,  soften' d  David's  heart ; 
He  saw  his  brother's  eyes,  suffos'd  with  tears, 
SUne  in  the  moon-beam  as  he  spake  ;  the  King 
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Remember'd  his  departure,  and  he  felt 

Feelings,  wliich  long  from  his  disnatur'd  breast 

Ambition  hud  expell'd  :  he  could  almost 

Have  followed  their  sirong  impulse.     From  the  shore^ 

Madoc.  %iith  qnick  and  agitated  step, 

Had  sought  1  is  home  ;  the  monarch  slow  retarn*d, 

Serious  and  slow,  and  laid  him  down  that  night 

With  gainful  recollections,  and  such  (houglits 

As  might,  if  heayen  had  will'd  it,  haye  matured 

To  penitence  and  peace. 

The  day  is  come  ;. 
The  adventurers,  in  Saint  Cybi's  holy  fane, 
Hear  the  last  mass,  and,  all  assoil'd  of  siu^. 
Partake  the  bread  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Then,  as  the  Priest  his  benediction  gave, 
They  knelt,  in  such  an  aweful  stillness  hush'd^ 
As  with  yet  more  oppression  seem'd  to  load 
The  oppressed  heart.     At  times,  and' half  suppresf, 
Womanly  sobs  were  heard,  and  manly  cheeks 
Were  wet  with  silent  tears.     Now  forth  they  go. 
And  at  the  portal  of  the  Church  unfurl 
Prince  Madoc*s  banner  ;  at  that  sight,  a  shout  ^ 

Burst  from  his  followers,  and  the  hills  and  rocks. 
Thcice  ^chioed  their  acclaim. 
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^  Thorp  lie  the  shipf, 

llieir  saifs  all  loose,  their  streamers  ro'ling  out 
With  sinuous  flow  and  swell,  likr*  wafer  snakes. 
Curling  ijoft ;  the  waives  are  gay  wiih  boats. 
Pinnace,  and  bar(;e.  and  coracle  . .  ih^  sea 
Swarms,^ike  the  shore,  with  life      Oh  what  a  sight 
Of  beauty  for  the  u\\  oucerncd  heart, 
If  heart  thor|?  be  which  uucoqcern'd  cou'd  view 
A  sight  like  this !  . .  how  yet  more  beautiful 
For  him,  whose  soul  can  feel  and  understand 
The  solemn  import !  Yojid*  r  thej  embark^ 
Youth,  beauty  yaloar?  virtue,  reverend  age; 

Som^  led  by  love  of  noble  enterprize, 

« 

Others,  who  dcspt  rafe  of  their  country's  weal, 
^  Fly  from  rhe  iippending  yoke  ;  all  warm  alike 
WiUi  confidence  and  high  heroic  hope, 
And  all  in  one  fraternal  bond  conjoined 
By  reverenqe  to  th(  ir  Chief,  the  best  belov*d 
That  ever  yet  o.i  hopeful  enterprize 
Led  gallant  army  forth      He,  even  now 
Lord  ofjiimselfy  by  faith  in  God,  and  love 
To  man,  subdues  the  feeling  of  this  hour, 
T{^e  bitterest  of  hii>  being. 

At  this  time, 
Pale,  ancl  with  feverish  ey«,  the  King  came  up, 
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And  led  him  totnewhat  from  the  tlirotig  apart^ 
Saying,  I  lent  at  daj-break  to  release 
Rodri  from  prison,  meaning  that  with  thee 
He   hoald  depnrt  in  peace ;  but  he  was  gone  I 
That  very  night  he  had  escaped !  .  •  Perchancej 
As  I  do  hope, .  •  it  was  thy  doing,  Madoc  ? 
Is  he  aboard  the  fleet  ? 

I  would  he  were  ! 
Madoc  replied  ;  with  what  a  lightened  heart 
Then  should  I  sail  away  !  Ririd  is  there 
Alone  • . .  alas  !  that  this  was  done  so  late  ! 
Reproach  me  not !  half  sullenly  the  Kitig, 
Answering,  exclaim'd ;  Madoc,  reproach  me  not ! 
Thou  know'st  how*  hardly  I  attained  the  throne  ; 
And  is  it  strange  that  I  should  guard  with  fear 
The  precious  prize  ?  • .  Now, . .  when  1  would  haVe  taken 
Thy  couniiel, . .  be  the  evil  on  his  head  ! 
Blame  me  not  now,  my  brother,  lest  sometimes 
I  call  again  to  mind  thy  parting  words 
In  sorrow ! 

God  be  with  thee  !  Madoc  cried  ; 
And  if,  at  times,  the  harshness  of  a  heart, 
Too  prone  to  wrath,  hate  wrong'd  thee,  let  these  tcari 
Efface  all  faults.     I  leare  thee,  O  my  brother^ 
HV'ith  all  a  brother's  feelings  I 
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So  he  said. 
And  grasp'd,  wUli  trembling  tondorno^8,  hit  !mndy 
"J  hen  calmM  himself,  and  moT*d  toward  the  boat. 
Kmma,  tfaoagh  tears  would  hare  their  wajr,  and  sig hf 
M'^ould  swell y  suppressing  still  all  words  of  woCi 
Followed  Goerrjl  to  the  extremest  shore. 
But  then,  as  on  the  plank  the  maid  set  foot. 
Did  Emma,  staying  her  by  the  hand,  pluck  out 
The  crucifix,  which  next  hor  heart  she  wore, 
In  reyerence  to  its  relic,  and  she  cried, 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  change  with  me  !  dear  Goervjli .  • 
Dear  sister,  lov'd  too  well,  or  lost  too  soon,  •  • 
I  shall  betake  me  often  to  ray  prayers, 
KeTer  ia  them,  Goerryl,  of  thy  name 
Unmindful ;  •  •  thou  too  wilt  remember  me 
Still  in  thine  orisons  ;  ..but  God  forefend 
That  ever  misery  should  make  thee  find 
This  Cross  thy  only  comforter  I 

She  said, 
And  kiss'd  the  holy  pledge,  as  each  to  each  ' 
TransferrM  the  mutual  gift.     Nor  could  the  Maid 
Answer  for  agony,  to  that  farewell ; 
She  held  Queen  Emma  to.  her  breast^  and  clost 
She  clasp'd  her  with  a  strong  conTulsive  sob| 
Silently.    Madoc^  too,  in  silence  went, 
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Sut  prest  a  kiss  on  Emma's  lips,  and  left 

His  teajs  upon  her  cheek.     With  dizzy  ejet 

Gazing  she  stood,  nor  saw  the  boat  push  off ,  .  • 

The  dashing  of  the  oars  awaken 'd  h<  r  ; 

She  wipes  her  tears  awaj,  to  Tiew  once  more 

Those  dear  familiar  faces  ; . .  they  are  dim 

In  the  di.^tance  ;  neyer  shall  her  waking  eye 

Behold  them,  till  the  hour  of  happiness, 

When  Death  hath  made  her  pure  for  perfect  bliss  I 

Two  hearts  alone,  of  all  that  company, 
Of  atl  the  thousands  who  beheld  the  scene. 
Partook  unmingled  joy.     Dumb  with  delight, 
Young  Hoel  views  the  ships,  and  feels  the  boat 
Rock  on  the  heaving  waves  ;  and  I  laian  felt 
Comfort, .  .  though  sad,  yet  comfort,  . .  that  for  he^ 
No  eye  was  left  to  weep,  nor  heart  to  mourn. 
IJark  !  'tis  the  mariners,  with  voice  attun'd 
Timing  their  tqil !  and  now,  with  gentle  gales^ 
Slow  from  the  holy  haven  they  depart ! 

I 
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Now  hatb  the  eTcnlng  settled  ;  the  broad  Moon 

Rolls  through  the  rifted  cloads.     With  gentle  galaf 

Slowly  they  glide  along,  when  they  behold 

A  t)oat,  with  press  of  sail,  jind  stress  of  oar, 

Speed  forward  to  the  fleet ;  and  now,  arrived 

Beside  the  Chieftain's  yessel,  one  enquires 

If  Madoc  be  ajboard  ?  the  answer  g|?en^ 

Swift  he  ascended  up  the  lofty  side. 

With  joyful  wonder  did  the  Ocean  Lord 

Again  behold  Llewelyn  ;  but  he  gaz'd, 

Doubtful,  upon  his  comrade's  countenance,  •  • 

A  meagre  man,  severe  of  brow,  his  eye 

Stern.     Thou  dost  Tiew  me,  Madoc,  he  exclaim'd| 

As.  'twere  a  stranger's  face.    I  marrel  not  I 

The  long  afflictions  of  my  prison-house 

Have  changed  me, 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Rodri !  cri(d  (he  Prince,  and  fell 
Upon  his  nock  ;  . .  last  night,  subdued  at  length 
By  mj  solicit£Ltions,  did  the  King 
Send  .to  deliver  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  share 
My  happy  enterprize  ;  . .  and  thou  art  come, 
Even  to  my  wish  ! 

Nay,  Madoc,  nay,  not  so  ! 
He  answered,  with  a  stern  and  bitter  smile  ; 
This  gallant  boy  hath  given  me  liberty, 
And  I  will  pay  him  with  his  father's  throne  : 
Aye,  by  my  father's  sonl !  .  .  Last  night  we  fled 
The  house  of  bondage,  and  in  the  sea.cavcs 
Cy  day  we  lurk'd  securely.     Here  I  come, 
Only  to  see  thee  once  before  I  die, 
And  say  farewell, .  .  dear  brother  ! 

Would  to  God 
This  purpose  could  be  changed  !  the  Sea  Lord  cried  ; 
l!ut  thou  art  rous'd  by  wrongs,  and  who  shall  tame 
That  lion  heart  ? .  .This  only,  if  your  lot 
Fall  favourable,  will  1  beseech  of  ye, 
That  to  his  Queen,  the  fair  Plantagenet, 
All  honourable  humanity  ye  &how, 
For  her  own  virtue,  and  in  gratitude, 
As  she  hath  pleaded  for  you,  and  hath  urged 
Uer  husband  on  your  part^  till  it  hath  tura'd 
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His  wratk  upon  herself.     Oh  !  deal  ye  by  her 
As  by  your  dearest  sister  in  distress  ! 
For  eTCQ  so  dear  is  she  to  Madoc's  heart : 
And  now,  I  know,  she  from  Aberfraw's  tower 
Watcheth  these  spots  upon  the  moonlight  sea, 
And  weeps  for  my  departure,  and  for  me 
Sends  up  her  prayers  to  Hearen,  nor  thinks  that  now 
1  must  make  mine  to  man  in  her  behalf  1 

Qiioth  Rodri,  Rest  assured  for  her.     I  swear. 
By  our  dead  mother,  so  to  deal  with  her 
As  thou  thyself  wouidst  dictate,  as  herself 
Sliall  wish. 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  Madoc's  eyes  : 
O  Britain  !  O  my  country  !  he  ezclaim'd, 
For  ever  thus  by  ciril  strife  conynls'd, 
Thy  children'*  blood  flowing  to  satisfy  - 
Thy  children's  rage,  how  wilt  thou  still  support 
The  struggle  with  the  Saxon  ? 

Rodri  cried, 
Our  strife  shall  not  foe  long.     Mona  will  rise 
With  joy,  to  welcome  me,  her  rightful  Lord  ; 
And  woe  be  to  the  King,  who  rules  by  fear, 
When  danger  comes  against  him  ! 

I  2 
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Fear  not  ifcdtl 
l^'or  Britain  !  quoth  Llfewelyn ;  for  not  yet 
The  country  ot  our  fathers  shall  resign 
Her  name  among  the  nations.    Though  her  Sad 
*  Slope  from  his  eminence,  the  voice  of  man 
May  yet  arrest  him  On  his  downward  way. 
^Ty  dreams  by  day,  my  visions  iti  the  night. 
Are  of  her  welfare. '  I  shall  mount  the  throife, .  ^ 
Yes,  ^ladoc  !  and  the  Bard  of  years  to  come, 
Who  harps  of  Arthur's  and  of  Owen's  deeds, 
Shall  with  the  Worthies  of  his  country  rank 
Llewelyn's  name.     Dear  Uncle,  fare  thee  well ! .  i 
And  I  almost  could  wish  I  had  been  born 
Of  humbler  lot,  that  I  might  follow  thee, 
Companion  of  this  noble  enlerprize. 
I'hink  of  Llewelyn  often,  who  will  oft 
Remember  thee  in  love  I 

For  the  last  time 
He  graspt  his  Uncle's  hand,  and  Rodri  gave 
1  he  last  farewell ;  then  went  the  twain  their  way. 

So  over  ocean,  through  the  moonlight  waves, 
Prince  Madoc  sail'd  with  all  his  company* 
No  nobler  crew  filPd  that  heroic  bark^ 
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Which  bore  the  first  adventurers  of  the  deep 
To  seek  the  Golden  Fleece  on  barbarous  shores 
Nor  richlier  fraught  did  that  illustrious  fleet 
Home  to  the  Happy  Island  hold  its  way, 
When  Amadis,  with  his  prime  chivalry, 
He  of  all  chivalry  himself  the  flower, 
Came  from  the  rescue,  proud  of  Roman  spoils. 
Aod  Oriana^  freed  from  Roman  thrall. 


inatnot  in  Sjtlan. 


MADOa 


THE  SECOND  PART. 


I. 


Now  go  your  way,  ye  gallant  company ! 

God  and  good  Angels  guard  ye  ad  ye  go  I 

Blow  fairly,  Winds  of  Hearen !  .ye  Ocean  Wares, 

Swell  not  in  angpr  to  that  fated  fleet ! 

For  not  of  conquest  greedy,  nor  of  gold, 

Seek  they  the  distant  world.  . .  Blow  fairly,  Winds ! 

Waft,  Wares  of  Ocean,  well  your  blessed  load ! 

Fair  blew  the  Winds,  and  safely  did  the  Wayei 
Bear  that  beloved  charge.     It  were  a  taU 
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Wonid  ronse  adventarous  courage  in  a  hcj^ 

Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariner, 

That  he  might  rove  the  main,  if  I  should  tell 

How  pleasantly,  for  many  a  summer-day, 

Oter  the  sunny  sea,  with  wind  at  will, 

Prince  Madoc  sail'd  ;  and  of  those  happy  Isles, 

Which  had  he  seen  ere  that  ordained  storm 

Drove  southward  his  slope  course,  there  he  had  pitch'd 

His  tent,  and  blest  his  lot  that  it  had  fallen 

In  land  so  fair  ;  and  human  blood  had  reek*d 

Daily  on  Aztlan's  cursed  altars  still. 

£ut  other  doom  was  his,  more  arduous  toll 

Yet  to  atcbieve,  worse  danger  to  endure, 

Worse  evil  to  be  quell'd,  aiid  higher  good^ 

That  passeth  not  away,  educed  from  ill ; 

Whereof  all  unf ore  seeing,  yet  for  all 

Of  ready  heart,  he  over  ocean  sails. 

Wafted  by  gentle  winds  o'er  gentle  wayef, 

As  if  the  elements  combined  to  serve 

The  perfect  Prince,  by  God  and  man  belov'J. 

And  now  how  joyfully  he  views  the  land, 

Skirting,  like  morning  clouds,  the  dusky  sea ; 

With  what  a  searching  eye  recals  to  mind 

Foreland,  and  creek,  and  cape  ;  how  happy  now 

Up  the  great  river  bends  at  last  his  way  ! 
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Ko  watchman  had  been  stattonU  on  the  height 
To  seek  his  sails, .  •  for  with  Cad  gallon's  hope 
7'oo  much  of  doubt  was  blended,  and  of  fear  : 
Yet  thitherward,  whene'er  he  walk'd  abroad. 
His  face,  as  if  instincti?ely,  was  turnM ; 
And  duly  morn  and  eye,  Lincoya  there, 
As  if  religion  led  his  duteous  feet. 
Went  up  to  gaze.     He  on  a  staff  had  scor  d 
The  promised  moons  and  days  ;  and  many  a  time, 
Counting  again  its  often.told  account, 
SMo  beguile  impatience,  day  by  day 
Smooth'd  off  with  more  delight  the  daily  notch. 
But  now  that  the  appointed  time  was  nigh, 
Did  that  perpetual  presence  of  his  hope 
Haunt  him,  and  mingle  with  his  sleep,  and  mar 
The  natural  rest,  and  trouble  him  by  day. 
That  all  his  pleasure  was  at  earliest  light 
To  take  his  station,  and  at  latest  eve, 
If  he  might  see  the  sail's,  where  far  away 
Through  wide  savannahs  roll'd  the  silver  stream. 
Oh  then,  with  what  a  sudden  start  his  blood 
riowM  from  its  quicken'd  spring,  when  far  away 
He  spied  the  glittering  topsails  !  for  a  while 
Distrustful  of  that  happy  sight,  till  now 
Slowly  he  sees  them  rise,  and  wind  along^ 
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Tbroagh  wide  savannahs,  up  the  silyer  stream* 
Then  with  a  breathless  speed  he  flies  to  spread 
The  jo}r ;  and  with  Cadwallon  now  descends. 
And  drires  adown  the  tide  the  light  canoe. 
And  mounts  the  vessel- side,  and  once  again 
Falls  at  the  Ocean  Lord's  beloved  feet* 

First  of  the  general  weal  did  Madoc  ask ; 

Cadwallon  answered,  All  as  yet  is  well. 

And,  by  this  seasonable  aid  secur'd, 

Will  well  remain.  . .  Thy  father  ?  qnoth  the  Prince. 

Even  so,  replied  Cadwallon,  as  that  eye 

Of  hesitation  augurs,  . .  fallen  asleep* 

The  good  old  man  remember'd  thee  in  death, 

And  blest  thee  ere  he  died* 

By  this  the  shores 
And  heights  were  throng'd  ;  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock 
To  rock,  the  shouts  of  welcome  rung  aroond* 
Forward  they  press,  to  view  the  man  beloy'd, 
Britons  and  Hoamen  with  one  common  joy 
Hailing  their  common  friend.     Happy,  that  day, 
Was  he  who  heard  his  name  from  Madoc's  voice  ; 
Happy  who  met  the  greeting  of  his  eye  ; 
Yea,  happy  he  who  shar'd  his  general  smile, 
Amid  the  unacknowledged  multitude. 
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CaermadoCy  • .  by  that  name  Cadwallon's  lore 

Call'd  ity  in  memory  of  the  absent  Prince,  •  • 

Stood  in  a  mountain  vale,  by  rocks  and  heights, 

A  natural  bulwark,  girt.   A  rocky  stream 

AVhich  from  the  fells  came  down,  there  spread  itself 

Into  a  quiet  lake,  to  compass  whieh 

Had  been  a  two  hours  pleasurable  toil  ; 

And  he  who  from  a  well  strung  bow  could  send 

His  shaft  across,  had  needs  a  sinewy  arm, 

And  might  from  many  an  archer  far  and  near, 

Hare  borne  away  the  bell.    Here  had  the  Chief 

Chosen  his  abiding  place,  for  strength  preferr'dj 

Where  vainly  might  an  host  in  equal  arms 

Attempt  the  difficult  entrance  ;  and  for  all 

Which  could  delight  the  eye  and  heart  of  man ; 

Whatever  of  beauty  or  of  usefulness 

Heart  could  desire,  or  eye  behold,  being  here* 

What  he  had  found  an  idle  wilderness 

Now  gaye  rich  increase  to  the  husbandman, 

For  Heaven  had  blest  their  labour.     Flourishing 

He  left  the  happy  vale  ;  and  now  he  saw 

More  fields  reclaimed,  more  habitations  reared. 

More  harvests  rising  round.    The  reptile  race, 

And  every  beast  of  rapine,  had  retir'd 

From  man's  asserted  empire ;  and  the  sound 
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Of  ftxe  and  dasbiog  oar,  and  fisher's  nfef ^ 
And  song  beguiling  toil,  and  pastoral  pipe^ 
Were  heard,  where  late  the  solitary  hills 
Gave  only  to  the  mountain  cataract 
Their  wild  response. 

Here,  Urien,  cried  the  Prince, 
These  craggy  heights  and  overhanging  groves 
Will  make  thee  think  of  Gwyneth.     And  this  hat^ 
Rejoin'd  Cadwallon,  with  its  roof  of  reeds, 
Goeryyl.  is  our  palace  :  it  was  reared 
With  lighter  labour  than  Aberfraw's  towers  ; 
Yet,  Lady,  safer  are  its  wattled  sides 
Than  Mona's  kingly  walls. . .  Like  Gwyneth^  said  he  ? 
Oh  no  !  we  neighbour  nearer  to  the  Sun, 
And  with  a  more  benignant  eye  the  Lord 
Of  Light  beholds  us  here. 

So  thus  did  they 
Cheerfully  welcome  to  their  new  abode 
These,  who  albeit  aweary  of  their  way, 
And  glad  to  reach  at  length  the  place  of  rest. 
Felt  their  hearts  overburthen'd,  and  their  eyes 
Ready  to  overflow.     Yet  not  the  less 
The  buzz  of  busy  joy  was  heard  around, 
AYhere  every  dwelling  had  its  guest,  and  all 
Gate  the  long  eve  to  hospitable  mirth. 


ir. 


But  when  the  Lord  of  Ocean  from  the  stit 
And  tumult  was  retir*d,  Cadwalloa  then 
Thus  render'd  his  account^ 

When  we  had  qucU'd 
The  strength  of  Aztlan,  we  should  hare  thrown  dowd 
Her  altars,  cast  her  Jdols  to  the  fire, 
And  on  the  ruins  of  her  fanes  accurst 
Planted  the  Cross  triumphant.     Vain  it  is 
To  sow  the  seed,  where  noxious  weeds  and  briars 
Must  choke  it  in  the  growth. 

Yet  I  had  hope 
The  purer  influence  of  eicampled,  good 
Might  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth 
Lead  this  bedarken'd  race  ;  and  when  thy  ship 
Fell  down  the  stream,  to  distant  Britain  bound, 
All  promised  well.     The  Strangers'  God  had  pror'd 
Mightier  la  war^  and  Aztlan  could  not  chuse 
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But  see,  nor,  seeing,  could  she  fail  to  lore, 

The  freedom  of  his  service.     Few  were  now 

The  offerings  at  her  altars,  few  the  youths 

And  virgins  to  the  temple. toils  devote. 

Therefore  the  Priests  combin*d  to  save  their  craft ; 

And  soon  the  rumour  ran  of  evil  signs 

And  tokens  ;  in  the  temple  had  been  heard 

Wailings  and  loud  lament ;  the  eternal  fire 

Gave  dismally  a  dim  and  doubtful  flame  ; 

And  from  the  censer,  which  at  morn  should  steam 

Sweet  odours  to  the  sun,  a  fetid  cloudy 

Black  and  portentous,  rose.     And  now  no  Priest 

Approach'd  our  dwelling.    Even  the  friendly  Princ* 

Yuhidthiton,  was  at  Caermadoc  now 

Rarely  a  guest ;  and  if  that  tried  good  will 

AVhich  once  he  bore  us,  did  at  times  appear, 

A  sullen  gloom,  and  silence  like  remorse, 

FoUow'd  the  imagin'd  crime. 

But  I  the  while 
Reck'd  not  the  brooding  of  the  storm  ;  for  now 
My  father  to  the  grave  was  hastening  down* 
Patiently  did  the  pious  man  endure, 
In  faith  anticipating  blessedness, 
Already  more  than  man,  in  those  sad  hours 
When  man  is  meanest,     I  sate  by  his  side^ 
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And  praj'd  with  him,  and  talked  with  him  of  deatB^ 
And  life  to  come*     O  Madoc  !  those  were  hours 
Which,  even  in  anguish,  gave  my  soul  a  joy  : 
I  think  of  them  in  solitude,  and  feel 
The  comfort  of  my  faith. 

But  when  that  tlm« 
Of  bitterness  was  past,  and  I  returned 
To  daily  duties,  no  suspicions  sign 
Betokened  ill ;  the  Priests  among  us  came 
As  heretofore,  and  I  their  intercourse 
Encouraged  as  I  could,  suspecting  nought^ 
Nor  conscious  of  the  subtle*minded  men 
I  dealt  with,  how  inyeterate  in  reTenge^ 
How  patient  in  deceit.    Lincoya  first 
Forewam'd  me  of  the  danger.     He,  thou  know'stj 
Had  from  the  death  of  sacrifice  escap'd, 
And  as  a  Blare  among  a  distant  tribe, 
When  seeing  us,  he  felt  a  hope,  that  we, 
Lords,  as  he  deem'd  us,  of  the  JBleipentSy 
Might  pity  his  oppressed  countrymen, 
And  free  them  from  their  bondage.     Didst  thou  hear 
How  from  yon  deYilish  altars  he  was  sar'd  i 
For  in  the  eternal  chain  his  fate  and  ours 
Were  liak'd  toj;ether  then* 
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The  Prince  replied^ 
I  did  bat  hear  ti  broken  tale.     Tell  on ! 

Among  the  Gods  of  yon  unhappy  race, 

Tezcalipoca  as  the  chief  they  rank, 

Or  with  the  chief  coequal ;  maker  he, 

And  master  of  created  things  esteemed. 

lie  sits  upon  a  throne  of  trophied  skulls, 

Hideous  and  huge  ;  a  shield  is  on  his  arm, 

And  with  his  black  right  hand  he  lifts,  as  though 

In  wrath,  the  menacing  spear.     His  festival, 

Of  all  this  wicked  nation's  wicked  rites. 

With  most  solemnity  and  circumstance. 

And  pomp  of  hellish  piety,  is  held. 

From  .all  whom  evil  fortune  hath  subdu'd 

To  their  inhuman  thraldom,  they  select 

Him  whom  they  judge,  for  comely  countenance^ 

And  shapely  form,  and  all  good  natural  gifts,  > 

Worthiest  to  be  the  \ictim  ;  and  for  this 

Was  young  Lincoya  chosen,  being  ia  truth. 

The  'flower  of  all  his  nation.     For  twelve  months^ 

Their  custom  is,  that  this  appointed  youth 

Be  as  the  Idol's  living  image  held. 

Garb'd,  therefore,  like  the  Demon  Deity, 


Whene'er  he  goes  abroad,  an  antic  train, 
With  music  and  with  dance,  attend  his  vray; 
The  crowd  before  him  foil,  and  worship  him  ; 
And  those  infernal  Priests,  who  guard  him  then 
To  be  their  Tictim  and  their  feast  at  last. 
At  morning  and  at  erening  incense  him, 
And  mock  him  with  knee-reverence.    Twenty  dajf 
Before  the  bloody  festival  arrive, 
As  'twere  to  make  the  wretch  in  love  with  life, 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  are  given 
In  spousals.     With  Lincoya  all  these  rites 
Duly  were  kept ;  and  at  the  stated  time, 
Foar  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  were  his. 
Of  these  was  one,  whom,  even  at  that  hour^ 
lie  learnt  to  love,  so  excellently  good 
Was  she ;  and  she  lov'd  him  and  pitied  him. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  an  aged  Priest ; 
I  oftentimes  have  seen  her ;  and,  in  truth, 
Compar'd  with  Britain's  maids,  so  beautiful. 
Or  with  the  dark-ejed  daughters  of  the  South, 
She  would  be  lovely  still.     Her  cotton  vest 
Falls  to  the  knee,  and  leaved  her  olive  arms 
Bare  in  their  beauty  ;  loose,  luxuriant,  long. 
Flow  the  black  tresses  of  her  glossy  hair  ; 
Mild  is  her  eye's  jet  lustre ;  and  her  voi6«  t  •« 
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A  soul  that  harbour'd  eril  never  breath'd 
Sach  winning  tones. 

Thou  know'st  how  manful!/ 
These  tribes,  as  if  insensible  to  pain, 
Welcome  their  death  in  battle,  or  in  bonds 
Defy  their  torturers.     To  Lincoya's  mind 
J^ong  preparation  now  had  made  his  fate 
Familiar  ;  and  he  says,  the  thought  of  death 
Broke  not  his  sleep,  nor  mingled  with  his  dreams, 
Till  Coatel  was  his.     But  then  it  woke  ; .  • 
It  hung, . .  it  prest  upon  him  like  a  weight 
On  one  who  scarce  can  struggle  with  the  waves  ; 
And  when  her  soul  was  full  of  tenderness, 
That  thought  recurring  to  her,  she  would  rest 
Her  cheek  on  his,  and  weep. 

The  day  drew  nigh  ; 
And  now  the  eve  of  sacrifice  was  come. . . 
What  will  not  woman,  gentle  woman,  dare, 
When  strong  affection  stirs  her  spirit  up  ?  .  • 
She  gathered  herbs,  which,  like  our  poppy,  bear 
The  seed  of  sleep,  and  with  the  temple  food 
Mingled  their  power ;  hefttelf  partook  the  food. 
So  best  to  lull  suspicion  ;  and  the  youth, 
Instructed  well,  when  all  were  laid  aleep. 
Fled  far  away. 


After  our  conquering  atmi 
Had  freed  the  Hoamen  from  their  wretched  yoke^ 
Lincoya  needed  but  his  Coatel 
To  fill  his  sum  of  earthly  happiness. 
Her  fo  the  temple  had  her  father's  yow 
Awhile  devoted/ and  some  moons  were  still 
To  pass  away,  ere  yet  she  might  become 
A  sojourner  with  us,  Lincoya's  wife, 
AVhen  from  the  Paba's  wiles  his  watchful  mind 
Foreboded  ill.     He  bade  me  take  good  heed. 
And  fear  the  sudden  kindness  of  a  foe« 
1  started  at  his  words  ; . .  these  artful  men, 
Hostile  at  heart,  as  well  we  knew  they  were, 
These  were  lip-layish  of  their  friendship  now, 
And  courted  confidence,  while  our  tried  friend 
Yuhidthiton,  estranged,  a  seldom  gtfest. 
Sullen  and  joyless,  seem'd  to  bear  at  heart 
Something  that  rankled  there.  These  things  were  strange. 
The  omens,  too,  had  ceased  ; . .  we  heard  no  more 
Of  twilight  Toices,  nor  the  unholy  cloud 
Steamed  from  the  morning  incense.     Why  was  this  2 

Toung  Malinal  had  from  the  hour  of  peace 
Been  our  indweller,  studious  to  attain 
Our  language  and  our  arts.    To  him  I  told 
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These  doubts,  assured  of  his  true  lore  and  iratfa  * 
For  he  had  learnt  to  uuderstand  and  feel 
Our  only  faith,  had  tended,  like  a  son, 
Cynetha's  drooping  age,  and  shar'd  with  me 
His  dying  benediction .     He,  thus  long 
Intent  on  better  things,  had  been  estranged 
From  Aztlan  and  her  councils ;  but  at  this 
He  judged  it  far  hf  r  welfare,  and  for  ours, 
Now  to  resume  hts  rank  ; . .  belike  his  voice 
Might  yet  be  heard,  or,  if  the  worst  befel, 
His  timely  warning  save  us  from  the  snare. 

But  in  their  sejcxet  councils  Malinal 

No  longer  bore  a  part ;  the  Chiefs  and  King 

YK4ding  blind  reverence  to  the  Pabas  now, 

Deluded  or  dismay'd.     He  feent  to  say 

Some  treachery  was  design'd,  and  bade  me  charge 

His  brother  with  the  crime.     On  that  same  day 

Lincoya  came  from  Aztlan  ;  he  had  found 

Coatel  labouring  with  a  wretchedness 

She  did  rtot  seek  to  hide  ;  and  when  the  youth 

ReveaVd  his  fear,  he  saw  her  tawny  cheek 

Whiten,  and  round  his  neck  she  clung  and  wept. 

She  told  him  something  dreadful  was  at  hand, 

She  knew  not  what :  That,  at  the  dead  midnight. 
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Coanocotzin  at  Mexitli*s  shrine 

Had  stood  with  all  his  nobles  ;  human  blood 

Had  then  been  offered  up^  and  secret  rows 

Yow'd  with  mysterious  horror  :  That  but  late^ 

AVhon  to  her  father  of  the  days  to  come 

She  spake,  and  of  Lincoya,  and  her  lt>t 

Among  the  strangers,  he  had  frown'd,  and  strore 

Beneath  dissembled  anger  to  conceal 

Oppressire  grief.     She  knew  not  what  to  fear, 

But  something  dreadful  surely  was  at  hand, 

And  she  was  wretched. 

When  I  heard  these  things^ 
Yuhidthlton  and  the  Priest  Ilelhua 
Were  in  our  dwellings.     Them  I  called  apart. .  • 
There  should  be  peace  between  us,  I  began  ; 
Why  is  it  otherwise  ? 

The  Priest  replied, 
Is  there  not  peace,  Cadwallon  ?  seek  we  not 
More  frequent  and  more  friendly  intercourse, 
Even  we,  the  servants  of  our  Country-Gods, 
Whose  worship  ye  hare  changed,  and  for  whose  sake 
We  were,  and  would  hare  been  your  enemies  ? 
But  as  those  Gods  have  otherwise  ordain'd. 
Do  we  obey.     Why,  therefore,  is  thla  doubt-? 
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Vhe  Power  whe  led  as  hither,  I  replied, 
Over  the  world  of  waters,  who  hath  say'd. 
And  who  will  save  his  people,  warns  me  now. 
Then  on  Yuhidthiton  I  fixed  my  eye. 
Danger  is  near  !  I  cried  ;  I  know  it  near  I 
It  comes  from  Aztlan. 

His  disordered  cheek. 
And  the  forced  and  steady  boldness  of  his  eye, 
"Which  in  defiance  met  the  look  it  fear'd, 
ConfessM  the  crime.     I  saw  his.inward  shame  j 
Yet  with  a  pride  like  angry  innocence 
Did  he  make  answer,  I  am  in  your  hands. 
And  you  believe  me  treacherous  ! .  •  Kill  me  now  I 

Not  so,  Yuhidthiton  !  not  so  !  quoth  1 ; 

You  were  the  Strangers  friend,  and  yet  again 

1  hat  wisdom  may  return.     We  are  not  changed  ;  • » 

Lovers  of  peace,  we  know,  when  danger  comes, 

To  make  the  evil  on  the  guilty  head 

Fall  heavily  and  sare  !  with  our  good  apms» 

And  our  good  cause,  and  that  Almighty  One^ 

We  are  enough,  had  we  no  other  aid, 

We  of  Caermadoc  here,  to.  put  to  shame 

Aztlan,  with  all  her  strength^  and  all  her  wiles. 
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Bat  ercn  n<nr  is  Madoc  on  the  seas ;  ' 

He  leads  our  brethren  here ;  and  should  he  find 
That  Azflan  hath  been  false, . .  oh !  hope  not  then^ 
B^  force  or  fraud,  to  baffle  or  elude 
Ineritable  Tengcance  !  While  ye  may, 
Look  to  your  choice  ;  for  we  are  friends  or/oes^ 
Even  to  your  own  desert. 

So  saying,  I  left 
The  astonished  men,  whose  unprovided  minds 
Faird  them ;  nor  did  they  aim  at  answer  more. 
But  homeward -went  their  way.   Nor  knew  I  tfaeUi .  • 
For  this  was  but  a  thing  of  yesterday, .  • 
How  near  the  help  I  boasted.     Now,  I  trust, 
Thy  coming^hall  discomfit  all  their  wilei. 
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Not  y^  at  rest,  my  Sister !  quoth  the  Priift*, 
.  As  at  her  dwelling-door  he  saw  the  Maid 
Sit  gazing  on  that  loTely  moonlight  scene  : . . 
To  bed,  Goeryyl !  Dearest,  -what  hast  thou 
To  keep  thee  wakeful  here,  at  this  late  hour, 
When  even  I  shall  bid  a  truce  to  thought, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  ?  . .  Good  night,  Goeryyl ! 
Dear  sister  mine,  •  .my  own  dear  mother's  child  ! 

She  rose,  and,  bending  on  with  lifted  arms, 
Met  the  fond  kiss,  obedient  then  withdrew* 
Yet  could  not  he  so  lightly  as  he  ween*d 
Lay  wakeful  thoughts  aside  ;  for  he  foresaw 
Long  strife,  and  hard  adventure  to  atchiere, 
And  forms  of  danger  vague  disturb'd  his  dreams* 
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Early  at  morn  the  colonists  arose  ; 
Some  pitch  the  tent-pole,  and  pin  down  the  lines 
That  stretch  the  o'er.awning  canras  ;  to  the  wood 
Others,  with  saw  and  axe  and  bill,  for  stakes 
And  undergrowth  to  weaye  the  wicker  walls ; 
These  to  the  ships,  with  whom  Cadwallon  sends 
The  Elk  and  Bison,  broken  to  the  yoke. 

Ere  noon,  Erillyab  and  her  son  arnred. 
To  ^reet  the  Chief.     She  wore  no  longer  now 
The  lank  loose  locks  of  careless  widowhood  ; 
Her  braided  tresses  round  her  brow  were  bound, 
Bedecked  with  tofts  of  grey  and  stlrcry  plumes 
Plack'd  from  the  eagle's  pennons.     She,  with  eye 
And  countenance  which  spake  no  feignM  delight, 
Welcomed  her  great  deliverer.     But  her  son 
Had  Nature  charactered  so  legibly, 
That  when  his  tongue  told  fair,  his  face  bewray'3 
The  lurking  falsehood;  sullen,  slow  of  speech, 
Sarage,  down-looking,  dark,  that  at  his  words 
Of  welcome,  Madoc  in  hi«  heart  conceir'd   ' 
InstiactiTe  enmity. 

In  a  happy  hour 
Did  the  Great  Spirit,  said  Erillyab, 
(live  bidding  to  the  Winds  to  speed  thee  here  I 

X  2 
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For  tills  I  made  my  prayer;  and  when'Heikmt 

For  ilie  Beloved  Teacher,  to  restore  him 

Fy^ight  and  youth,  of  him  I  then  besought, 

As  he  had  been  thy  fiiend  and  ours  on  eav^^, 

1  hat  he  would  intercede.  •  ^  Rrother,  we  know 

That  the  Great  Spirit  loves  thee  ;  He  hath  blest 

Thy  going  and  thy  coming,  and  thj  friends 

II aye  prosper'd  for  thy  sake ;  and  now  when  first 

The  Powers  of  Evil  do  begin  to  work, 

Lo  !  thou -art  here  !  .  •  Bi^other,  we  have  obey'd 

I'hy  will,  and  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words 

IIav.0  been  our  law  ;  but  now  the  Evil  Ones 

Cry  out  for  blood,  andr-say  they  are  athirst. 

And. threaten  vengeance.     I  hare  brought  the  Pri«st, 

To  whom  they  spake  in  darkness  ; . .  thou  art  wise, 

And  the  Great  Spirit  will  enlighten  thee; . . 

We  know  not  what  to  answer.  .  •  Tell  thy  tale^ 

Neolin ! 

Hereat  did  ]Sladoo  fix  upon  him 
A  searching  eye ;  but  he,  no  whit  abash il. 
Began  with  firm  effrontery  his  speech. 
The  Feast  of  the  Departed  is  at  hand, 
And  I,  in  preparation,  on  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit  past  the  night.     It  came  to^rae 
In  darl^iess^  afcci;  midnight,  when  the  moon 
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^as  gone,  and  all  the  stars  were  blotted  out^ 

It  |pither*d  round  me,  with  a  noise  of  storms, 

^nd  enter'd  into  me,  and  I  could  feel 

It  was  the  Snake.God  rolled  and  writh'd  within ; 

And  I  too,  with  the  inward  agony, 

Boird  like  a  snake,  and  writh'd.  Give !  glre !  he  cried  s 

I  thirst !  •  .His  voice  was  in  me,  and  it  burnt 

Like  Ore,  and  all  mj  flesh  >and  bones  were  shaken  ; 

Till,  with  a  throe  which  seemed  to  rend  my  joints 

Asunder,  hepast  forth,  and  I  was  left 

Speechless  and  motionless,  gapping  for  breath. 

s 

liken  Madoc,  turning  to  Ajayaca, 

Enqoir'd,  who  is  the  man  ? . .  The  good  old  Priest 

Replied,  he.hath  attended  from  his  youth 

The  Snake-God's  temple,  and  receiY'd  for  him 

All  ofTerings,,  and  perform^  all  sacrifice, 

Till  the  Beloved  Teacher  made  us  leave 

The  wicked  way. 

Hear  me !  quolh  Neolin, 
With  antiC  gesture  and  loud  vehemence  ; 
Before  thfs  generation,  and  before 
These  antient  forests, .  •  yea,  before  yon  lake    . 
Was  hollowjd  out,  or  one  suow-feather  ftU 
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On  jonder  mountain-top,  now  nererbare, . . 

Before  these  things  I  was, . .  where,  of  from  whence^ 

I  know  not, . .  who  can  tell  ?  But  then  I  was, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  stood; 

And  I  beheld  the  Spirit,  and  in  him 

Saw  all  things,  even  as  thej  were  to  be-; 

And  I  held  commune  with  him,  not  of  words-^ 

But  thought  with  thought.     Then  was  it  given  mm 

That  I  should  chuse  my  station  when  my  hour 

Of  mortal  birth  was  come,  • .  hunter,  or  chief^ 

Or  to  be  mightiest  in  the  work  of  war, 

Or  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  Hve^ 

And  he  in  me.    According  to  my  choice, 

For  ever  overshadowed  by  his  power, 

I  walk'  among  mankind.    At  times  I  feel  not 

The  burthen  of  his  presence;  then  am  I 

Like  other  men;  but  when  the  season  comes^ 

Or  if  I  seek  the  visitation,  then 

He  fills  me,  and  my  soul  is  carried  on. 

And  then  do  I  forelive  the  race  of  men, 

So  that  the  things  that  will  be,  are  to  mc 

Fast. 

Amalahta  lifted  then  his  eyes 
A  moment;  • .  It  is  true,  he  cried ;  wo  know. 
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He  is  a  gifled  inan,  and  wise  beyond 
The  reach  of  mortal  powers.     Aya^'ara 
Hath  also  heard  the  warning. 

As  I  slept, 
Replied  the  aged  Priest^  upon  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit,  a  loud  voice  awaken'd  me, 
Crying,  I  thirst  I  Give, . ,  give !  or  I  will  take ! 
And  then  I  heard  a  hiss^  as  if  a  snake 
Were  threatening  at  my  side.  . .  But  saw  yoir nothing? 
Quoth  Madoc.  • .  Nothing ;  for  the  night  was  dark. 
And  felt  you  nothing  ?  said  the  Ocean  Prince. 
He  answer'd,  Nothing ;  only  -suddeki  fear. . . 
No  inward  struggle,  like  possession  ?  • .  None. 
I  thought  of  the  Beloved  Teacher*s  words. 
And  crost  myself,  and  then  he  had  no  power. 

Thou  hast  slept  heretofore- upon  the  Field, 
Said  Madoc ;  didst  thou  never  witness  voice. 
Or  ominous  sound  ?  Ayayaca  replied, 
Certes  the  Field  is  holy !  it  receives 
All  the  year  long,^  the  operative  power 
Which  falleth  from  the  sky,  or  from  below^ 
Pervades  the  earth  ;  no  harvest  groweth  there, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb  is  left  to  springs 
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But  thore  the  TirtueioC  the  elements^ 
Is  gathered,  till  the  circle  of  iihe  months-- 
Be  full;  then,  when  the  Priest,  by  mystic  rites^ 
Lons;  vigils,  aiid  long  abstinence  prepared, 
G^eth  there,  to  pass  the  appointed  night  aldne^ 
The  whole  collected  influence -enters- him« 
Doubt  n»tbut  I  hare.  Celt  strange  impulses  . 
On  that  mysterious^field)  ai^d-in  my  dreams 
Bfliaii  visited ;  and  hare  heard  sounds^4a  the  air^ 
I  l^nosr  not  what; '..but vword^^rticHilate  - 
Never  till_now»    It  was  the  Wicked  One  t 
He  wanted  blood. 

Who  says  the  Wicked  One  I 
It  was  our  Fa^er'j  pod4  cried* Neoliii.-t 
Son  of  the  Qeean^  .why  should  we  forsake 
The  worship  of  our  fathers  ?   Ye  obey 
The  White-Man's  Maker ;  but  to  us  was  given 
A  different  ^kin,  and  speech,  and  land^  and  law. 
The  Snake  God  understands  the  Red-Man's  prayor. 
And  knows  his  wants,  and  loves  htm.    Shame  be  to  aS| 
That  since  the  Stranger  here  set  foot  among  us^ 
We  have  let  his  lips  be  dry ! 

Enough !  replied 
Madoc,  who  at  Cadwttllou's  looko-eprest. 
His  answering  anger •     ^Ve  will  hold  a  talk 
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Of  tfiis  hereafter.     Be  ye  sare,  mean  time, 
That  the  Great  Spirit  will  from  Evil  Povof • 
Protect  his  people.     This,  too,  be  ye  hare, 
That  every  deed  of  darkness  shall  be  broaght    ^ 
To  light, . .  and  woe  be  to  the  lying  lips  i 
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«?oon  as  the  coimng  of  the  fleet  was  known^ 
Had  Queen  Erillyab  seut  her  hunters  forth • 
They  from  the  forest  now  apri?e,  with  store 
Of  venison  ;  fires  are  built  before  the  tents^ 
AVhcre  Llaian  and  Goervyl  for  thtir  guests  . 
Prepare  the  feast ;  and  now  the  ready  board 
With  grateful  odour  steams.     But  while  thfy  sat^ 
At  meat,  did  Amalahta  many  a  time 
Lift  his  slow  eye  askance,  and  eagerly' 
Gaze  on  Goervyl's  beauty  ;  for  whatecr 
In  man  he  might  have  thought  deformed  or  strange 
Seem'd  beautiful  in  her,  • .  her  golden  curls, 
Bright  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  and  that  clear  skin. 
Blooming  with  health  and  youth  and  happinessv 
lie,  lightly  yielding  to  the  impulse,  bent 
lilt  head  aside,  and  to  Erillyab  spake» 
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Mother,  said  he,  tell  them  to  gire  to  xsm 

That  woman  for  my  ivife,  that  we  may  be 

Brethren  and  friends.     She,  in  the  same  low  toae^ 

Rebak'd  him,  in  her  heart  too  well  aware  . 

How  far  unworthy  he.     Abash'd  thereby, 

As  he  not  yet  had  wholly  shaken  off 

Habitaal  reverence,  he  sate  sullenly, 

Brooding  in  silence  his  imagined  wiles. 

By  eight  of  beauty  made  more  apt  for  ill  ; 

For  he  himself  being  etil,  good  in  him 

Work'd  cTil. 

And  now  Modoc,  pouring  forth 
The  ripe  metheglin,  to  EriHyab  gaye 
The  horn  of  silrer  brim.     Taste,  Queen  and  frientf. 
Said  he,  what  from  our  father-land  we  bring, 
The  old  beloved  beverage.     Sparingly 
Drink,  for  it  hath  a  strength  to  stir  the  brainy 
And  trouble  reason,  if  intemperate  \i\  s 
Abuse  its  potency.     She  took  the  horn. 
And  sipt  with  wary  wisdom.  . .  Canst  thou  teach  u#' 
The  art  of  this  rare  beverage  ?  quoth  the  Queen, 
Or  is  (he  gift  rescrv*d  for  ye  alone. 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  who  hath  favoured  ye 
In  all  things  above  us  ?  . .  The  Chief  replied, . 
All  that  we  know  of  useful  and  of  good 
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Ye  also  shall  be  taugbt,  that,  we  may  be  , 
One  people.  - 

While  he  spake^  Erillyab  past 
The  horn  to  Amalahta.^  Sparioglj ! 
Madoc  excla^^fi'd ;  but  wheivthe^sayage  felt 
The  luscious  flavour,  and  the  poi^ant  life, 
He  heeded  nought  beyond  the  .immediate  joy. 
Deep  did  he  drink,  and  still  witk  clenching  hands 
Struggled,,  when  from  hislips  unsatisfied, 
Erillyab  pluck'd  the  cup,  withraharp  reproof, 
Chiding  his  stubborn  nvilfolness.     Ere  long 
The  generous  liquor  flush'd  him  :  he  could  feel 
Ilis  blood  play  faster,  and  the  joyfal  dance 
Gf^^imal  life  within  him.  •  Bolder  growD>.. 
He  at  Goervyl  lifts  no  longer  now,  . 
The  secret  glance,  but.glpats.with  greedy  jeye  ^  , 
Till,  at  the  Jong  and  loathsome  look  abash' d, 
She  rose,  and  nearer  to  her  brother  drew. 
On  light  pretence,  of  speech,  being  half  in  feasi 
BqUle,  regardless  of  Erillyab  now,  , 
To  ^adop  cried  aloud,  Thou  art  a  King, 
And  I  a  Ring ! . .  Giye  me  thy  sister  there, 
To  be  my  wife,  and  thei|  we  >riU  be  friends^ 
And  reig]^  together. 

Let  me  answer  hiin, 


Mddoc !  Cadw^llon  cried.    I  better  knoiT  « 
Their  laQguage,  and  wilLsetaside  all  hape^ 
Yet  jM>t  inoense  the  savage.  .  •  A  great  thing,  < 
Priace  Amalahta,  hast  thou  ask'd  !  said  he  i    - 
Nor  is  it  in  Lord  Madoc's  power  to  giTO  «  < 
Or  to  withhold-;  for  marriage  is  with  us 
The  holiest  ordiaance  of  God,  whereoa^  • 
The  bliss  or  bale  of  human  life  depends.. . 
Love  must,  be  won  bj  lo?ey>  and  heart  to  heart 
Liuk'din  my&terious  sjmpathj,  before    * 
We  pledge  the  marriage  yow ;  and  some  there  are^ 
Who  hold,  (hat,  ere  we  enter,  into  life, 
Soul  hath  with  soul  been  mated,  each  for  each 
Especially  ordatn'd.     Priace  Madoc*s  will 
Avails  not,  therefore,.tWhere  this  secret  bond 
Hat|^  not  been  fram'jd  in  Heaven. 

The  skilful  speech 
Which,  nith  wild  faith  and  reason,  thus  confirmed, 
YettQmper'd,  the  denial^  for -a  while. 
Silenced  him,  and  he  sate  in  moody  dreams 
O  snares  and  violence.    Soon  a  drunken  thirst. 
And  longing  for  the  luscious  beverage, 
Droye«those  dark  thoughts. aside.  More  drink!  quoth  h«» 
Give  me  the  drink!  • .  Madoc  again  repeats 
Uif  warning,  and  again  .with  jipok  and  voicf. 
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EHIIyab  chid^  ;  but  he,  of  all  restraint 

Impatient,  cries  aload^  Am  I  a  child  ? 

Give  I  give  I  or  I  will  take  !  . .  Perchance  ye  think 

I  and  mj  God  alike  cry  out  in  rain  t 

But  ye  shall  find  us  true  ! 

Give  him  the  horn  ! 
Cad^i'allon  answered  ;  there  vrill  come  upon  him 
Folly  and  sleep,  and  then  an  after  pain, 
Which  may  bring  wisdom  with  it,  if  he  learn 
Therefrom  to  heed  our  warning.  . .  As  thou  say'sf, 
No  child  art  thou  !  . .  the  choice  is  in  thy  hand  ;  •  • 
Drink,  if  thou  wilt,  and  suffer,  and  in  pain 
Remember  us. 

He  clench'd  the  horn,  and  swill'd 
The  sweet  intoxication  copious  down. 
So  bad  grew  worse.     The  potent  draught  prbvok*(4 
Fierce  pride  and  savage  insolence.     Aye  !  now 
It  seems  that  I  have  taught  ye  who  I  am! 
The  inebriate  wretch  exclaira'd.     This  land  is  mine^ 
Not  hers ;  the  kingdom  and  the  power  are  mine  \ 
I  am  the  master  ! 

Hath  it  made  thee  mad  ? 
Erillyab  cried.  .-.  Ask  thou  the  Snake-God  that  I 
Quoth  he  ;  ask  Neolin  and  Aztlan  that ! 
Hear  me,  thou  Sou  of  the  Waters  t  wilt  tboa  have  m» 
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For  friend  or  fofe  ?  • .  Gire  me  that  woman  there^ 

And  store  me  with  this  blessed  bcferage, 

And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  my  domains, ; .  or  else, 

Blood,  blood  !  the  Snake  God  calls  for  blood;  the  Godt 

Of  Aztlan  and  the  people  call  for  blood, 

They  call  on  me,  and  I  will  give  them  blood. 

Till  they  hare  had  their  fill. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen^ 
In  wonder  and  amazement  heard,  and  grief; 
Watching  the  fiendish  workings  of  his  face, 
And  taming  to  the  Prince  at  times,  as  if 
She  look'd  to  him  for  comfort.     Giro  him  drink, 
To  be  at  peace!  quoth  Madoc.     The  good  mead 
Did  its  good  office  soon ;  his  'dizzy  eyes 
Roird  with  a  sleepy  swim  ;  tfie  joyous  thrill 
Died  away  ;  and,  as  every  limb  relax'd,  v 

Down  sunk  his  heavy  head,  and  down  he  fell* 
Then  said  the  prince,  We  must  rejoice  in  this, 
0  Queen  and  friend,  that,  evil  though  it  be, 
Eyil  is  brought  to  light ;  he  hath  divulged, 
In  this  mad  mood,  what  else  had  been  conceal'd 
By  guilty  canning.     Set  a  watch  upon  him 
And  on  Priest  Neolin  ;  they  plot  against  us  ; 
Your  fall  and  mine  alike  do  they  conspire. 
Being  leagued  with  Aztlan  to  destroy  us  bo^ 
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Th'y  son^will  not  remember  that  his  lips   <> 
Have  let  the  treason  pass.  ^  Be  warj,  thei^  .. 
And  we  «ha11  catch  the  crafty,  in  the  pit 
Which  they  have  dug  for^  us. . 

Erillyab  cast    « 
A  look  of  anger,  made  intense  by  grief ,  . 
On  Amalahta.  • .  Cursed  be  the  hour 
Wherein  I  gave  thee  birth  !  she  cried  ;  that  pam 
Was  light  to  what  thy  base  and  brutal  nature 
Hath  sent  into  my  soul.  •  •  But  take  thou  heed ! .. 
I  have  borne  many  a  woe  and  many  a  los8> .  • 
My  father *s  realm,  the  husband  of  my  youth ^ 
My  hqp^  in  thee  !  . .  all  motherly  love  is  gone,  •  • 
Sufferance  well  nigh  worn  out. 

When  she  had  ceas'd, 
StiU  the  deep  feeling  fill'd  her,  and  her  eye 
Dwelt  on  him,  still  in  thought.     Brother !  she  cried^ 
As  Madoe  would  have  sooth'd.her,  doubt  not  me  ! 
Mine  is  no  feeble  heart.  .Abundantly    . 
Did  the  Great  Spirit  overpay  all  woes,  > 
And  this  the  heaviest,  when  he  sent  thee  here,     , 
The  friend  and  the  deliverer.     Evil  tongues 
May  scatter  lies  ;  bad  spirits  and  bad  men 
May  league  against  thy  life  ;  but  go  thou  on, 
Brother  I  Jie  love^  thce^  an^  will  be  thy  shield.    .. 
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NOTES  - 

ON 

THE  FIRST  PART, 


SiUnt  and  thoughtful ^  and  aparifrmn  att$ 

StoodMadoCt — I,  p.  4. 
Jjt>ng  after  these  lines  had  been  written,  I  waf  pleased  at 
lindi  a|^  the  same  feeling' ex  pressed  in  a  very  singular  specimea 
mf  netrical  auto-biography  s 

A  Nao,  despregando  tu  veh$ 

Ja  te  aproveita  do  vento  ; 
Sde  evidente  alegria 

Os  Pottuguttesja  eheios 

Sohe'oconvesestam  Uydos; 

JVb  terra  se  vam  revendo 
JgrejaSy  Palacivs,  QuintaSf 

Dt  que  tern  conkeeitnentog 

Daqui,  duLli  apontando 

Vam  UdameHte  co  dedo, 
ToditsfaHando  demottram 
^        Stut  iubildt  murufettmj 


an 

Ifot  0  FUira  occupad0 

F<d  de  hum  w»tavel  sileucU* 
Seu  exctstiw  alvorofo 

TumuUuante,  que  dentin 

No  peiuyteiite,  Ihe  cokul 

De  tehreialto  m  effeiitts* 
Quanta  mait  eiie  cheganda 

Vtti  ao  iutpirado  termo, 

l^aif  le  \he  augmeaXa  e  goUom  i 

Su^  no  doce  pn^ecte, 

fieira  Luiitan§t 

'  Mlenttf  the  dark  liUaid,'-'!  p*4«    . 
Tnyi  DoufjfUf  the  dark  iiland* 

J  Aheffraw^'^l*  p.  5. 

Thii  palace  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales.    Rhodfi  Mawrf 
about  the  year  873,  fixed  the  seat  of  government  hercf,  which 
bad  formerly  been  Mi  Dyganwy,  but  latterly  at  Caer  Seiont  in 
Arron,  near  the  present  toit  n  of  CaernarYon.  ''  It  is  strange," 
say«  Warrington,  *'  that  he  should  desert  a  country  where 
every  mountain  vias  a  natural  fortress,  and,  in  times  of  such 
difficnlty  and  danger^  should  make  choice  of  a  residence  lo 
exposed  and  defenceless."    But.  this  very  danger  may  have 
been  his  motive.    The  Danes,  who  could  make  no  impression 
upon  England  against,  the  gi^at  Alfred,  bad  turned  their  arms 
upon  Wales;   Mona  was  the  part  most  open  to  their  ravages, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  act  as  well  of  policy  as  of  courage  in 
the  king  to  .fix  his  abode  there.     He  fell  there,  at  length,  ia 
battle  against  the.  Saxopi.    A  barn  now  sta^ids  upon  the  si  la 
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'  of  the  palace.  Id  which  there  are  stones'  that,  by  their  belt* 
workmanihipi  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the'orifkial  buiUI* 
lag. 

Eiehly  would  the  king 
'-  Ciftihe  red  hand  that  rid  him  ofthatfear.^h  p.  6» 
'  **  It  was  the  matmer  of  those  daj8»  that  the  murtherer  only, 
•ad  he  that  gave  the  death's  wouod  shonld  fly,  which  wai 
Tailed  in  Welsh  Llawrudd,  which  is  a  red  hand,  because  he  had 
"btooded  his  hands.  The  accessories  tfnd  abettors  to  the  maiv 
IhcrrfB  were  neTcr  hearkened  after***    Gwtdir  HtKvry* 

David  !  King  Owen's  sm  • .  •  myfatherU  son  b  •  • 
'  Be-wed  the  Saxon , . .  the  F/anfi^eRet  /-^L  p".-  8. 
'  Tills '  marriage  was  in  fact  one  of  the  means  whereby  Htary 
SDcceedeJ  for  a  time  in  breaking  the  independant  spirit  of  th« 
Welsh.  '  David  immediately  sent  a  thousand  men  t0  serve  an- 
der  his  brother-in-law  and  liege  lord  in  Normandy^ and  shortly 
after  attended  the  parliament  at  Oxford  upon  his  s mnnuHM. 

He  i»  the  headstTcng  iUsoe 
'()fpfttum$wttubdiud.'-^Ii  p.*  11. 
Camdoc  represents -Davydd  as  a  prince  greatly  disliked  «■ 
arcoBBt  of  his  cruelty  and  and  untractable  spirit,  killing  and 
pttttiojg  out  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  subservient  to  hit 
will,  afier  the  manner  of  the  EngUih !    Cambrian  Biography* 

The  gueiU  were  uated  at  thefsital  board,^lU  p*  12. 
The  order  of  the  royal  hall  was  established  bylaw. 
**  Hic  men  to  whom  (he  right  of  a  seat  in  the  hall  bdongs 


«re  fourteen,  of  nhom  four  shall  sit  in  the  lower,  and  ten  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  liall.  The  king  is  the  first,  he  shiill  Mt 
at  the  pillar,  and  next  him  the  chancellory  and  after  bim  the 
guest,  and  then  the  heir  apparent,  and  then  the  master  of  the 
hawks.  The  foot-bearer  shall  sit  hy  the  dish  opposite  the  king, 
and  themead-maker  at  the  pillar  behind  him.  The  priest  of 
the  household  shall  be  at  another  pillar,  wbo  -shall  i)lesB  the 
neat,  and  channt  the  pater  noster.  The  erier  shall  strike  the 
pillar  above  the  king's  bead*  Next  bim  shall  be  the  judge  of 
|he  palace,  and  next  to  him  the  musician,  to  whom  the  right  of 
the  seat  belongs.  The  smith  of  the  palace  shall  be  at  the  bot- 
tom before  the  knees  of  the  priest.  The  master  of  the  palace 
shall  sit  in  the  lower  hall  with  bis  left  hand  towards  the  daor, 
with  the  «erving«neB  whom  he  shall  cha<)e,  and  the  rest -shall 
be  at  the  other  side  pf  the  door,  and  at  bis  other  band  the 
musician  of  the  household.  The  master  of  the  horse  shall  ui 
at  the  pillar  opposite  the  kkig,  and  the  master  of  the  hounds  at 
the  pillar  opposite  the  priest  of  the  household**' — Laws  rfHoH 
Dha\ 

Keiriog,  •*4tnd  Berwyris  afti^^nfe, — II,  p.  14. 
^'  1165.  The  kiog  gathered  another  armie  of  chosen  men 
through  all  his  dominions,  as  England,  Normandy,  Anjow, 
Gascoine,  and  Gwyen,  sending  for  succours  from  Flanders 
and  Britain,  and  then  returned  towards  North  Wales,  minding 
ntterlie  to  destroy  all  that  had  life  in  the  laud ;  and  coming  to 
Croes  Oswalt,  called  Oswald's- tree,  incamped  there.  Go  the 
cootrarle  side.  Prince  Owen  and  his  brother  Cadwalader, 
with  all  the  power  of  North  Wales;  and  the  Lord  Rees,  with 
the  power  of  South  WaWf   and  Owen  Cyveilioc  and  the 
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•onBCs  of  Madoc  ap  Meredjlh,  with  the  power  of  Powyt^  aii 
the  two  fiODiies  of  Madoc  »p  Edoerth,  with  the  people  betvrixt 
Wye  and  SeaFern,  gathered  themselves  togither  and  came  tp 
Corwen  in  Edeyrneon,  purposing  to  defend  their  country.  Bat 
the  king  understanding  that  they  were  nigh,  being  wonderful! 
desirous  of  battell,  came  to  the  river  Ceireoc,  and  caused  the 
woods  to  be  hewn  down.   Whereupon  a  number  of  the  Welsh- 
men understanding  the  passage,  aoknowen  to  their  captains  met 
with  the  king's  ward,  where  were  placed  the  picked  men  of 
all  the  araiiey  and  there  began  a  hote  skirmish,  wbere  divctse 
worthie  men  were  slaine  on  cither  side;  but  in  the  end  the 
king  wanne  tlie  passage,  and  came  to  the  mountaine  of  Beiw 
nyn,  where  lie  laid  in  campe  certaioe  days,  and  so  both  the 
annies  stood  in  awe  each  of  other  $  ibr4he  kiag  kept  the  open 
phiins,  and  wan  affraid  to  be  intrapped  in  straits;  bat  the 
^Velshmen  watched  for 'the  advantage  of  the  place,- and  kept 
the  king  so  straitlie,  that  neither  forage  nor  victuall  might 
come  to  his  camp,  neither  dur^t  .anie  seldlonr  stir  abroad 
And  to  augment  tlieir  miseries  there  fell  such  raine,  that  the 
king*s  men  conld  scant  stand  upon  their  feete  upon  those  slip- 
perie  hilles.     In  the  end,  the  king  was  compelled  to  return 
home  without  bis  purpose,  and  that  with  great  toss  of  men  and 
munition,  besides  his  chargeSk    Therefore  in  a  great  choler  he 
caused  the  pledges  eies,  whom  be  had  received  long  before 
that  to  be  put  QOt$    which  were  Rees  and  Cawdwalhon  the 
ionnes  of  Owen,  j|nd  Cynwric  and  Meredith  the  sonnes  of 
fiees,  and  other." — Poweix. 

The  fool  that  day  loho  in  his  matque  atiirt 
Sported  before  Kmg  Henry, — 1 1,  p.  14. 
"  Brienston  in  Dorsetshire  was  held  In  grand  sergeanty  by 


% -prttty  odd  jocular  tenure ;  Tiz.  by  findin^a  bail  t<f  go  b«- 
'  fore  the  king^s  army  for  forty  dayi  when  be  should  make  war 
•ifl  Scotland,  (some  records  say  in  Wales,)  bareheaded  and 
'barefooted,  in  his  shirt  and  linen  drawers,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  bow  withcnt  a  string,  in  the  other  an  arruw  without  fe«- 
'dien***-*GiB80N*s  Camdem 

Though  Iknev 
^7he  ftheCs  vrnth.—Il,  p.  15. 
--^liereis  a  good  testimony  to  Hocfs  military  talents  in  the 
•Id  history  of  Cambria,  by  Powell.  <*  At^birtimtf^Cadely 
Ideredy thy  and  Rees,  the  sons  of  Gi  uffyth  ap  liees,  sp  Theo- 
dor,  did  lead  their  powers  against  the  castle  of  Gwys ;  which 
mflter  they  saw  they  could  not  win,  they  sent  for  Howe!  the 
tonne  of  Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales,  to  their  soccoar,'Who 
for  his  proweesein  the  field,  and  his  discretion  in-consnltation, 
was  coaiited  <he  fio  m  re't>f  chi valrle ;  whose  pretence  idto  was 
thought  only  sufficient  to  overthrowe  anle  hold." 

Seest  ihou  never 
Thote  eyeleu  ipeetres  by  thy  bridal  bed, — II.  p  15. 
-  Henry  in  his  attempt  upon  Wales,  1 165,  «  did  jnstice  en  the 
•ons  of  Rhys,  and  also  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other  noble- 
men that  w^re  his  accomplices  very  rigotously ;  cauMcg  the  eyet 
€f  the  yoting  striplings  to  be  p^kcd  but  of  their  heads,  and.their 
lio6«%io  be  cut  off  or  slit  $  and  the  cares  of  the  young  gentlev\o» 
men  to  be  stuffed.  But  yet  I  find. in  other  authors  that  in  this 
journey  King  Henry  did  not  greatly  prevail  against  his  ene-> 
mies,  but  rather  lost  many  of  his  men  of  war,  both  horsemen  and 
footmco ;  foiHiy  his  severe  proceeding  against  them,  he  rather 
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maie  (hem  more  eager  to  seek  rerengey  tlian  quieted  them  \m 
any  tunnlt."— HoLmrBRKD.  Among  these  unhappy  hostages 
were  some  sons  of  Owen  Gwynedh. 

1  hate  the  Scrxm.-— II.  p.  16. 
Of  this  name  Saxon»  which  the  Welsh  still  ose^  Rigdeo  giver 
an  odd  etymology.  ''  Men  of  that  cowntrre  ben  more  lyghter 
and  stronger  on  the  see  than  other  scommers  or  theeves  of  tha 
see,  and  pursue  theyr  enemyes  full  harde,  Iwthe  by  water  and 
by  londe,  and  ben  called  Saxones,  of  Sazura,  that  is,  a  stone, 
for  they  ben  as  hard  as  stones,  and  uneasy  to  fi&re  with.**— >F0- 
bfcnmyconf  1.  86. 

The  page  vkp  ehrfed  hitfeeu-^lh  p.  16. 
*<  Hie  foot  bearer  shall  hold  the  feet  of  the  king  in  his  lap* » 
from  the  time  when  he  reclines  «  at  the  board  till  he  goes  to 
Kst,  and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a  tov^el ;  and  during  all  (hat 
time  he  shall  watch  that  no  hurt  happen  to  the  king.  He 
shall  eat  of  the  same  dish  from  which  the  king  takes  hit 
■Mat,  faaviog  his  beck  turned  toward  the  fire.  He  shall 
light  the  first  candle  before  the  king  at  his  meal."— Xawi  of 
BaelDha. 

The  officer  TpToelaiaCd  the  sovereign  wfiL— II.  p.  18. 
The  crier  to  command  silence  was  one  of  tiie  royal  houses 
hold ;   fint  he  performed  this  serrice  by  his  voice,  then  by 

•  Jauhutrit  is  the  word  !n  Wotton*8  version.     It  is  erldent  tlMt  the  king 
Bvst  hsve  lain  at  his  meal,  after  the  Romaa  fmsbi ja,  or  this  pcdifer  c<mi4 
luure  chafed  bis  <eec 
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ifnktng  with  fhe  rod  of  his  office  the  prllan  above  the  kittfCt- 
farad.  A  fioe  mas  due  to  him  for  every  dbtarbauce  in  tht. 
court. 

The  Chief  of  BardM 
Then  raifd  ike  ancient  Jcy.— -li*  p.  18. 

Theiincsnfaich  follow  represent  the  Bardie  tys(cni,fl8]aid* 
down  \n  tbe  Triadi  ef  Bardiwnu, 

«•  12.  There  are  three  Circles  of  Ezistesce:  the  Dfcle  of 
Infinity,  where  (here  is  nothing  bat  Ciod,  of  living  or  dfad, 
and  none  bnt  God  can  traverse  it  i  the  Circle  of  Inchoatioa, 
ivhere  all  thinp  are  by  Nature  derived  from  Death, ..this 
Circle  hath  been  traversed  by  man ;  and  the  Circle  of  Happi- 
ness, where  all  things  siting  from  life, . .  this  mao  shall  tra- 
verse in  Heaven. 

*<  IS.  Animated  Beings  have  three  States  of  Bvistencr: 
that  of  Inrhoation  in  the  Great  Deep,  or  Lowest  point  of 
ExifiteHiCe  i  that  of  Liberty  ia  the  State  of  Hmnaoity;  aa4 
that  of  Love^  which  is  Happinefii^  in  HeaTcn. 

'*  14.  All  animated' Beings  are  subject  to  IhDee  Necessities « 
Beginning  in  the  Great  Deep;  Progcession  in  (he  Circle  .of 
Inchoation  ;  and  Plenitude  in  the  Circle  of  Happiiiesi. 
MHthout  these  things  nothing  can  possibly  exist  but  God. 

«<  15,  Three  things  are  necessary  In  the  Circle  of  Inchoa- 
tton ;  the  least  of  all  antmatioDf  and  thence  Beginning ;  the 
4Aaterialf  of  all  things,  and  whence  Increase,  which  cannot 
take  place  in  any  other  state;  the  formation  of  all  tilings  out 
oi  tbe  dead  mass,  and  thence  Discriminate  Individuiility, 

<«  16.  Three  things  cannot  but  exist  towards  all  animated 
Beings  from  the  nature  of  Divine  Justice :  Co-sud^rance  ia 
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Circle  of  IncliosCion»  beeanse  wUbont  that  aone  could  attaia. 
to  (he  perfect  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  Co-partici|Mition  ia 
the  Divine  love ;  and  Co-nltimlty  from  the  nature  of  God'i 
Power»and  itsattributcs  of  Justice  and  Mercy. 

<*  17.  There  are  three  necessary  occasions  of  Incboation  i 
tp  coUe<:t  the  materials  and  properties  of  every  nature  $  to 
collect  the  knoarledge.  of  every  thing;  and  to  collect  power 
towards- subduing  the  Adverse  and  the  Devastative,  and  for 
the  di  vestatlon  of  £viL  Witfaont  this  traversing  every  mode  of 
animated  existence,  no  state  of  animation,  or  of  any  thing  ia 
nature,  can  attain  to  Pleoitnde." 

TiU  Evil  shall  be  biawnt 
And  being  known  m  EvU,  cease  to  6e*—II.  p.  18, 
<<  By  the  knowledge  of   three  things  ivill  all  Evil  and 
Death  be  dimijwsbed  and  snbdned ;  their  nature,  their  cause, 
and  their  operation.    This  knowledge  wilt  be  obtained  in  the 
Circle  of  HappinesB«"-.rriadi  ofBardum.  Tu  35, 

Death,  the  Enlarger, — II.  p.  18* 
Angmiy  the  Welsh  word  for  Death,  signifies  £nlafgenient. 

The  eternal  nevoneu  rf eternal Jov^^Jh  p.  18. 

Nefoedd,  the  Welsh  word  for  Heaven,  signifies  Renovation, 

*«  The  three  Bzcellences  of  changing  the  mode  of  ICxistence 

ia  the    Circle  of  Happiness:    Acquisition  of  Knowledge! 

beantiful  Variety ;   and  Repose,  from  not  being  able  to  en- 

dnre  uniform  Infinity  and  uninterrupted  l-^ternity. 

"  Three  thiniS  none  but  God  can  do:    endure  the  Kternl- 
tics  of  the  Circle  of  Infinity ;    participate  ot  every  slate  of 

I.  3 
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ftii^  withaat  thr  Kks  ofit. 

**  The  dvre  Flca':tadcs  of  nappiMS:  Participatioii  of 
crrrj  natme,  wiCk  a  pleritede  af  One  predonimuit ;  confor- 
■iffy  to  every  cast  of  gearas  aad  dttiactcr,  poswaiog  sapeiior 
rxcdlence  ia  Oae;  the  Lore  af  all  Beings  and  Eziitenees 
bot  chiefly  eonceirtredia  Oae  algert,  which  Is  God:  ^Mtd  ia 
the  predominant  Oae  of  each  of  these  wiH  the  Pieaitade  cf 
HappiocfS  conait.''— Triodi  ^AmKaa,  40.  S8. 4& 

. hestruek  the  harp 


To  OwmCtfamt, — II.  p.  19, 

«  I  Hin  extol  the  geueioaa  Hero,  dcKended  from  the  race 
•r  Roderic,  the  bulwark  of  his  coaatr^,  a  Priace  emiaent  for 
his  i^ood  qualities,  the^ory  of  Britain  t  Owen,  the  brave  and 
expert  in  arms,  that  neither  hoaidelh  nor  covctedi  fichcs. 

«<  Three  fleets  arrived,  vessels  of  the  aiain,  three  powerfid 
fleets  of  the  flnt  rate,  furiously  to  attacli  hin  oa  the  sadden  t 
ane  from  Iwerddon  •,  the  other  full  of  well  armed  Lochly- 
nians,  making  a  grand  appearance  on  tiie  floods,  the  third 
from  (he  transmarine  Normans,  which  was  attended  with  aa 
Immense  though  succesdess  toil*  ^ 

'<  The  dragon  of  Mona's  sons  were  so  brave  in  action,  that 
there  vias  a  great  tumult  on  their  furious  attack ;  and  before 
the  prince  himself  there  was  vast  confusion,  havoc,  cnnflict, 
honourable  death,  bloody  battle,  horrible  consternation,  and 
apcn  Tnl  Mavra  a  tifoiisand  banners :  there  was  an  ontr^ge- 
•ui  carnage,  and  the  rage  of  spears  and  hasty  signs  of  violent 
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tton,    mood  raisecl  the  tide  of  the  Menal,  and  th& 

crimson  of  hnman  gore  stained  the  brine.    There  were  g)U* 

iering  coirasses,  and  the  agony  of  gashing  wounds,  and  the 

mangled  warriors  prosliate  before  the  chiefy  dislUiguiahed  by 

his  crimson  lance.    liO^ria  was  put  Into  confusion  j    The 

contest  apd  confusion  was  great»,and  the  glor>  of  oor  Prince's 

wide-wasting  sword  shall  be  celebrated  in  an  hundred  Ian* 

gaages  to  give  him  his  merited  praise.'* — Ptmegyrie  upim  Owen 

Gwyneddj  Prince  of  North  HliUtf  by  Gwalchmai  the  ton  of 

Mdir,  in  tiie  year  1157.     EvAWs^s  Speement  of  Wthh  Foe* 

try, 

i>tiiawi0r.r~IIL  p*  2I0 
IKaas  yawr»  the  Great  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Princes 
•f  Dciieiibartb,  or  South  -Wales.    Thii  also  was  erected  bj 
Rhodri  Mawr, 

Bed  uli'd  the  tArme.— III.  p.  81* 
I  have  taken  some  liberties  here  with  the  history.  Hoel 
kept  possession  of  the  throne  neariy  two  years;  be  then  went 
-  to  Ireland  to  claim  the  pi^pcrty  of  his  mother  Pyvog,  tho 
daughter  of  an  Irish  chieftain  ;  in  the  mean  time  David  seized 
tlie  government.  Hoel  raised  all  the  force  he  could  to  reco- 
ver the  crown^  but  after  a  severe  conflict  was  wounded  and 
defeated.  He  returned  to  Ireland  v^ith  the  remains  of  his 
army*  which  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  and  ther^ 
^ed  of  his  wouods»    Cambriau  liiogruphy. 


hatt  thou  known  the  consummated  crtmf ,. 


^ad  heard  Oy uetha'sf ale  f-^llL  p.  S6. 


CNarthaari  lb  WmAen  h  wtrj  homaHly 
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^  t&y/or  i^indk  Umafd  m  tie  «ie«.— IT •  p.  34. 
««  Two  of  the  Dunrs  of  BritaiB  were  derived  Iran  its  UK 
Cki  Afenliiia,  tke  ygh  lands  in  the  9W,  aod  Cte  IMUte,  the 
liUj  kuHb  or  fdds."— £.  WnuAxs't  Pmr*. 


5m  iiw  I^M^  m  tie  ftoe  «f  «0nkp-iy.  p.  Sfiw 
What  aailon  call  Cape  Fly-away. 

Su  Cyric^lY.  p.  41. 

The  Saint  to  whom  sailors  addrest  thenteWci.  The  84» 
Elmo  of  the  Welsh. 

II  was  nsnal  for  all,  even  females,  who  weot  from  North 
Wales  ID  pili^riinage  to  St  David^s,  to  pass  the  dangerous 
strands  and  sail  OTcr  the  rough  bays  in  slight  coracles,  without 
any  one  to  guide  or  assist  them ;  so  firmly  were  they  con- 
Tinced  that  that  Saint  and  St,  Cyric,  the  ruler  of  the  wavesy 
would  protect  them.**— £.  Wiujaxs's  i*o€m$. 
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Gwenhydwy,'^iy *p.  41. 

**  A  Memuud.     Tile  white  foamy  wavei  are  called  her 

sheep  i  (he  aioth  wave  her  ranu    The  Welsh  have  Iwu  pro* 

▼eriK  concerning  heri    Take  the  Mermaid'a  advice  and  sav« 

th>-self ;  Take  shelter  when  yoa  lee  the  Menuaid  diiving  her 

.  iloclu  sbhore.** — £«  Wiluaju. 

ff  litre  at  their  touvee  ikefloodtfar  ever  thu$f 
BcHeotk  the  nearer  iujiuettce  oj  the  Moon, 
Labour  d  in  thete  mad  toorlcii^i.— I V.  p«  48, 
Everycbe  flood  aryseth  more  in  Oeccau  than  in  the  grtf 
•ee,  tliat  b  for  the  hole  togyder  is  myghtyer  and  stronger  than 
•ay  paitye  by  hymself.    Or  for  the  hole  Oecean  is  g rete  iiud 
Jaiipe,  and  receyTcd  more  workynge  of  the  roone  than  ony 
partye  by  hynseife  that  is  smaller  and  lasse.*' — Po/ycroffycmiy 
L.  i.  c  9. 

Did  the  Ifaien 

Bere  in  their  outmost  circle  meet  the  Foid. — IV.  p.  42. 

**  The  see  of  Oecean  beclyppeth  all  the  erthe  abowte  as  a 

garloude,  and  by  tymes  cometh  and  gotb,  ebbying  and  flow* 

yiige,  and  flodeth  in  sees  aud  casteth  them  npi  and  wyndes 

bloweu  therein.**— Fo/ycruiiycoii,  L.  1.  c.  9, 

Or  thit  Earthf 

ffat  it  indeed  a  living  tAin^.— IV.  p.  49. 

*<  rhysici  autnmant  mundum  animal  esse,  eumque  ex  variis 

elemeutorum  corpuribus  cunglobaCum,  muveii  bpiritu,  re^i 

mente.    Qnie  utraque  diffusa  per  membra  omnia,  KiernsB 

Bolis  vigorem  ezerceaot.    SIcut  eigo  in  corpTibas  ncstrli 
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commeriUL  want  spiritalia,  ita  io  profondis  Occani  oarei 
quasdam  muodi  eonstitntasy  per  quas  emian  aolielUaSy  tcI 
redoctf,  modo  effleot  maria  qaomodo  rerooeDt*"— ^bitnaa^ 
cap,  35. 

••  I  foppose  the  waten,'*  says  PSetro  Martire,  "  to  be 
driven  aboot  the  ^lobe  of  the  earth  by  the  incessant  moviDf 
and  impulsion  of  the  heaTcris,  and  not  to  be  swallowed  np 
and  cast  out  again  by  the  breathing  of  Dcmogor^on,  as  some 
have  imagined,  because  they  see  the  seas,  by  increase  and  de. 
crease,  to  flow  and  reflow/*— Dec.  3,  c.  0, 

« 

—  gentle  airt  thai  breath* df 
Or  seem'd  to  hreathe^  fresh  fragrance  from  the  sAoiv.-— >iy.  p.  4S» 

*'  Our  fii^t  notice  of  the  approach  of  land  was  the  fragrant 
and  aromatic  smell  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  or  of 
the  Islands  in  its  vicinity,  which  we  sensibly  perceived  as  a 
squall  came  from  that  quarter." — M'Kiiffmf's  Tour  thrmigh  th€ 
Mrit'uh  1Vt»t  Indkt. 

Dogs  always  are  sen^ble  when  land  is  near,  before  it  can  b« 
seen. 

L(no  nets  of  Interwoven  reeds^-^^V.  p.  47, 
"And  forasmuoh  as  I  have  made  mention  of  their  honses^ 
it  shall  not  be  greatly  from  my  purpose  to  describe  in  what 
manner  they  are  bnilded :  They  are  made  round,  like  bells  or 
round  pavilions.  Their  frame  is  raysed  of  exceeding  high 
trees,  set  close  together,  and  fast  rampaired  in  the  ground,  so 
standing  aslope,  and  bending  inward,  that  the  toppes  of  the 
trees  jo^rne  together,and  beareone  against  anotlier,  having aho 
Mhbla  the  house  certain  strong  and  short  proppes,  or  post% 
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whieh  mttyne  the  trees  from  falling;  They  cover  tjiem  with 
the  Irares  of  date  trees  and  other  trees  strongly  cofii|>aet  and 
hardened^  wherewith  they  make  them  close  from  ninde  and 
weather.  At  the  short  posts,  or  proppes,  within  tlie  httiiso, 
thsy  tie  ropes  of  the  cotton  of  gosiampine  trees,  or  ofher  r<»p(*s 
made  of  certain  lon^  and  rough  roots^  mncblike  unto  tlie 
shmbbe  called  Spurtum,  whereof  in  old  time  they  used  to  make 
bands  for  vines^-and  gable»and  ropes  lor  shippes.  These  tliey 
tie  overthwartthe  house  from  post  to  post;  on  these  they  lay 
as  it  were  certain  matresses  made  of  the  cotton  of  goNsampine 
treesy  which  grow  plentifully  in  these  Ishindes.  This  cotton  dm 
Spanyards  call  jllgodtm,  and  the  Italians  Bombatine,  and  tiios- 
they  sicepe  in  hanging  beddes^'*— Picrao  MAaifiRE. 

ffill  yt  heHeve 
The  wcnden  rfthe  Ocean,  how  iU  ihoah^ 
Sprung  from  the  wave^i—V.  p.  48* 
I  have  somewhere  seen  an  anecdote*  of  a  sailor's  motheis 
who  believed  all  the  strange  lies  nhich^he  told  her  for  his* 
amnsemcnt,  but  never  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  there 
oonid  be  in  existence  such  a  thing^as  ax  flying  fish*     A  Spanish 
author,  who  wrote  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  describes 
these  fish  as  having  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.    *'  Hay 
•alii  noospeseados  que  voelau'sobre  el  agua$   ulgunos  dellns 
atnivesabaq  volando«por  enciina'de  las  galeras,  e  ann  al^unos 
dellos  caian  dentro,!'*«CarpMica  <//  />•  Pero  Nino^ 

AstjU  earlier  author  mentions  such  a  sight  in  the  Straits  as 
a  miracle*    '*  As  they  sailed  from  Aigeziras,  a  fish  came  fly* 
ing  through  the  air,  and  fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  Infhntes- 
^CUdley^  with  wlilch  tiieyhad  some  fresh  food  that. day  j.  an4i 
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1)«*rause  T,  who  write  this  history,  have  never  seen  nor  iMftid 
of  any  like  thing,  I  here  reconnt  it,  because  it  appears  to  me 
a  thing  marvellons,  and  in  my  judgement  out  of  the  course  of 
nature."— Gomes  Eanwes. 

*<  At  Barbadoes  the  negroes,  after  the  example  of  the  Chai* 
rnibs,  take  the  fl>ing  fish  very  successftilly  in  the  dark;  they 
spread  their  nets  before  a  light,  and  disturb  the  water  at  « 
smaH  distance ;  the  fish,  rising  eageriy,  fly  towards  the  light, 
and  are  intercepted  by  the  nets."—-M^KiN]fEW.— These  flying 
fishes,  says  the  writer  of* Sir  Thomas  Koe^s  Voyage,  are  UJw 
men  professing  two  trades,  and  thrive  at  neither. 

Language  cannot  paint 
Their  splendid  tints.— V,  p.  48. 

Atkins,  with  some  feding,  describes  the  Dolphin  as  a^2o- 
fiims  coloured  fish.  A  laboured  description  of  its  beauty 
would  not  have  conveyed  so -lively  a  sense  of  admiration.  He 
adds,  quite  as  naturally,  that  it  is  of  dry  taste,  bat  makes  good 
broth.  Voyage  to  Guinea  in  hit  Majesty's  Skips  the  SwaUaw  and 
fVeymouih, 

Herbert  has  given  this  fish  a  very  extraordinary  diaiacter, 
upon^the  authority  of  the  ancients. 

**  The  Dolphin  is  no  bigger  than  a  Salmon,  it  glitters  in  tlie 
ocean  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours;  has  few  scales i 
from  its  swiftness  and  spirit  metonymically  sirnamed  the 
Prince  and  Arrow  of  the  Sea ;  celebrated  by  many  learned 
Fens  in  sundry  Epithets ;  Fhilanikropai^  fbr  affecting  men,  and 
MoHogoimoit  for  their  turtle  constancy ;  generated  they  be  ef 
sperme,  nourisht  like  men,  imbrace,  join,  and  go  10  moatla 
great.    Jn  faciem  vmi  dulc^  ceUbrant  hymenteas  JkipkimeSf 
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Hmiles  hemitttM  compUxibut  harent :  A  careful  Ilikiband  orer 
im  gravid  aasociatey  detesting  incest,  abhorring  bigam^',  teo* 
derly  affecting  Parents,  nhom  when  300  yearaoM  they  feed 
and  defend  against  hnngry  fishes;  and  when  dead  (to  avoi.l 
the  Shark  and  like  marine  Tyrants)  carry  them  ashore,  and 
there  (if  j4rvaotle,  ^lyan,  and  PliMf  erre  not)  Inhnme  and 
bedew  their  Sepnkhreb :  they  were  glad  of  our  company,  «i 
it  were  affecting  the  sight  and  society  of  men,  many  hundred 
miles  in  an  eager  and  unwearied  pursuit,  frisking  about  usi 
and  as  a  Poet  observed, 

Undique  dant  $alht8f  mtiltaque  oipergme  rorantf 
Emurguutque  iterum,  redtuntque  $^  cf  luir*  rurtui, 
Jnque  ehoii  luduut  specumif  iascivaque  JacUuit 
Corpore^M  accepium  patulU  mare  naribui  cjffUmL*' 

Usrbsrt's  Travci$» 

lie  Stranger' t  ffmiie.— V.  p«  52. 
**  There  is  in  every  village  of  the  Susquehannah  Indians  a 
▼acant  dwelling  called  tlie  Stranger's  House.  When  a  tnu 
veller  arrives  within  hearing  of  a  village,  he  stops  and  halloos, 
for  it  is  deemed  uncivil  to  enter  abruptly.  Two  old  men 
lead  him  to  the  house,  and  then  gp  round  to  the  inhabitants, 
telling  them  a  stranger  is  arrii^d  fatigued  and  hungry.  They 
•end  them  all  they  can  spare,  bring  tobacco  after  they  aie 
refreshed,  and  then  ask  questious  whence  tbey  come  and 
wbiiher  ^y  go.'*-7-FRAiiKLZN. 
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>  a  fgg 

If^fttier  iJian  ihey  wnd  witer,  mid  hf  Heaven 
Beloved  andfavoui'd  fnortf.— V I.  p.  M« 
*<  They  are  easily  persuaded  that  the  God  that  made  En- 
glishmen is  a  {greater  God  than  thein,  because  he  hath  so 
richly  endowed  the  English  above  themselves.  But  when  they 
hear  that  about  1600  years  ago  England  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  were  like  nnto  themselves,  and  since  have  received 
from  God  clothes,  books,  &c.  they  are  greatly  affbcted  with  a 
secret  hope  concerning  themselves,"— ^^  Key  into  the  Languagt 
rfAmcrica^  by  Roai^R  Wijlvams,  1643, 

Her  kutbmt^s  war  p4ife«— VI.  p.  55. 

''  The  war  pole  is  a  small -peeled' tree  painted  red,  the  top>. 
and  boughs  cut  off  short;  It  Is  fixed  in  the  ground' oppo&itt 
(he  door  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  all  his  implements  of  war 
are  hung  on  the  short  boughs  of  it  till  they  rot." — Adair. 

This  author,  who  knew  the  mannej-s  of  the  North  American 
Indians  well,  though  he  formed  almost  wild  theory  to  account 
'for  them,  descrit>es  the  rites  of  mtiurniDg*  **  The  widnwy 
through  the  long  term  of  her  weeds,  is  compelled  to  refrain 
from  all  public  company  and-  diversions,  at  the  penalty  of  an 
adultress,  and  likewise  to  go  with  flowing  hair,  without  th« 
privilege  of  oil  to  anoint  it.  The  neatest  kinsmen  of  the  de- 
ceased hu^sband  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  over  her  conduct  in 
this  respect.  The  place  of  intennent  is  also  calculated  to 
wake  the  widow'N  grief,  for  he  is  entombed  in  the  house  and«r 
her  bed ;  and  if  he  was  a  war-leader,  she  is  obliged,  for.  the 
first  moon,  to  sit  in  the  day  time  under  his  mourning  war  pole, 
which  Is  decked  with  all  Ms  menial  tropfaiesi  and  must  \m 
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heard  to  cry  with  bemUliiis  notes.  Bat  none  of  then,  an 
Aod  of  that  months  supposed  rdigioas  doty,  it  chiUs»  or  sweats 
aad  wastes  them  so  exceedioglyy  fur  they  are  allowed  no 
shade  or  shritea."' 

Battlementi  ^iat  duM 
LUteiihgr  tn  tht  mnAwe* — YI.  p«  50i 

Sadaealingly  white  were  the  hoosesatZempoalla,  that  ona 
of  the  Spaniards  galloped  back  to  Gontes  to  tell  him  the  walls 
were  of  siWen    Bbrnaa  Diaz,  SOs 

Torqnemada  also  says,  **  that  the  temple  aad  palaoe  courts 
at  Mexico  were  so  highly  polished,  that  they  actually  shona 
like  buniished  gold  or  silver  in  the  Sun."— T.  I.  p.  261. 

I  have  described  Astlan  like  the  aities  which  the  Spaniards 
foond  in  New  Spain.  How  laige  and  how  magniicent  they 
were  may  be  learnt  from  the  True  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  by  Beroal  Diaz*.  This  delightful  work  has  beea 
venderrd  Into  English  by  Mn  Keating,  and  if  the  reader  has 
not  seen  it»  he  may  thank  me  for  recommending  it  to  his 
notice. 

Gomara's  description  of  Zempoallan  will  show,  that  cities 
as  splendid  in  their  appearaace  as  Azttan  did  exist  among 
the  nafive  Americans. 

**>They  descried  Zempoallan^  which  stoode  a  myle  distant 
lirom  them,  all  beset  with  fayre  Orchardes  and  Gardens^  verye 
pleasaunte  to  beholde:  they  used  alwayes  to  water  them  with 
sluices  when  they  pleased.  There  proceeded  out  of  the 
Towne  many  persons  to  behold  and  receyve  so  strange  a  peo* 
pie  unto  thenu  .  They  came  with  smiting  countenance,  and 
.  pmented  unto  them  diven  kinde  of  flonresand  snadiy  jfi  lutci 
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*^idi  none  t»f  ovr  meane  bod  IwretoftMV  teeoe.  Ttae 
people  came  wifthoot  fcare  mong  the  onHiumoe;  with  tWt 
pompe,  trimnpby  aod  joy  they  were  veocived  into  the  Otic, 
which  seemed  a  beantifuU  Garden;  for  the  trees  wen  to 
greene  and  high  that  icarcely  the  homes  appeared. 

**  Sixe  Iloneraen,  which  Imdde  gone  before  the  anny  to 
discover,  returned  backe  as  Cortex  was  entering  into  tlic  Ci- 
tie,  Hiying,  that  they  had  seeae  a  great  house  and  court*  and 
that  the  wallfs  were  garnished  with  silYer.  Cortes  comaand- 
ed  them  to  proceed  on,  willing  then  not  to  shew  any  tokea 
of  wonder  of  any  thing  that  they  should  see.  All  tiK  streetes 
were  replenished  with  people,  Tihiche  stoode  gaping  and 
wondering  at  the  hones  and  straungers.  And  passing 
through  a  great  maricet  place,  they  saw,  on  their  right 
hand,  a  great  walled  house  mad^  of  lyme  and  stone,  with 
loupe  holes  and  towers,  whited  wi tit  play ster  that  shined  lyicc 
•silver,  being  so  well  burnished  and  the  snnne  glistering  upon 
it,  and  that  was  the  thing  that  the  Spaniards  thoagtit  had 
beene  walles  of  silver.  I  doe  believe  that  with  Ae  imagina- 
tion and  great  desire  which  they  had  of  golde  and  silver,  all 
that  shined  tiiey  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  mctall.*' — Con^ueit 
cfihe  Weatt  India, 

Cortes  himself  says  of  Cbolulla,  that  he  counted  above  four 
hundred  temple  to  wen  in  that  city;  and  the  city  of  latapa* 
lapa,  he  says,  contained  from  l8,000  to  15,000  iohabitaali. 
;^*Corta  de  Jleiacion,  16,  90. 

AftoafinghlH. — VI.  p.  50. 
Islets  of  this  kind,  with  dwelling  huts  upon  fbcn,  wciv 
common  uj^n  the  JLake  of  Mexico*    They  were  BMnrcd  •! 
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^iMisnre  rnmi  Imy  ia  bay,  a»  the  i^iialMUiiitt  wanted  nmibinft 
•r  bhelter«— €iJkVi«EROt 

£0e4  ikeU  «  &Kntif^  eeMer  in  Ati  Aond.— -VI.  p.  dO« 
TeodiUi,  fiayB  the  old  trsMlator  of  Gomara,  accordiog  tp 
their  usance,  did  bis  reyereoee  to  tiie  Gaptaine,  baroiof  frai»> 
kincense,  aad  little  strawes  touched  in  bload  of  his  own  bodie* 
jind  at  CfaiaulatlaB,  the  Lord  tofce  a  little  c)iafyBgdishe  In  hii 
hande,  and  cast  iato  it  a  certaine  gfua^  whyche  savonred  i« 
iweete  smel  Bueh  like  nnto  ffaohincense;  and  with  a  censef 
he  smoked  Cortez,  with  the  ceremonye  they  use  id  theyr  salu- 
tations to  theyr.  Gods  and  nobflitie.  So  also  the  Tlascallan 
JSmbBBsadon  burnt  oofud  before  Cortes,  haTing  thrice  made 
ebeiceflce,  and  they  toadied  the  gronad  with  thck  haiidt>  and 
'kissed  the  earth. 

The  nezte  day,  in  the  morning,  the  Spaniards  came  ta 
Cfaoloila,  and  there  caooe  oat  near  ten  tbonsand  Indians  to 
ffcoejrve  idin,  with  their  Gapti^aes,  in  good  .order*  Many  of 
them  presented  unto  him  bread,  foules,  and  roses  i  and  CTcr^r 
Gaptayne,  as  he  approached,  weleemed  Cortes,  and  then  stood 
aside,  that  the  rest,  in  order,  mighte  comeuato  Inmi  and 
when  be  came  entering  into  tlie  citie,  all  the  other  citiseai 
receyved  him,  marvelling  to  see  soch  men  and  horses. 

After  alt  this  came  out  all  the  religious  menne,  as  Priests 
and  Ministers  to  the  ido9s,  who  were  many  and  straonge  to 
bebolde,  and  all  were  clothed  in  white,  lyke  unto  surplices^ 
and  iKmnied  with  common  thneedp;  some  .brought  instru^ 
Btents  of  muMCke  like  unto  Cornettess  others  brought  instr»* 
■seats  made  of  bones;  other  an  iostroment  like  a  ketel  co« 
pefdA  wUkskifli  somabromh^  cbafingHlishef  of  coals^  with 
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'perftimM ;-  aihttt  broif giit  Idolf  coyered  f  and,  flirally>  (hey  «1 
came  singing  in  their  language,  which  was  a  terrible  noyie, 
and  drew  neere  Cortes  and  his  company,  sensing  them  with 
•weet^  smelles  in  their  sensers,  With  this  pomp  and  solem^ 
'Biti^i  which  trtiely  was  great,  they  brought hioi lato  theclttle. 
'— Ccm^tiefl  9/ the  IVettti  India, 

'  Gage*s  account  of  Mexico^  which  he  pretends  to  have  coh* 
fected  on  the  spot,  is  copied  verbatim  from  this-old  translatloay 
even,  in  some  places,  to*  the  literal  error  of  asiag  the  hard.t 
instead  of  e,  which  the  f  with  the  eedUla  repreMOtt^ 

lUe  OreapTempleT*twa9^a  kuge  iqnare  MU«— VI.  p.  60* 
'  The' great  Cu  of  Mexico,  for  thos  thfse  mounds  were  callec^ 
liad  Ili-itepstO'tbesaamit^  that  of  Tezcnco,  115 1  of  Cho- 
lula,  120.  Gold  and  jewels,  and  the  different  seedb  of  the 
country)  and  human  blood  were  thrown  in  tlie  fonndatioBs. 
The  Spaniards  found  great  treasurps  when  they  raised  the 
Cu  at  Mexico,  to 'Siafce- room  for  a  Church  to  Santiago.— 

The  lines  wMcb  follow  describe  its  structure,  asxelated  by 
davigero  and  by  the  Spanish  Conquerors.  The  Tower  of 
Babel  is  usually  palated  wUh  the  same  kind  of  circuitous  a^* 
cent. 

Th s  TamhOHT  tf  the  dMb—^VI.  p.  61 . 
'  Gumi1]a'(c;  36)  describes  a  prodigious  drum  u^d  om,  a  signal 
toassembie  the  people  In  time  of  danger,  by  some  of  ths 
•Orinoco  tribes,  especially  by  the  Caverres,  to  whom  the  in* 
vention  is  ascribed.  It  is  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  In  thicks 
ws$  about  an  incb^  in^girth  as  much  ai>  two.  meo  can  clasp) 
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ia  length  about  eleftn  or  twelve  feeC    TUi*  If 
by  a  withtf  at  each  end  from  a  Mrt  of  gaUowit    On  the 
npper  rarface  are  three  apertnres  like  those  In  a  iddle^ 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  in>tnnncBt»  Immediately  nnder  the 
middle  of  the  middle  apertore,  which  Is  shaped  like  a  hnlf- 
moon,  a  flint  about  two  pounds  in  weight  is  fastened  with 
gnm«    This  is  snid  to  be  neccssaiy  to  the  sovnd.    Both  cisdi 
•f  this  long  tube  are  carelhlly  closed,  and  it  Is  beatea  on  the 
middle  aperture  with  a  pellet  which  is  ooreied  with  a  sort  of 
gnm  called  Curmcay.    Gmnilla  positlTeiy  aHmiSi  and  on  his 
own  knowledge^  that  Its  sound  may  .he  iMardlbnr  lengnes 
mnnd*  This  is  scarcely  posable.    I  doabt  whether  the  londcsl 
gong  can  be  heard  four  mllesy  and  It  Is  not  posribk  that  wood 
can  be  made  as  sonorous  as  nelal« 

Ten  CUUi  hear  Hs  imce.— V I.  p«  dl. 
<*  There»1n  the  great  Cu,  they  had  an  exceeding  laign 
drum ;  and  when  they  beat  lt»  the  soundwas  snch>  and  so 
dismal,  that  it  was  like  an  iostrmnent  of  hell)  and  was  lieari 
for  more  than  two  leagues  round.  They  said  that  the  cover 
of  that  drum  was  made  of  the  skin  of  huge  serpents,"— Baa* 

SIAL  DfAZ. 

After  Cortes  had  been  defeated,  he  always  heard  this  drum 
when  they  were  olTering  op  the  reeking'bearts  of  his  men. 
The  account  in  Bernal  Diaz,  of  their  midaight  sacfiflce,  per* 
formed  by  torch-ligfat|  and  In  the  sight  of  Che  Spanish  armji^ 
Is  truly  terrific. 
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Four  Tpweri 
Wert  piPd  with  hunwnakulU, — VL  p.  61* 
,    Tbesfi  skuli-biHlt  temples  are  deUneated  in  Ptcart*!  great 
'frork,  i   I  wppoM  he  copied  them  from  De  Bry.    Tliey  are 
Mlescribed  byaU  tb#  Jiistoriaoa  of  Mexico.    Hnman  heads 
have  9f|#B  bieea  tl^is  emplpyed*    Tavamier  and  Haaway  had 
«9eeo  pyi^^midp  oif  thevv  in  Persia  erected  aa  trophies.    Tbe 
'  Cfua  49$  OmH  at  Evonit  isave  jme  an  idea  of  what  these  Mex* 
.ican  tenplesf  Oknat  have  been*    It  is  built  of  slfLulls  and  thigh- 
.beoes  .in  alternate  layeni»  and  two  whole  bodies,  dried  and 
tfhrirelledi  are  hung  up  AgaiMFt.  the  wMls^  UkearauNir  in  an 
jold  haronVhaU* . 
•         ,  .lui  '. 

He  lights  me  at  my  evening  }wiquet>^-^\I^  p«  64s>  , 

The  king  of  Cbalca  having  treacherously  taken  and  slaio 
two  sons  of  the; King  ^f.TetBCiico,  had  .their  bodies  dried,  and 
^thioed  as  Candelabraa  in  his  palace,  to  hold  M>e  lights. — Toa* 

H^uaiKAAA.,  i.  1^1. 

.^EMs  same.. king  wore  round  his  neck  a  chain  of  homan 
lieafiB  set  la  gold-^the  hearts  of  the  bravest  men  whom  he 
had  'Slaili,  or  taken  and  sacrificed,— I>ttto,  152. 

The  more  usual  custom  was  to  stuff  the  skin  of  the  royal,  or 
jiable 'prisoner,  and  suspend  it  as  a  tropl|y  in  the  palace,  or 
thehoiae  of  the  Priest.  Gomara's  account  of  this  custom  is  a 
dieadfnl  picture  of  the  most  barbarous  superstition  which 
^er  yqt  .di^gfaced  manlund,  «  On  the  last  day  of  the  first 
month,  a  hundred  slaves  were  sacrificed :  this  done,  tbej 
plnckt  off  the  skinnes  of  a  certainc  number  of  tliem,  tbo 
which  skinnes  so  many  ancient  persons  pnt,  incontinent, 
upon  their  naked  bodies,  al  fresh  ^nd  bloudy  as  they  were 
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ieame  fimn  tlMfdoiA  carcaies*  .And  being  opem  In  Ihe'bMfce 
fMiite  and  siMMilders,  they  iMed  t«  lace  tkei%  in  snch.iofi  tM 
Ibey  C8«e  fitte  nponn  the  bodies  (»f  tbo«e  Mvi(  IWft  thtm4 
and  being  in  tids  erder  attired,  tbey  eane.  t^dannceaiaPV 
jaany  otiiera.  In  Mexico  the  Kii^  Jdoiseif  did  pvt  on  one  <Qf 
fbcse  flkiane^  beii«  of  a  pdn<;i|>aU  €9ptir/e»  and  danoced 
aoMng.  the  other  di4g«i«ed.penons».. 40  exftUe  ^MvihOiDMr  th^ 
feaiti  add  an  inftaitee.  mi»»ber ,  fqllqired  idWy  t9^.  bfthold  bif 
terrible  geatnre;  aitbodgh  wne  hol4  opinion*  ilbat  ihey  A>U 
lowed  bin  to  contemplate  his  greate  devotion.  Aft^  Ihn 
sacrifice  ended,  the  owner  of  the  4iave».did  carry  their.bqdief 
hove  Id  thc&rlhonne%.to  loakeof  thfiniBesbe  ai^emiiq  fenste 
to  all  their  friendcs,  kaniig  theirr.lyeidstaRd  liai«es.,to  .tbf 
Prifstes,  as  tlieir  datie  aad  ofbring :  a«d,ithe(ftUi<iA(^  woni 
tilled  With  cotton,  .wool»  or  aHawe^  to  be  hung  In  the  tenpla 
and  <ktng*s  polayee  tfbr  a  aieniOiie.V<*-C(snfiMif.^  the  /#tal 
Jnditu 

After  the  IngaYnpangni  had  snetesifoUy  defended  Cuaco 
agaioBtthe  fihnnees,  be  J^ttll.oftbon  nbo  vmtt  (Hain  skia>« 
nedy  and  their  skins  stuffed  and  placed  in  Tariousaltitodetf 
some  l>eating  tambours,  others  blowing  flutes,  &c.  in  a  lar^ 
building  which  be  erected  ns  a  monument  for  those  who  had 
fallen  in  defending  the  city«-«-H£BnBRA,  5.  S«  18« 

Oh,  uhai  9  pmtp^ 

And  ftridtf  and  pi^imtry  of  tMir.-«< V I  !•  p.  69. 

Gomara  thus  describes  the  TIascallan  amy  i  **  They  weeo 

trimme  felowes^  and  well  armed,  according  to  their  use,  al« 

though  they  were  paynted  so,  that  tlwir  faces  shewed  lika 

divalsy  with  great  tufies  of feathers^.and  tiiuqiphed  gaUantiy« 
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Tbey<faiid  atao  filingeg,  steTM,  speareiy  swordiesi  bowesy  aad 
Hrrowes,  tkalles^  spHntes^  gtontlectes  all  of  wood,  gCltpyOt 
else  covered  with  festhen,  or  leatfier  i  their  corwiets  wert 
made  of  cotton  wooie,  their  targettes  and  hnckleiB,  f^allaot 
and  strong',  made  of  woode  covered  i%ith  leather,  and  trfoK 
med  with  laton and' feathers)  theyr  swordes  were stavai^witll 
tin  edg;e  of  flhif  stone  cunningly  joyncd  into  the  staft^.wUcli 
would 'cHife'  very  well,  and  makt  a  sore  waandeti  Thar 
Instruments  df -warre  wcr^  huntetv'  horaes^  and  dnonnMSi 
called  attahals,  made  like  a  caldrottj  and  covered  with  yd* 
lum«'*— CofiTues^^tfte^ait  indtA  ' 

'  In  the  inventory  of  the  ^pefl§vffe>  which  GiyalMi  broaght 
from  his  et^edNion  -  arei  a  'whola  hanMss-  of  fiimiliiffe  for  an 
atmedman,  of  gold  thi«i  beaten  t  another  whole*  anwar  of 
^wood,  with  leaves  of  gold*,  garnished  with  little  bfaick  stones  | 
four  pieces  «f  anpoor  of  wood,  made  for  the  kafien^  and  eo> 
Tered  with  golden  leaf.  And  among  the  presents  designed 
for  the  King,  were  ^e  tsopg^  of  feathersand  silver,  and  84 
of  featheis  and  goldy  set  ^ith  pearls,,  both  cndots.and  gallaaA 
tat  behold. 

.     They  ptj'd  a  heap  oftedge  hrfov  stir  hsit.— VII.  p.  70*. 

When  the  Spaniards  discovered  Campeche,  the  Indiaaa 
heaped  up  a  pile  of  dry  sedge,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
troops.  Ten  Priests  then  came- from  a  temple  with  censers 
and  copal,  wb^rewkh  they  ioeensed  the  strangers^  and  then 
told  them,  by  signs,  tOt  depart,  before  that  pile,  winch  tiiey 
were  about  to  kindle  should  be  burnt  out.  The  pile  was  im- 
Biediatdy  lighted;  the  Priests  withdrew  without  another 
Wivd  Or  modon>  and  the  people  began  to  whistle  and  found 
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th^r  AiSk»  The  SpBrfwrib  ynrewetki  mad  nftny  of  iBe» 
womidedy  and  they  prudently  letived  In  pcacci— -BcftWAS 
DtAZf  S»  ' 

At  tlMnering  of  the  Pi^ct,  when  the*  new-eleetei  Pop» 
fmaseth  (as  the  manner  is)  before  BU  Gregory^s  ehapely  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  goeth  before  him»  bearing  two  dry 
seeds,  at  the  end*  of 'the  one  a  beming  wai-candle  tied,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  other  a  handfbU  of  flas^  the  wUeH  he  setteth 
on  ire,  saying  with  a  food  Toice,  Pater  Smets^  Mh  transit  ^ 


The  Aftmo  rfihe  ^Xaai.— 'VIT*  p.  70.  - 
Hie  Tlaxcaltecas  had  two  arrows,  which  they  regarded 
with  great  reverence,  and  used  to  augir  the  event  of  a  battfe. 
Two  of  their  bravest  Chieft  were  to  shoot  them  at  the  enemy, 
and  recover  them  or  die«  If  the  arrow  stmek  and  wounded, 
it  was4wld  an  omen  tha( the  light  wonld  l>e  prosperous)  but 
if  th^  neither  strack,  nor  drew  blood,  the  army  retired,— « 
Tfrpumada,  i.  34. 

This  is  more  particularly  noticed  by  Gomam.  ^  In  the 
vrarres  tlie  TIaseallans  use  tlieir  standerde  to  be  carried  be* 
liynde  the  army  i  but  when  the  battyle  is  to  be  fought,  they 
place  the  standerde  vhere  all  (he  hoste  may  see  it  i  and  lie  thai 
commeth  not  incontinent  tohys  ancient,  payeth  a  penalifes.  Their 
standerde  bath  two  crosse-bow  arrowes  set  thereon,  whiche 
they  esteeme  as  the  relikcs  of  their  anceston.  Thys  standerde 
two  olde  soldlera,  and  valiant  menne,  being  of  the  chiefe^f 
Captaynes,  have  the  charge  to  carrie ;  in  the  which  staa-' 
derde,  an  abnslon  of  southsaying,  eyther  of  Iobm  or  victory, 
is  noted.    In  titis  order  ttey  shote  one  of  these  arrowei 
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ae«iMI4lieli«t'taKiiiitetkBiikay#nciei  amrtr  ^tl^Aatvm 
lovire  Ihty  do  ey^rarikiH  4r tertfe,  k  »:  a  token  ftJHit  they  sball 
bave  the  victorie ;  and  if  it  ney thcr  kill  nor  hnrte,  then  tktj 
aveftdly  bdieve  tiiat^lieyefcarfliete  the  txtAT^rCimfutm  afth* 


.  *<  Suit  antcvi  fab' In  ptfitibe9/(Ar*id#y>  lanicefle  lo^gif- 
•Imsp :  ncut  enim  area  prevalet  Sndwallia»  sie  laoceis  ]ifa»va« 
let  Yenedotia,  adeo  ut  ictum  hie  lancea  cominns  datam  fer- 
rea  loricae  tiMtiiitf  dtfiaiaiie  MbtiAeM.^-- Criniltftcs  CwnhrtW' 

.  WhMsltto^lhneTiBa^'inkiB'laMeiikgntaie 

71b«tt  ^V^.<ietf/et^4K  «|i<^  sp0« 

'  ■'•'./'•. 

'M)ie  ^Imiliails  m&  tliesaipe  corcpnonies  to  the  bones  of 
^^r^ead,'  as  if  they  wfreopvered  with  their  former  skin, 
4^^'9i«|rl^iiB«eifti^-  Itisliat  a  few  da^w^ncel  savir  some 
setlnra  wi|h^the>boiiesof  nine  of  theirpeople, .who  had  been 
tw<^  'months  l^eforektUed  by  theencvprjr.  They  were  tied  ij^ 
^faite  deer>^Iriii8  seipavatelyy  and  whe.n  cariied  by  the  door  of 
one,  of  the  ho^iees  of  their  famil^y  they,were  laid*  d  own  oppe* 
lite  to  ity  till  the  female  r(^ation%  convened^  with  flowing  hair, 
fad  wept  over  them  about  half  aai  houE,    Thenjthey  earned 
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than  iMDir  to '  iMr  fiieaity  MigasiiMB  of'  norCalftjry  fv«^ 
over  them  i^ani}  aid  then  bnried  than  with  the  nsml  8elMn-> 
nities.    The  Chieflidni  carried  twdye  short  Kicks,  tied  toge^ ' 
ther  in  the  fona  nf  a  qvadsflnglc^  to  that  each  a^pnuv  oontiiled : 
of  three*    The  sticln  were  only  peeled,  withoat  any  ^afentlng-i  ^ 
bat  there  were  swan  feathers  tied  to  each  corner.    They 
called  that  frama  the  WMteCircley  and  phMed4t  oyer  tha 
ddor  while  the.  women  were  weeping  oyer  the  •bona."-* 
AnAiR. 

On  teftmfiiT  the  hmmn  wer»  Mtf.-- VIII.  p.  7ft; 

When  the  body  is  in  the  gr»?e/  theytidc«caretoeoy«rlCfn' 
tnch  a  manner,  tiiat  the  earth  does  not  toneh  It.    It  Iie»a9  in  a 
littlocnvc,  lined  wHh  skfns,  mneh  neater,  and  better 4ritoriied, ' 
than  their  ca(bins.<*-GM'Aittacyoix« 

Adair  was  present  at  one  of  thieir  funemh*    **  They  laid ' 
the  corpse  in  his  tomb  in  a  sittlag  postnre,  with  his  feet  to* 
wards  the  east,  his  headanointM  with  beards  oil,  and  hi*  face 
parntod  red ;  but  not  strealLcd  with  'black,  beeaos«  that  is  a 
constant  emblem  of  war  and  death.    He  was  drnt  in  hii> 
finest  apparel,  having  bis  gun  ami  poach,  and  tmsCy  hf^fcory  * 
bow,  with  a  yonng*  panther's  skin  full  of  arrows,  alonf^side  of 
him,  and  every  other  useful  thing  he  had  been  possessed  of,' 
that  when  he  rises  again  they  may  serve  him  in  that  track  of 
land  which  pleased  him  best  bciure  he  went  to  take  his  long 
eleipp;     His  tomb  wtfB  firm  and  dean  inside^  they'eoterad  it 
with  tliick  togs  so  as  to  bear  M^ml  tiers  of  cypress  bark,  and' 
such  a  quantity'  of  clay,  as  wonM  conine  the  pntrid  smell,  and* 
be  on  a  level  with  tiio  rest  of  the  floor.    They  often  sle«p 
over  these  tombt )  whieh,  wHh  the  lond  wailing  of  the*wdmetfi 


at  tbe  dndt  of  flie  ereiniiji^,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  oa  beaclief 
clow  by  the  tombs,  must  awake  the  memory  of  their  relatioat 
▼ery  often ;  and  if  they  were  lulled  by  an  enemy,  it  helps  to 
irritate,  and  set  on  such  re?eogefid  tempers  to  retaliate  blood 
fSsr  blood,*' 

Titfoi  inherhvi  mid  ^^me,  jf  My  undffmeaA 
The  vutrriagi  hedj  the  bed  rf  toidtfmfuwtf 
Her  hu^Hmd^i  grmve  wot  d«^,<— •VIII.  p*  79* 
The  Mosqaeto  Indians,  -when  they  die,  are  bof  icd  in  their 
houses,  and  tlie  very  spot  they  lay  oyer  when  alire,  and  have 
tbcsr  hatehett  haipoon  lances,  with  mmhelaw,  and  other  ne- 
ccsBwies,  buried. with  them;  but  if  the  defunct  leaves  behind 
h)m  a  gna,  some  friend  preserves  that  from  the  earth,  that 
would  soon  damnify  the  powder,  and  so  render  it  unservice- 
able in  that  strange  journey.  His  boat,  or  dorea,  they  cot 
in  pieces,  and  lay  over  his  grave,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  house* 
bold  goods  if  he  hath  any  more.  If  the  deceased  leave  be- 
hind him  no  children,  brolbeis,  or  parents,  the  cousinsy  or 
other  his  relations,  cut  up,  or  destroy  his  plantations,  least 
any  livlog  should,  as  th^  esteem  it,  rob  the  dead.**-— 7Ae 
Motqueio  Indum  and  hit  CMicn  Rioer,  by  M.  W.  Lirtot,  and 
Osborm's  CoUeeHon. 

Pa^oi.— Till.  p.  79. 
Popa  is  the  word  which  Bernal  Diaa  ases  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Mexican  Priests;  and  in  this  he  is  tbllowed  by  Piv- 
cbas.  Hm  appellation  in  Torquemada  is  Qnaqull.  I  am 
not  certain  that  Bernal  Diaz  did  not  mean  to  call  them  Ppf^«» 
and  that  Porchas  has  not  mistaken  his  meaning.    An  easy 
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ittteration  made  it  more  suitable  f.r  £ii|;lish  verse^  tlian  the 
more  accarate  word  would  ba?e  been. 

I  perceive  by  Herrera  (3. 2.  ]5.)  (hat  the  word  is  Mexican, 
and  that  the  Devil  was  the  author  of  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
Church. 

Ipafnemoani,  by  idhom  we  live, — VIII.  p  81. 

Tlie  Mexicans  had  some  idea,  though  a  very  imperfect  one, 
•f  a  saprem?,  absolute,  and  independent  being;.  They  repre- 
sented him  in  bo  external  form,  because  they  believed  him  to 
be  Invisiblei  and  (bey  named  him  only  by  the  common  appet* 
lation  of  God,  or  in  their  language  Teotl;  a  word  resembling 
■till  more  in  its  meaning  than  in  its  pronunciation,  the  ©to; 
of  the  Greeks.  But  they  applied  to  him  certain  epithets, 
wMcli  were  highly  expressive  of  the  grandeur  and  power 
VI hich  they  conceived  him  to  possess;  Ipalnemoani,  *' He  by 
whom  we  live:"  and  Tleqi^e  Nahuaipif,  <*  He  who  has  all  in 
himself." — Clavigebo- 

Torquemada  has  a  very  characteristic  remark  upon  these 
appellations :  "  Although,'*  says  he,  **  these  blinded  men  went 
astray  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  adored  the  Devil  in  his 
stead,  they  did  not  err  in  the  names  which  they  gave  him, 
those  being  truly  and  properly  his  own ;  the  Devil  using  this 
cunning  with  them>  that  they  should  apply  to  him  these,  which, 
by  nature  and  divine  right,  are  God's  $  his  most  holy  Majesty 
permitting  this  on  account  of  the  enormity  and  shamefulness 
of  their  depraved  customs,  and  the  multitude  of  their  ioiqui- 
lies,*'— L.  vi,  c,  8. 


T«L.    !• 
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Tht  Great  Spirit,  vJu^  in  mouhtain  caveif 
Jfnd  by  the  fall  d/'toatert 
Dith  maki  his  being felL—\ III.  p.  81- 
"  AboDt  thirty  miles  bellow  the  falls  of  8l.  Anthony,  is  » 
remarkable  cave,  of  an  amazing  depth.    The  Indians  term  it 
Wakon-teebe ;  that  is,  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit.    The 
eiitraFiCc  into  it  is  about  ten  feet  .wide;  the  arch  within  is  neac 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  feet- broad.    The  bottom  of 
Jt  consists  of  fine  clean  sand*    About  twenty  feet  from  the 
entrance  begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  transparent,  and 
extends  to  an  unsearchable  distance ;    for  the  darkness  of  the 
cave  prevents  all  attempts  toBcqnire  a  knowledge  of  it,    I 
threw  a  small  pebble  towards  the  interior  parts  of  It  vvith  my 
utmost  strength;  I  could. hear  that  k  fell  into  the  water*  and 
notwithstanding  It  was  of  so  small  a  size,  it  cansed  an  astontdw 
ing  and  horrible  noise,  that  reverberated  through  all  those 
gloomy  regions.    I  found  in  this  cave  many  Indian  hierogly- 
phics, which  appeared  very  ancient,  for  time  had  nearly  co^ 
▼ered  them  with  mots.    They  were  cat  in  a  mde  manner  upon 
the  inside  of  the  walls,  which  were  composed  of  a  stone  so 
extremely  s  'fi,  that  it  might  easily  be  penetrated  with  a  knife: 
A  stone  everywhere  to  be  fonnd  near  the  Mississipi.     The 
cave  is  only  accessible  by  ascending  a  narrow  steep  passage- 
that  lies  near  the  bii<ik  of  the  river.'' — Carvsr. 

**  The  Pi  i nee  had  no  sooner  gai.Led  the  point  that  overloolct 
this  wonderf  j1  cascade,  (the  fnlls  of  St.  Anthony)  than  he  be  • 
gan  with  au  audible  voice  to  addrew  the  Great  Spirit,  one  of 
whose  places  of  residence  he  siipptised  this  to  be.  Be  told  him 
he  had  come  u  long  w  ay  to  pay  his  adorations  to  him,  and  now 
would  make  him  the  btst  offerings  in  his  power.    He  accor- 
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iingly  lint  tlirew  Ins  pipe  into  the  stream ;  then  the  roll  that 
contained  his  tobacco  ;  after  these^  the  bracelets  he  wore  on 
Us  arms  and  i?rit8{  next,  an  ornament  that  encircled  his 
necky  composed  of  beads  and  wires ;  and  at  last  the  ear-rings 
from  his  cars;  in  short,  he  presented  to  his  God  every  part  of 
his  drcfs  tiiat  was  valuable;  during  this  he  frequently  smote 
his  breast  with  great  violence,  threw  his  arms  about,  and  ap- 
peared  to  be  ranch  agitated. 

'*  All  this  while  he  continned  his  adorations,  and  at  len^i^h 
concluded  them  with  fervent  petitions  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  constancy  afford  ns  his  protection  on  our  travels, 
giving  03  a  bright  sun,  a  blue  sky,  and  clear  untroubled  wa* 
ters;  nor  would  he  leave  the  place  till  we  had  smoked  toge- 
ther with  my  pipe  in  honour  of  the  Groat  Spirit*"— Car- 


The  Spirit  rfthi  Lerd 
That  day  wa$  moving  in  the  heart  ^mon,— VIII,  p.  64. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Bede  which  will  illustrate  the  diffe-^ 
rent  feelings  whereby  barbarians  are  induced  to  accept  a 
new  religion. 

'*  Edwin  of  Northumbrfa  had  summoned  his  chiefs  and 
conosellors  to  advise  with  him  concerning  his  intended  conver<« 
sion.  The  first  person  who  delivered  his  opinion  was  Coifl, 
the  Chief  Priest  of  the  Idols.  <  For  this  which  is  preached  to 
w,'  said  he,  <  do  yon,  O  King,  see  to  it,  what  it  may  be.  I 
Dvill  freely  confess  to  you  what  I  have  learnt,  that  the  religion 
wbich  we  have  held  till  now  has  no  virtue  in  it.  No  one  of 
ytmr  snl^ects  has  devoted  himself  to  the  worship  of  our  Gods 
mare  earnestly  than  I,  and  yet  many  there  are  who  have 
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received  greater  bounties  and  greater  favours  from  your 
hand,  and  l:ave  praspeied  better  in  all  their  undertakings 
aod  desires.  Now,  if  our  Gods  could  have  dooe  any  things 
they  would  rather  have  assisted  me  than  tliem.'  To  this  ano- 
ther of  the  nobles  added,  *  The  present  life  of  man  upon  earthy 
ivhen  compared  with  the  future,  has  appeared  to  me,  O 
King,  like  as  when  you  and  youV  Chiefs  and  servants  have 
been  seated  at  your  snpper,  in  winter  time,  the  hearth  blax- 
iqg  in  the  centre,  and  the  viands  smoking,  vThile  without  it  is 
storm,  or  rain,  or  snow,  and  a  spirrow  flies  through  the  hall, 
entering  at  one  door  and  passing  oat  at  another ;  while  be  is 
within,  in  that  little  minute  he  does  not  feel  the  weather,  but 
after  that  instant  of  calm,  he  returns  again  to  winter  as  from 
winter  he  came,  and  is  gone.  Such  and  so  trausitory  is  the 
life  of  man,  and  of  what  follows  it  or  what  preceded  it  we  ace 
altogether  ignorant  Wherefore,  if  this  new  doctrine  should 
bring  any  thing  more  certain^  it  well  deserves  to  be  followed/' 
— £i6.  2.  c.  13. 

John  Wesley  has  preserved  a  very  Interesting  dialogue  be* 
tween  himself  and  the  Chicasaws. 

**  Q.  Do  yoii  believe  there  is  One  above  who  is  over  all 
things?  Paustoobec  anstvered.  We  believe  there  are  four 
Beloved  Tilings  above,  the  Clouds,  the  Sun,  the  Clear  Sky^ 
and  He  that  lives  in  the  Clear  Sky, 

*^  6«  Do  you  believe  there  is  but  one  that  lives  in  the  Clear 

Sky? 

•*  A,  We  believe  there  are  Two  v  ith  him ;  Three  in  all. 
**  Q.  Do  you  think  He  made  the  Sun  and  the  other  Belovc4 

Tilings? 
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*•  A.  We  cannot  tell.     Who  hath  seen  F 

**  Q,  Do  yon  think  He  made  you  ? 

<«  A.  We  think  He  made  all  men  at  first. 

**  Q,  How  did  He  make  them  at  first  ? 

<'  A,  Out  of  the  i^round. 

**  Q.  Do  you  believe  He  loves  you  ? 

**  A,  I  do  not  know.     I  cannot  see  him. 

**  Q,  But  has  He  not  often  saved  your  life? 

*'  A*  He  has.  Many  bullets  have  gone  on  this  side,  and 
many  on  that  side,  but  he  would  never  let  them  hurt  me. 
And  many  bullets  have  gone  into  these  young  men)  and  yet 
they  are  alive. 

**  Q,  Then  cannot  He  save  you  from  your  enemies  now  ?   - 

«  A,  Yes,  but  we  know  not  if  he  will.  We  have  now  so 
many  enemies  round  abont  us,  that  I  thiiik  of  nothing  but 
death ;  and  if  I  am  to  die,  I  shall  die*  and  i  will  die  like  a 
man.  But  if  He  nill  have  me  to  live,  I  shall  live.  Though 
1  bad  ever  so  many  enemies.  He  can  destroy  them  all. 

**  CL  How  do  you  know  that  ? 
.  **  A*  From  whnt  1  Imrc  seen.  When  our  enemies  came 
agaicst  us  before,  then  the  Beloved  Clouds  came  for  us;  and 
often  much  rain  and  sometimes  hall  has  come  upon  them,  and 
that  in  a  very  hot  day.  And  I  saw  when  many  French  and 
Choctaws  and  other  nations  came  against  one  of  our  towns, 
and  the  ground  made  a  noise  under  tliem,  and  (he  Beloved 
Ones  in  the  air  behind  them,  and  they  were  afraid,  and  wrnt 
away,  and  left  their  meat  and  their  drink,  and  their  gens.  I 
Cell  no  lie,  all  thest*  saw  it  too.  .    . 

<«  CL  Have  yon  heard  such  noises  at  other  times  ?  i 

.'  «  ^.  Yes,  often ;  before  and  after  alnfost  every  battle.  * 
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**  Q,  What  sort  of  noises  were  they  ? 

'*  /•  Like  the  noise  of  drams  and  g^ns  and  shooting. 

**  Q   Have  you  hterd  any  such  lati  ly  ? 

"  A,  Yes;  four  days  after  oor  last  battle  with  the  Frentfi. 

**  €L  Then  ymi  heard  nothing  before  it  ? ' 

*^  A*  The  night  before  I  dreamed  I  lieard  many  drams  up 
there>  and  many  trumpets  there,  and  much  stamping  of  feet 
and  shouting.  Till  then  I  thought  we  should  all  die ;  but 
then  I  thought  the  Beloved  Ones  were  come  to  help  us* 
And  the  next  day  I  heard  above  a  hundred  guns  go  off  before 
the  fight  began,  and  I  said,  when  the  Sun  is  there  the  Beloved 
Ones  will  help  us,  and  we  shall  conquer  our  enemies;  and  wt 
did  so. 
-    '.<  CU  Do  you  often  .think  and  talk  of  the  Beloved  Ones? 

<*  ^.  We  think  of  them  always  wherever  we  are.  W« 
talk  of  them  and  to  them,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  peace  and 
in  war,  before  and  after  we  fight,  and  indeed  whenever  and 
wherever  we  meet^together. 

<<  CL  Where  do  you  think  your  souls  go  after  death  ? 

'*  il«  We  believe  the  souls  of  red  men  walk  up  and  dowa 
■ear  the  place  where  they  died,  or  where  their  bodies  lie,  for 
wc  have  often  heard  cries  and  noises  near  the  place  where  any 
prisoners  had  been  buriit. 

«  3,  Where  do  the  souls  of  white  men  go  after  death  ? 

**•  A,  We  cannot  tell ;  we  have  not  seen^ 

<'  Q,  Our  belief  is  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  only  walk  up. 
tnd  down :  but  the  souls  of  good  men  go  op. 

*<  yi.  I  believe  so  too ;  but  I  told  you  the  talk  of  the  oa^ 
tion. 

<*  Jfr,  Andrtws.  They  said  at  the  burying  they  knew  what 
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jfiu  iraa  jdoing*    You  was  speakii:^  to  (he  Belored  On«i 
{tbove  to  take  up  the  soul  of  the  young  v  oman. 

"  Q,  We  have  a  book  that  tells  us  many  things  of  the  Be- 
loved Ones  above;  would  you  be  glad  to  know  them  ? 

**  A^  We  have  no  time  now  but  to  fight.     If  we  should 
ever  be  at  peace,  we  should  be  glad  to  kuow. . 

*'  Qm  Do  yon  expect  ever  (o  know  what  the  white  men 
know? 

<«  Mu  Andrewt,  They  told  Mr.  O.  (hey  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  the  red  and  whi(e  men  will  be  one« 

"  Q*  What  do  the  French  teach  yon  ? 

*'  A.  The  French  Black  Kings  (the  Priests)  never  go  out* 
We  see  you  go  about :  we  like  that  $  that  is  good. 

"  Q.  How  come  your  nation  by  the  knowledge  they  have  i 

"  A*  As  soon  as  ever  the  ground  was  sound  and  fit  to  stand 
^peo,  it  came  to  ns^  and  has  been  with  us  ever  since.  But 
we  are  young  men,  our  old  men  know  more ;  but  all  of  tlieni 
do  not  knoA'.  There  are  hnt  a  few  whom  the  Beloved  One 
^oses  from  a  chi'd,  and  is  in  them,  and  takes  care  of  them  and 
teaches  them.  They  know  these  tilings,  and  our  old  men 
practicey  therefore  they  know:  but  I  do  not  practice,  there- 
fore I  know  little." — Weslbt's  Journal^  No.  I.  39. 

D9lw\fddeUm,-^lL  p  93. 
<<  Oolwyddelan  is  situated  in  a  rocky  valley  which  is  sprin- 
kled with  stunted  trees,  and  watered  by  the  LIcdor.  The 
boundaries  are  rode  and  barren  mountams,  and  among  others^ 
the  great  bending  mountain  Seabod,  often  coiuipicitons  from 
most  distant  placet*.  The  castle  is  placed  on  a  higli  rock,  pre- 
ey^out  on  one  aide,  and  insulated:  it  cousi^ts  of  two  square 
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to  wen,  one  40  feet  by  25^  the  other  32  by  20;  each  had  for~ 
ttieily  three  floors.  The  materials  of  this  fortress  arc  the 
shatter^-  stone  of  the  country;  yet  well  squared,  the  masonry 
good,  and  the  mortar  hnrd ;  the  castle  yard  lay  between  tiM 
to  ,\  ers." —  Pennant's  Snowdon , 

The  rudeness  and  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
t  can  well  testify,  having  been  bewildered  and  benighted 
upon  them, 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  fourth  his  reign  DoI» 
wyddelan  was  inhabited  by  Howell  ap  Evan  ap  Rhcys  Go- 
thin,  a  base  son,  captain  of  the  country,  and  an  outlaw, 
i\ gainst  this  man  David  ap  Jenkin  rose  and  contended  with 
him  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  being  superior  to 
him  in  the  end,  he  drew  a  draught  for  him,  and  took  him  In 
his  bed  at  Penanonen  with  his  concubine,  performing  by  craft 
what  he  could  not  by  force ;  for  after  many  bickerings  be- 
tween Howell  and  David  David  being  too  weak  was  fayne  to 
fly  the  country  and  to  goe  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  a  yeare  or 
thereabouts;  in  the  end  he  returned,  in  a  summer  time,  having 
himself  and  all  his  followers  clad  In  green ;  which  being  come 
into  the  country  he  dispersed  here  and  there  among  his  friends 
lurking  by  day  and  walking  by  night,  for  fear  of  his  adversa- 
ries ;  and  snch  of  the  country  as  happened  to  have  a  sight  of 
him  and  of  his  followers,  said  they  were  fayries,  and  so  ran 
away." — Gwtdir  History^ 

s 

*  Nor  turned  he  now 

•  Beside  Kregennan,  where  his  infant  feet  • 
MadtiodEdhovmin^shalL — X.  p  94. 

'-  At  some  distance  beyond  the  two  pools  called  Llynian  Crm* 
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g^nan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cader  Idrh  near  the  river 
Kregennan,  I  saw  the  remains  of  Llys  Brad  wen,  the  Court  or 
Palace  of  £dnowain,  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  trll)es  of 
Jforth  Wales,  either  in  the  reign  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  or 
S03n  after.  The  re.ics  are  about  thirty  yards  square:  tbo 
entrance  abont  seven  fat  wide,  with  a  Iar(*e  upright  stone  on 
each.5ide,  by  way  of  door-case  j  the  walls  with  large  stones, 
nnceinpnted  by  any  mortar:  in  short,  the  structure  of  this  pa- 
lace shows  the  very  low  state  of  architecture  in  those  times; 
it  may  be  parallelled  only  by  the  artless  fabric  of  a  cattle 
house.*' — Pennant's  Snowdon, 

The  Hifr/oj.— X.  p.  95. 
Mr  Owen,  to  whose  indefatigable  industry  Cymbric  litera- 
tnre  is  so  much  indebted,  has  favoured  me  with  a  literal  ver« 
lion  of  this  remarlcable  poem. 

When  the  dawn  uprose  a  shout  was  given; 
Fops  were  seodijig  a  Inekless  destiny. 
Mangled  with  ruddy  wounds  our  men,  after  heavy  toil, 
were,  seen  scattered  about  the  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Maelor. 
I  chased  away  the  strangers  inured  to  contention, 
dauntless  in  the  conflict,  with  red  stained  weapons. 
Who  insults  the  brave  let  him  beware  his  presence! 
the  result  of  molesting  him  is  a  source  of  affliction. 

Pour  out  thou  Cup  bearer,  thus  yielding  pleasure, 

the  Horn  in  the  hand  of  Rhys,  in  the  hall  of  the  director  of 

bounty, 
the  hall  of  Owen,  that  has  ever  been  maintained  on  spoil, 
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the  feasting  of  a  thousand  thou  ma^est  bear;  open  are  the  gatei^ 

Cup-bearer!  1  am  sad  and  silent  t  Has  he  not  left  me ? 

Reach  thou  the  horn  for  mutual  drinking; 

Full  of  sorrow  am  I  fur  tlie  leader  of  the  hoe  of  the  ninth  wave*! 

long  and  blue  its  churacteristic,  gold  its  cover: 

so  bring  it  forth  with  Bragod,  a  liquor  of  exalted  pledge, 

into  the  hand  of  the  fro  ward  Gw^.an,  to  requite  bis  deed« 

The  whelps  of  Goroowy  are  mighty  in  the  path  of  wiath^ 

aptly-springing  whelps,  confident  their  feet, 

men  who  claim  a  reward  in  every  difficulty ; 

men  in  the  shout  greatly  valued^  of  mighty  deliveniiice. 

Tne  shepherd  of  llavren  (Severn)  it  elates  the  soul  to  hear  th<9^ 

sounding  the  Horns  of  mead  that  greatly  rouse  desire. 

Pour  out  thou  the  Horn  covered  with  a  yellow  top^ 

honourably  drunk  with  over  frothing  mead ; 

and  if  thou  seckest  life  to  one  year's  close, 

diminish  not  its  respect,  since  it  is  not  meet ; 

And  bear  to  Grufydd,  the  crimson-lanced  foe, 

wine  with  pellucid  glass  around  it  $ 

the  dragon  of  Arwstli,  safeguard  of  the  borderf, 

the  dragon  of  Owen,  the  generous,  of  the  race  of  Cynyyi^^ 

a  dragon  from  his  beginning  and  never  scared  by  a  conflici 

of  triumphant  slaughter,  or  afflicting  chase. 

Men  of  combat  departed  for  the  acquirement  of  fame« 

armed  sous  of  the  banquet  with  gleaming  weapons; 

*  The  ninth  wave  is  an  expression  much  used  by  the  W>.lsh  Poets.    It 
•ccurs  la  the  Hoienau  of  Myrddin.    **  1  will  prophecy  before  the  niodi 
ware."'— ^c^.  p.  195.    So  in  the  eulogy  en  Era.    **  Era,  of  the  hue  of  th« 
spraying  foam  before  ihc  ninth  ware."   Anh,  p.  st7. 
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thej  requited  well  tfaeir  mead,  like  Be1yD*8  meaof  3ore| 
fairly  did  they  toil  while  a  single  mao  was  left* 

Pour  out  tjioo  the  Horn,  for  it  !§  my  pnrpore 

that  its  potent  sway  may  incite  a  sprightly  coovenatioDy 

in  the  right  hand  of  oar  leader  of  devastation, 

gleaming  beneath  the  broad  light  shield  { 

in  the  hand  of  Ednyvcd,  the  lion  of  Ids  land  irreproachablr; 

aU-dexteroos  in  the  posh  of  spears,  shivered  away  his  shield. 

The  tomult  hurries  on  the  two  fearless  of  nature; 

they  would  break  as  a  wlwrlwind  over  a  fair  retreat, 

with  opposing  fronts  in  the  combat  of  battle, 

where  Mie  ^e  of  the  gold-bespapgled  shield  they  would  quickly 

break. 
Tboronghly  stained  their  shafts  after  head-cleaviog  blows. 
Thoroughly  active  in  defeodirg  the  glory  bounded  Garthran; 
and  there  was  heard  iu  IV^aelor  a  gieat  and  sudden  outcry, 
with  horrid  scream  of  men  in  agony  of  wounds, 
and  thronging^  round  the  carnage  they  interwove  their  paths* 
as  it  was  in  Bangor  round  the  fire  of  spears, 
when  t«vo  sovereigns  over  horns  made  discord, 
when  there  was  the  banquet  of  Morac  Morvrao. 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  I  am  contemplating 

where  they  defend  both  their  mead  and  their  country. 

Selyc  the  undaunted*  of  liie  station  of  G'.vygyr, 

look  to  ktjt  who  insults  him  of  eagle  heart  I 

and  Madoc's  only  son,  the  generous  Tudyr  of  high  renown^ 

and  the  claio^  of  the  wolf,  a  slayer  with  gleaming  s]ijift8, 

Two  heroic  ones,  two  Uoos  In  their  onsct^. 
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t\%  o  of  cruel  er.er|py,  the  two  sons  of  Tnyr ; 

tn  o  uomtrained  Id  tbe  day  of  baitle  their  onward  course, 

of  irresistible  progress  and  of  matchless  feat 

The  stroke  of  the  fierce  lions  fiercely  cut  though  warrion 

of  battle  leading  forms,  red  their  ashen  thmsters 

of  violence,  bending  in  pursuit  with  ruthless  glory. 

The  shivering  of  their  (wo  shields  may  be  liicened 

to  the  loud  voiced  wind,  over  tbe green'Sea  brink 

checking  the  incessant  waves ;  so  seemed  the  scene  of  Tal_,artlb 

Pour  out  thon  Cup-bearer,  seek  not  death, 

the  Horn  with  honour  in  festivals, 

the  long  blue  bugle  of  high  privilege,  with  ancient  silver 

that  covers  it,  with  opposite  lips, 

and  bear  to  Tudyr,  eagle  of  conflicts, 

a  prime  l^everage  of  the  blushing  wine. 

If  there  come  not  in  of  mead  the  best  of  all 

ttie  liquor  from  the  bowl,  thy  head  is  forfeit, 

to  the  hand  of  Moreiddig  the  encourager  of  songs; 

mil}'  they  become  old  in  fame  before  their  cold  depositurel 

Brothers  blameless!  of  highly  stoaring  minds, 

of  dauntless  vigour  earning  your  desert?, 

ivarriors  who  for  me  have  atcliieved  services, 

not  old  with  unsightlinessi  but  old  in  dexterity, 

toilers,  impellers,  leaders  that  are  wolves 

of  the  cruel  foremost  rank,  with  gory  limbs. 

Brave  captains  of  the  men  of  Mocnant,  a  Po^ysian  lan^, 

both  possess  tbe  prowess  of  the  brave; 

the  deliverers  in  every  need,  ruddy  are  their  weapons, 

Kcurely  they  \\  ould  keep  their  bounds  from  tumnit. 
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praiBe  is  their  meed,  they  who  are  so  blest.-^  * 

Cry  of  death  was  it?  be  the  two  to  me  then  changed  | 
Oh  my  Christ  I  how  sad  am  I  from  these  wounds! 
By  the  loss  of  Moreiddig  greatly  is  his  absence  felL 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  they  do  not  sigh  for  me  I 

the  Hirlas,  cheeringly  in  the  hand  of  Morgant, 

a  man  who  deserves  the  homage  Of  peculiar  praise, 

like  (loison  to  the  happy  is  the  traclL  of  his  spear, 

a  matter  accursed  is  the  abiding  his  blade, 

smooth  lis  tv\o  sides,  keen  its  edges. 

Poor  out  thou  Cup-bearer,  from  a  silver  vessel 

the  solemn  festive  boon  wfth  due  respect. 

On  the  plain  of  great  Gwestuo  I  saw  the  raw  throbbing. 

To  baffle  Goronwy  were  a  task  for  a  hundred  men  | 

the  w  arriors  a  mutual  purpose  did  accomplish  there^ 

supporters  of  the  battle,  heedless  of  life. 

The  exalted  chief  di()  meet  the  dispersed  ones  of  slaughter, 

a  governor  was  slain,  burnt  was  a  fort  on  the  flood  mark  of  the 

sea; 
a  magnanimous  prisoner  they  fetched  away, 
Mairyc  son  of  Grufydd,  the  theme  of  proflhettc  song : 
Were  they  not  all  bathed  in  sweat  when  they  returnedy  fV^ 

for  full  of  sunshine  were  the  extended  hill  and  dale? 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn  to  the  mutually  toiling  ones, 
the  whelps  of  Owen  with  connected  spears  in  united  leapf 
they  woidd  pour  abroad  in  a  noted  spot 
a  store  where  the  glittering  irons  go  rebounding; 
Madoc  and  Meiler,  men  nurtured  In  depredation. 
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for  iniquity  tlie  stemmlBg  opponentf, 

tlie  iDStructon  for  tumult  of  a  shiel4-hearin^  kosf, 

and  fro  ward  conductors  of  subjects  trained  for  conflicts. 

It  is  heard  liow  from  tlie  feast  of  mead  went  tlie  Chief  of 

Catraeth; 
upri.i,ht  their  purpose  \nth  keen-edged  weapons; 
the  train  of  Mynyddoc,  for  their  beinj^  consigned  to  sleep 
obtained  their  recording,  leaders  of  a  wretched  fray  I 
None  achfeTcd  ^hat  my  warriors  did  in  the  hard  toil  of 

Maelor,— 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  belongs  to  the  harmonious  eulogy* 

Pour  out  thou  Cupbearer  sweet  mea^distilled 

of  r.pear- impelling  spirit  in  the  s-vveaiing  toil, 

from  bugle  horns  proudly  overlaid  with  gold 

to  requite  the  pledge  of  their  lives. 

Of  the  various  distresses  that  chieftains  endure 

no  one  knows  but  God  and  he  v\fao  speaks. 

A  man  vibo  will  not  pay,  will  not  pledge,  will  abide  no  law^ 

Daniel  the  auxiliary  chief,  so  fair  of  loyalty. 

Cup-bearer,  great  the  deed  that  claims  to  be  honoured, 

of  men  refraining  not  from  death  if  they  find  not. hospitality. 

Cup-bearer,  a  choicest  treat  of  mead  must  be  served  us  togethery 

an  ardent  fire  bright)  a  light  of  ardently  bright  tapers. 

Cup-bearer,  thou  mightest  have  seen  a  house  of  wrath  in 

Uedwn  land, 
a  sullenly  sutyected  prey  that  shall  be  highly  praised. 
Cup-bearer,  I  cannot  be  continued  here:  nor  avoid  a  separa* 

tlon  s 
Be  it  in  Paradise  that  w^e  be  received  | 
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* 

with  the  Supreme  of  Kings  long  be  our  abode^ 
vbere  there  U  to  be  seen  the  lecare  course  of  truth* 

Th«*  passage  in  the  poem  would  have  stood  very  diflTereotljr 
had  I  seen  this  literal  version  before  it  was  printed.  I  had 
written  from  the  faithless  paraphrase  of  Evans,  in  which 
every  thing  cliaracteristic  or  beautiful  is  lost. 

Few  persons  who  read  this  song  can  possibly  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity. Tliose  V.  ho  chose  to  consider  the  Welsh  poems  as 
y>uriou8  had  never  examined  them.  Their  groundless  and  im- 
pudent incredulity,  however,  has  been  of  service  to  literaturet 
as  it  occasioned  ^r.  Turner  to  write  his  Yindlcation,  which 
fettled  the  question  for  ever. 

&iint  MonaceK^X,  p.  100. 

"  lo  Pennant- MeUngle  church  was  the  tomb  of  St  Mona- 
cella,  who  protectUig  a  hare  from  the  pursuit  of  Brocwelj 
Yacythbrog,  Frince  of  Towis,  he  gave  her  land  to  found  a 
religious  house,  of  wh^ch  she  became  first  Abbess.  Her  hard 
bed  is  shewn  in  the  cleft  of  a  neigbboving  rock,  her  tomb 
was  in  a  little  chapel,  now  the  vestry,  and  her  Image  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  church-yard,  where  is  also  that  of  E^uard^ 
eldest  son  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  who  was  set  asid/^  fi[om  the 
succession  on  account  of  a  broken  nose,  and  fl^iqg  here  for 
sa&ty,  was  slain  not  tar  of,  at  a  phice  cal^c^  B^lch  Croe^ 
lorwerthp  .On  his  shield  is  inscribed.  Hie  jacet  ElwirjL^^'^ 
Gough's  Camden* 

I  had  procured  drawingii  of  these  monuo^ents,  designing  do 
have  had  them  engraved  in  this  pl«ce;  bu.t  on  examination  1^ 
a£peai8  tba$.  Mr.  Gough  h^  qertaioly  been  mistaken  concero* 
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lug  one,  if  not  concerDiog  both.  What  he  sapposed  to  be  the 
Image  of  St  Monacel  is  evidently  only  the  monumental  stont 
of  some  female  of  distinction,  the  figure  being  recumheot, 
vith  the  hands  joined^  and  the  feet  resting  upon  some  animal* 

The  place  ofmetthg  was  a  high  hill  top^ — XI.  p.  102. 

The  Bardic  meetings,  or  Gorseddau^  were  held  in  the  opea 
air,  on  a  conspicuo:.s  place,  while  the  sun  was  above  the  hori- 
zon; for  they  were  to  perform  every  thing  m  the  eye  of  light^ 
ann  in  the  face  of  the  sun^  The  place  was  set  apart  by  fonnir.g 
a  Circle  of  Stones,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  middle,  beside 
which  the  presiding  Bard  stood.  This  was  termed  Cylf  Cyn* 
grair,  or  the  Circle  of  Federation,  and  the  middle  stone  Maen 
Llogy  the  Stone  of  Covenant. 

Mr.  Owen^s  very  curi  jus  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Llywarc  Hen  has  supplied  me  with  materials  for  the  account 
of  the  Gortedd,  introduced  in  the  poem.  That  it  might  be  as 
accurate  as  possible,  he  himself  and  Edward  Williams  the 
Bard  did  me  the  favour  of  ezamini  ng  it.  To  their  kno  .^  ledge, 
and  to  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  Historian  of  the  Anglo>Saxons, 
and  to  the  liberality  and  friendliness  ivith  which  they  have 
ever  been  willing  to  assist  me  therewith,  I  am  greatly  and 
Tarioosly  indebted. 

The  Bard  at  these  meetings  wore  the  distinguishing  dress  of 
his  order ;  a  robe  of  sky  blue,  as  an  emblem  of  truth,  l>eing 
unicoloured,  and  also  as  a  type,  that,  amid  the  storms  of  the 
moral  vsorldhemust  assume  the  serenity  of  the  unclouded 
sky.  The  dress  of  the  Ovydd^  the  third  order,  or  first  into 
which  the  candidate  could  be  admitted,  was  green.  The 
Atocnyddimif  the  Disciples,  ^  ore  a  variegated  dress  of  blae^ 
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green,  and  white,  the  three  Bardic  coloars,  white  being  th« 
dresB  of  the  DraidSi  who  were  (he  second  order.  The  Bardi 
ttood  within  the  Circle,  bareheaded  and  barefboted,  and  th« 
ceremony  opened  by  sheathing;  a  sword  and  laying  it  on  the 
Stone  of  Covenant.    The  Bardic  traditions  were  then  recited* 

Himiielff  albeit  hii  handt  were  ttaiVd  with  bloody 

Initiate  ;  fir  the  Order  tn  the  lapee 

Ofyeartf  andi^  their  nation* i  long  decline^ 

From  the  first  rigour  ofthtir  jmrtty 

Somelhing  hadfilUn  — XI.  p*  102. 
<*  By  the  principles  of  the  Order  a  Bard  was  nerer  to  bear 
arms,  nor  in  any  other  manner  to  become  a  party  in  any 
dispute,  cither  political  or  religious  |  nor  was  a  naked  weapon 
ever  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  for  under  the  tide  of  Bardd 
Ynyt  Prydainf  Bard  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  he  was  recognized 
as  the  sacred  Herald  t>f  -  Peace.    He  could  pass  unmolested 
from  one  country  to  another,  where  his  character  was  linown; 
and  whenever  he  appeared  in  his  unicoloared  robe,  attention 
was  given  to  him  on  all  occasions;  if  it  was  even  between  ar« 
mics  in  the  heat  of  action,  both  parties  would  instantly  desist.'* 
OiiEN*s  Hywarc  Hen, 

Six  of  the  elder  Bards  are  enumerated  in  the  Triads  as  hav 
ing  borne  arms  in  violation  of  their  Order ;  but  in  these  latter 
days  the  perversion  was  become  more  frequenL  Meiler,  the 
Bard  of  Grufydd  ab  Cynan,  distinguished  himself  in  war; 
Cynddelw,  Brydydd  Mttwr,  the  Great  Bard,  was  eminent  for 
his  valour;  and  Gwalchraai  boasts  in  one  of  his  poems  that 
he  had  defended  the  Marches  against  the  Saxons,  WAaaiwo* 
Toa.     •  .  .  * 
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The  Barffi  mett  honfurabk  name^^^X  I«  p,  1 05. 

Ka  people  seem  to  have  imdentood  the  poetical  charactet 
^  well  as  the  Welsh:  witness  their  Triads. 

<<  The  three  primafy  requisites  of  poetical  Genius  i  an  ey^ 
that  pan  see  Mature,  a  heart  that  can  f^el  NaturCy  and  a  reso- 
lution that  dares  follow  Nature. 

«  The  three  fouadati^ns  of  Genios  $  the  g\tt  of  God,  man*s 
exertion,  and  the  Events  of  life. 

**  The  thre^  ludispensaMes  of  Genius  i  understanding^,  feel- 
ing, and  perseverance* 

*'  The  three  things  wl^ich  constitute  a  poet ;  genius,  kno^v- 
l^dgf  ^  {Qpulse* 

**  The  thrf«  thiags  that  enrich  Genius ;  coqtentment  of 
9i«d*  thit  «beri«liiog  of  good  thoughts,  and  f^frcisieg  th.«  ^^4^ 
q^oify.'VS.  MTiuiAMs's  Poctiy*    Ow^n*s  HjfwtreBuh 

Cin^ic  /pre.— XI.  p#  105» 
«  Tkp  MTehih  have  always  called  themseWet  Cyairy,  of 
^hicb  t^  strictly  literal  meaning  is  Aborigines,  There  cai| 
he  no  dpuht  that  U  is  the  same  word  as  the  Cimbri  of  thf 
aqpieQts;  tlic^^  call  their  language  Cymnieg,  the  Priihitivi 
Tongue." — E.  Williams's  Poetm. 

Jjf^re  are  the  tmu  of  GavraUy  where  hU  trih4 

rkefiithfulf^Xl  p.  106, 
^  pa^i^n,  the  son  of  Aeddan  Vradog  ab  Dyrnwal  Hen,  ^ 
^i^mnn  of  disJnguisbed  celebrity  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ffti^  centnry.  Gavian,  Cadwallon,  and  Gwenddclau  were 
tjl^e  heads  pf  the  three  faithful  tribes  of  Britain.  The  familjt 
•f  Gavran  obtained  that  title  by  accompanying  him  to  sea  ti^ 
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^9COver  some  Islands,  wUclt  by  a  timdilionary  monorialy  wevt 
koown  by  the  uame  of  Gtcerddtnwm  LUm,  or  the  Green  Idandt 
of  the  Ocean.  Tlib  expedition  was  not  heard  of  aftera  ardi, 
and  the  vitaatioo  of  chose  Islands  became  lost  to  the  BritoniL 
This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddio  Emryi  with  the  twelve 
Bards,  and  the  expedition  of  Madoc,  a  ere  called  the  three 
I08MS  by  disappearance."— Ca»6rta»  Bitgrtfihf^ 

Of  these  Islands,  or  Green  Spots  of  the  Floods,  there  art 
■omc  angular  saperstitions.    They  are  the  abode  of  the  7yi» 
wyth  Teg,  or  the  Fair  Family,  the  souls  of  the  virtaoos  Dndd% 
who,  not  having  been  Christians,  cannot  enter  the  Cbristiaa 
heaven,  bn|  eqjoy  this  heaven  of  tlieir  own.    Th^  however 
discover  a  love  of  mischief,  neither  becoming  happy  Spirits, 
nor  consistent  vrith  their  original  character  j  for  they  love  to 
visit  the  earth,  and,  seizing  a  man,  enqaire  whether  he  will 
tiavd  above  wind,  mid  wind*  or  below  winds  nbove  wind  It 
a  giddy  «nd  terrible  passage,  below  wind  is  through  bush  and 
brake,  the  middle  is  a  safe  course.    But  the  spell  of  securitjr 
is,  to  catch  hold  of  the  grass,  for  these  Beii^  have  not  power 
lo  destroy  a  blade  of  gra^s.    In  tiieir  Ixstter  moods  they  coma 
p\er  and  carry  the  Welsh  in  their  boats.     He  who  visits 
these  Islands  imagines  on  his  return  that  he  has  been  absent 
only  a  few  hours,  when,  in  truth,  whole  centuries  have  passed 
^*ay. 

If  you  take  a  turf  from  St.  David*s  church  yard,  and  stand 
apon  it  on  the  sea  shore,  yon  behold  these  Islandst  A  maa 
once,  who  had  thus  obtained  sight  of  them,  immediately  pul 
to  sea  to  find  them;  but  they  disappeared,  and  his  search  wat 
in  vain.  He  returned,  looked  at  them  again  from  the  en- 
•hanted  turf,  again  set  sail,  and  failed  aguin.    The  third  tima 
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ht  took  the  turf  into  his  tcskI,  and  stood  upon  it  dll  he 
reached  them. 

"  The  ishabilaots  of  Arraa  More,  the  laT]gpst  of  the  soafh 
ides  of  Arraoi  on  tlie  coast  oi  Gal  way,  are  persuaded  that  in 
a  clear  day  they  can  see  Hy  Brasail,  the  Enchanted  Island, 
from  the  coast>  the  Paradise  of  the  Pagan  Irish." — CoOecta- 
nea  de  Rebut  Hibemicit*  Beacvord's  tmeieni  Topography  of 
Jrsland, 

•   General  Yallancey  rdates  a  dilTerent'  history  of  this  soper* 

•tition,    <'  The  old  Irish/'  he  says,  «  say,  that  great  part  of 

Ireland  was  swallowed  np  by  the  sea^  and  that  the  sonken 

part  often  rises,  and  is  freqaently  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon 

from  the  Northern  coast.     On  the  North-west  of  the  Island 

they  call  this  enchanted  country  Tir  Hudi,  or  the  City  of  Hud, 

bdieying  that  the  City  stands  there  which  once  possessed  all 

the  riches  of  the  world,  and  that  its  key  lies  buried  under  some 

druidical  monument.    When  Mr.  Burton,  in  1765,  went  in 

search  of  the  Ogham  monument,  called  Conane's  Tomb,  on 

Callan  mountain,  the  people  could  not  be  convinced  that  th« 

search  was  made  after  an  inscripUen,  but  insisted  that  he  was 

seeking  after-  an  Enchanted  Key  that  lay  buried  with  the 

Hero,  and  which,  when  found,  would  restore  the  Enchanted 

City  to  its  former  splendour,  and  convert  the  moory  heights 

of  Callan  mountain  into  rich  and  fruitful  plains.    They  ex* 

pect  great  riches  i^henevcr  this  city  is  discovered."  - 

This  Enchanted  country  is  called  O  BreasU^  or  O  Brazil, 
which  according  to  General  Vallancey's  interpretation,  sigoi- 
0es  the  Royal  Island.  He  says  it  is  evidently  the  lost  city  of 
Arabian  story,:  visited  by  their  fabulous  prophet  Houd,  • .  the 
pity  and  Paradise  of  Irem  I   He  compares  this  tradition  with 
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the  remarks  of  Wbltehurat  oo  the  Giant's  Cameway,  and  sni* 
pects  that  it  refers  to  the  lost  Atlantis,  which  Whitehant 
thiflks  perhaps  existed  there. 

Is  that  very  extraordir.ary  phenomenon,  known  in  Sicily 
by  the  name  of  Moi^aine  le  Fay*s  works,  ever  witnessed  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland  ?  If  so,  the  superstition  is  explained  by  an 
actual  apparition, — I  had  not  when  this  note  was  written  seen 
Mr.  Latham's  account  of  a  similar  phenomenon  at  Hastings, 
(Phil,  Trans.  1798)  which  compleatly  establishes  what  I  had 
here  coiyectured.  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  remarks  on  it,  says 
.the  same  thing  has  been  seen  from  Broadntairs,  and  that  thestt 
appec^rances  are  much  more  frequent  and  general  than  has 
iisaally  been  supposed. 

In  hit  crystal  Ark 
fFhither  saiPd  Merlin  with  hit  hand  rf  Bards^ 
Old  Merlin,  matter  of  the  mystic  lore? — XI,  p.  106. 

The  name  of  Merlin  has  been  so  canonized  by  Ariosto  and 
our  diviner  Spenser,  that  it  would  have  been  a  heresy  in 
poetry  to  have  altered  it  to  its  genuine  orthography. 

Merddin  was  the  Bard  of  £mrys  WIedig,  the  Ambrosios  of 
Saxon  history,  by  whose  command  he  erected  Stonehenge,  in 
memory  of  the  Plot  of  the  Long  Knives,  when,  by  the  trea« 
cbery  of  Gwrtheyrn,  or  Vortigern,  and  the  Saxons,  three  hun- 
dred British  chiefs  were  massacred.  He  bnilt  it  on  the  site  of 
a  formei  Circle.  The  structure  itself  aifords  proof  that  it 
cannot  have  been  raised  much  earlier,  inasmuch  as  it  deviates 
from  the  original  principle  of  Bardic  Circles,  where  no  ap- 
pearance of  art  was  to  be  admitted.  Those  of  Avebury, 
Stanton  Drew,  Keswick,  &c,  exemplify  this     It  is  called  by 
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Hit  Welsh  GvHiiih  Kmry$y  the  Work  of  Amhrosiut.     DnijrtoA^ 
feproacb,  therefore,  is  ill  founded, 

ill  did  th$te  mighty  men  td  trust  ihet  with  their  storpy 
7h4m  heat  forget  their  utunet,  who  reared  theefn  their  fflorym 

The  Welsh  traditions  say  that  Merddin  nnade  a  House  of 
Glasi,  in  which  be  went  to  sea,  aecompanied  by  the  Nine 
Cylveirdd  Bards,  and  was  never  heard  of  ^ore.  This  wai 
ont  of  the  Three  Disappearanceb  fron  the  ible  of  Britain. 
Jtferddin  is  also  one  of  the  Three  principal  Christian  Bards  of 
Britain  $  Merddin  Wyllt  and  Taliesin  are  the  other  two.-— 
Cambrihti  Biography^ 

A  diving  House  of  Glass  is  also  introduced  in  the  Spanish 
Romance  of  Alexander,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  ISih 
century,  by  Joan  Lorenzo  Segiira  de  Astorga. 

UnatfacianoM  suelen  les  gentes  retraer^ 
Km  yax  en  etcnto,  i  es  grave  de  creet; 
Si  et  verdat  o  n(mf  yo  ntm  he  y  que  veerf 
J^ero  no  lo  quiero  en  dvido  poner* 

iHcen  que  por  iaber  quefacen  Jos  petcaddn^ 
Come  woen  los  chicoe  entre  los  mas  gremados^ 
Fizo  Cuba  de  vidtio  con  punies  bien  cerradoSf 
Mhtios  en  elia  de^ttro  con  des  de  sus  criados, 

Estosfuron  catados  de  iod(^  los  metores^ 
Por  tal  que  non  oviessen  dona  log  traedoretf 
Ca  que  el  o  que  ellos  avrien  agtiardadofret^ 
Nonjarien  a  msguisat  los  malos  revokores^ 
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Pu  dg  bon'i  betumc  la  cnba  aguisad't, 
Fu  eon  honas  cadeuM  Men  preta  i  caltada^ 
Fu  eon  priegotfomet  d  ioi  itov€$  pregodo, 
Que  fonder  nan  it  podietu  I  ettodieue  eoigadtk 

Mando  que  quinte  diai  I0  detooen  hy  durar^ 
Lot  nava  con  todetto  pen$atun  de  toti  Mdm^ 
Jhtea  podrie  en  etto  $aber  e  nutwar, 
Metria  em  e$erito  lot  fcereioi  del  nutr* 

La  euhafiufeeha  en  quel  Rey  aeiOf 

A  Urn  ttfUM  petaba,  a  lot  otrot  plaeia : 

Bien  cuidaban  atgitnce  que  nunca  ende  toldrUi, 

Mai  destaiado  era  que  in  nutr  wfn  mortrio* 

Jndabol  hon  Rey  en  $u  eata  eerradof 
Seia  grant  eorason  en  angotta  dotada  ; 
Feia  toda  la  mar  de  peteadot  poblada. 
No  et  bettia  nel  Heglo  quenonfia  y  ttohadok 

Ken  vive  en  el  mUndo  nengnna  ereatum 
Que  nan  eria  la  mar  lemejanteJigHra  ; 
Traen  enemttadet  enire  ti  per  naturaf 
Zot/uertet  a  lotfiacot  dankt  mala  veaiurm* 

EiUmee  vio  el  Rey  en  aqueiUu  andadoi 
Como  echan  lot  unot  a  lot  otrot  eeladai ; 
Dicen  que  endefuron  presat  k  toitaeadaOf 
Furon  detent  oca  pot  el  tkgb  utadat. 
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Ttitito  se  ffcogtfn  al  Rey  hs  petcado$ 
Como  $i  lot  ovia  el  Rey  par  subiugadotf 
Venienfasia  la  cuha  todoi  cabescofgadotf 
Trtmian  tifdos  taUel  eomo  mozo$  moiades. 

Juraha  Alexandre  per  lo  «tt  diestro  llada, 
Que  nunca  fwra  domes  meiot  acompannado  ; 
De  lo8  pueblos  del  mar  tovose  por  pagado^ 
Contaba  que  avie  grant  emperw  ganado^ 

Otrafaciana  vio  en  etsos  pobladoreSf 
Fio  que  los  maiores  ctmien  d  los  menoreSf 
Los  chicM  a  los  grandes  tenUnos  por  semioreSf 
Maliratn  lot  masfuertes  d  los  que  son  menoret, 

Dix  el  Rey,  soberbia  es  en  todolos  lugares^ 
Forcia  es  enna  tierra  e  d&itro  ennos mares: 
Las  aves  esso  mismo  non  se  catan  por  pares^ 
Dios  confunda  tal  victo  que  tUn  tantos  lugarei* 

Nacio  enire  los  angelos  ijiso  muchos  caer^ 
jirramolofi  Dios  per  la  tierra^  e  dioles  grant  poder^ 
La  memada  nou  puede  su  derecho  aver, 
^seondio  la  cabeta^  noti  osaba  parecer, 

Quien  mas  puede  moMface^  non  de  bien^  mas  de  mal, 
Quien  mas  d  aver  mas  quier^  e  morre  porganali 
rNon  veeria  de  su  grado  nenguno  io  igual : 
Mai  peccadOf  nenguno  noesd  Dios  Uol» 


La*  mms  e  ia»  heUtas^  las  mi^x^  tm  pncmt^ 
Ti^et  wn  entt  e  n  a  hantiM  tIerramadM  ; 
De  vicio  ^  de  aobei  bin  sAn  todos  entregadfiit 
LmflarM  de  Uafuerbu  an  dun  dctnjiadot^ 

Sc  cooM  taiel  R  f^  Men  todetto  ntmfr«*» 
Qui*u8$e  nsimitmn  a  dert,  has  /«/^"r, 
Bien dthie  tin  poeo  tu  f.ngua  rrfrenarp 
<iHe  e»  UmtJUrmgrmdiMinaiijuiuieme  mndark 

TV  gu  gradol  Bey  mat  eviem  ettada^ 
Mat  a  $u»  eriat'weifKcietfet  petadof 
Temiendti  la  return  que  tuel  vemr  priDado^ 
SaeaiorUu  hkn  ante  del  termino  pattado^ 

The  lueet  flow  of  languai^  and  mHtt  in  m  eerlj  a  p«i^ni 
ii  very  remarkable  i  bnt  no  mndem  laiigi»|^  can  boast  of 
Bwaaments  to  early  and  m  valuable  at  the  Spanlnh.  To  at* 
fcmpt  to  venify  thii  pamge  wcmld  be  laborfons  and  unproilt- 
able.  Its  impnrt  is,  that  Alexander  beinf  dedrooi  to  ac^ 
how  the  Fish  lived,  and  in  what  manner  the  fprat  Fish  be« 
haved  to  the  little  ones,  ordered  a  ve»ie1  of  itlass  to  be  made, 
and  fiutened  %tith  long  chains  to  hh  ships,  that  it  nkisrhr  not 
linic  too  deep.  He  entered  it  with  t^io  chosen  servants,  leav- 
ing orders  that  the  ships  s^toold  conlinoe  their  ronne,  and 
draw  him  op  at  the  end  of  flfleen  days.  The  vetsef  had  been 
made  perfectly  water  ti^ht.  He  descended,  and  foand  the 
fish  an  cnrions  to  see  him  as  he  bad  been  to  see  the  fislk  1'liey 
crouded  roand  his  machine,  and  trembled  belWre  Mm  as  if  ha 
had  been  (heir  conqueror,  so  that  he  thoaght  he  had  acquiredT 
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another  empire.  But  Alexander  perreived  the  same  system 
of  tyranny  in  the  nater  as  on  the  land,  the  great  eat  the 
little,  and  the  little  eat  the  lesB;  upon  which  tyranny  he  made 
sundry  moral  observations,  which  nouM  have  cone  with  more 
propriety  from  any  other  person  than  from  himself.  '  How 
ever,  he  observed  the  various  devices  wluch  were  used  for 
catching  fish,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery, 
have  been  n!>ed  in  the  world  ever  since.  His  people  were 
afraid  some  acddenl  mig^t  happen,  and  drew  him  up  long 
1)efore  the  fifteen  days  were  expired. 

The  Poet  himself  does  not  believe  this  story.  **  People 
say  so,"  he  says,  **  bnt  it  is  net  in  wriling,  and  it  is  a  thing 
difficult  to  believe.  It  is  not  my  business  to  examine  whe- 
ther it  be  true  or  not,  but  I  do  not  chuse  to  pass  it  over  unno- 
'  ticed."  The  same  story  was  pointed  out  to  roe  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge in  one  of  the  oldest  Gennan  poems;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  it  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  old  Welsh  Bands* 
Davies's  Celtic  Researches  p.  196.  Jests,  and  the  fictiont 
of  romance  and  superstition,  seem4e  have  travelied  every 
where. 

Flathinnu,-^Xl.  p.  106. 

Flath-inniS)  the  Noble  Island,  lies  surrounded  with  tempesti 
rn  the  Western  Ocean.  I  fear  the  account  of  4ibis  Paiadisfi 
Is  but  apocryiyhal,  as  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  Alacpher- 
.ion,  and  'has  every  internal  mark  of  a  modern  iction 

iu  ^fonner  days  there  ttved  in  Skerr*  a  Mftgiciao'f'  of  hiil 

'*  Skenr  signifies,  in  general,  a  R«ck  in  the  Oeeaa. 
I.  jf  A  Magicim  is  caUed  f>mAh  ia  the  Gaelic 
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rcBOwa-  "Dte  blast  of  wiod  waited  for  hit  eonroaadtat  th« 
i;ate;  he  rode  the  tempest^  and  the  troubled  wave  offered  . 
irsplf  as  a  pillow  for  his  repose.  Hw  eye  foil  i wed  the  sun  by 
day ;  bis  tbou^ts  travelled  from  sttir  to  star  la  the  season  of 
night}  he  thirsted  after  thinns  unseen}  be  sighed  over  the 
narrow  circle  wKich  surrounded  bis  days;  he  often  pat  iu 
silence  beneath  the  sound  of  his  groves  $  and  he  blamed  the 
careless  billows  that  rolled  between  ium  and  the  Green  Isle  mf 
the  West 

Que  day,  as  the  Magician  of  Skerr  s^it  thoughtful  upcu  a 
rxky  a  storm  arose  ou  the  «ea:  a  cloud,  under  whose  squally 
sl^irts  the  foaming  wate.-s  complained,  rushed  suddenly  into* 
the  bay,  and  from  its  dark  womb  at  once  issued  forth  a  boat» 
with  its  white  sails  heiat  to  the  Hind,  and  hung  round  with  a 
hundred  moving  oars.  Gut  it  was  destitute  of  mariners,  itself 
seeming  to  lire  and  move.  An  unusuiU  terror  seized  the  aged 
Magician  I  he  heard  a  toice  though  he  saw  no  human  form* 
**  Arise!  behold  the  boat  of  the  heroes!  arise  and  see  the 
Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away  i" 

He  felt  a  strange  for^e  on  his  limbs;  he  saw  no  penoni 
but  be  moved  to  the  boati  immediately  the  wind  changed  t  lu 
tbB  bosom  of  the  cloud  he  sailed  away.  Seven  days  gleamed 
faintly  round  lilm»  seven  nights  addad  their  gloom  to  bis  dark- 
ness: bis  ears  uere  stniuoed  with  shrill  voices  i  the  dnll  mniw 
mar  of  winds  passed  him  on  eiiher  sidei  he  slept  net,  but  Ids 
eyes  were  not  heavy ;  he  ate  not,  but  he  was  not  hungry  i  on 
the  eighth  day  the  wayes  swelled  Into  mountains  i  the  boat 
v^us  rocked  vit^lently  from  side  to  sldet  the' darkness  thick- 
eaed  ground  him,  when  a  .  thousand  voices  at  once  cried 
aland,  tlie.lslel   the  Is>!  <Skt  billows  opaned  wide  befons 
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kirn  I   the  calm  land  of  the  departed  roghed  in  light  on  hit 
evfg 

It  wns  not  a  light  that  dazzled,  bat  a  pore,  dfktini^tshini^, 
and  placid  light,  which  called  forth  eyery  object  to  view  in 
(heir  most  perfect  form.  The  isle  spread  large  before  bim 
l^ke  a  pleasing  dream  of  the  soul,  where  distance  fades  not 
on  the  sight,  where  nearness  fatigues  not  <he  eye.  It  bad  its 
g<Hitiy -sloping  Mils  of  green,  nor  did  they  wholly  want  their 
clfiudb;  but  the  clouds  were  bright  and  transparent,  and 
e.tch  involved  in  its  bosom  the  source  of  a  stream,. .  a  beaa- 
teoits  stream,  which,  wandering  down  the  steep,  was  like  the 
fotnt  notes  of  the  half- touched  harp  to  the  distant  ear.  The 
valleys  were  open  and  free  to  the  ocean;  trees  loaded  with 
leives,  which  scarcely  waved  to  the  light  breeze,  were  scat- 
tered on  the  green  declivities  and  iMng  grounds;  the  rude 
vinds  wallied  not  on  the  mountain;  no  stolm  took  its  course 
thrnngh  the  sky.  All  was  calm  and  bright;  the  pure  son  of 
antumn shone  from  his  blue  sky  on  the  fields:  he  hastened  not  ■ 
to  the  West  for  repose,  nor  was  he  seen  to  rise  from  the  East : 
he  sits  in  his  mid-day  height,  and  looks  obliquely  on  the  No- 
ble Isle. 

In  each  valley  is  its  slow  moring  stream ;  the  pare  waters 
su  ell  over  the  banks,  yet  abstain  from  the  fields ;  the  showers 
dishr  b  them  not,  nor  are  they  lessened  by  the  heat  of  the  sttn. 
On  the  ritf  ng  hill  are  the  h;ills  of  the  departed, .  •  the  biglK 
r'>ofed  dwellings  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

The  departed,  according  to  the  Tale,  retained,  in  the  midst 
of  tlieir  happiness,  a  warm  affection  for  their  country  and 
living  friends.  They  sometimes  vifitcd  the  first;  and  by  the 
.latter>  ai  tlie  Baid  czpresMt  it,  they  were  tiantitntly  seen  ia 
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the  boor  of  peril,  and  Mpr daily  on  the  near  approach  of 
dfath ;  it  was  then  chac  at  midnight  the  deatli-^e voted,  to  uke 
the  words  of  the  Tale,  were  svddenly  awakened  by  a  iitian|;e 
koocking  at  their  gateni  it  was  then  tJuU  they  heard  the  indis« 
dnct  voice  of  their  departed  friends  calling  them  away  to 
the  l^oble  Islei  **  a  sudden  joy  mshed  in  npon  their  mind% 
aad  that  pleasing  melancboly  which  looks  forward  to  liappi. 
neas  in  a  distant  land.**  MACPaaasoN's  IntroductUtu  io  Uu 
Higtwy  of  Grt«a  Britahu 

**  The  softer  sex,  among  the  CcUsb/*  he  adcis,  **  passed  witk 
their  friends  to  the  fortunate  isles  t  their  beaniy  increased  with 
the  changr,  and  to  use  the  words  of  tlie  Bard,  tiiey  were 
ruddy  Tights  in  the  island  of  Joy*** 

ffkere  one  emerold  light 
TkrOHgh  the  grt  en  element  for  ever  ihitteu-^Xl.  p.  107. 

I  have  topplieil  Merlin  with  light  witeu  he  arrived  at  hit 
world  of  Meriuaokind,  but  not  fur  his  submariue  voyage  i  let 
Paracelsus  do  ihi!i* 

M  CJrim  and  Thimunin  were  the  Philosopbefs  Stone,  and  it 
was  this  which  gave  light  in  the  Ark. 

•*  For  God  commanded  Noah  to  make  a  clear  light  In  tho 
Ark,  which  some  take  for  a  window^  But  since  the  Text 
saith,  Doy  and  uight  »haU  no  tnore  cetiw ;  it  aeems  it  did  then 
ooMet  and  theiefore  there  could  be  no  exterior  light. 

•<  The  Rabbis  say,  that  the  Hebrew  word  Zohar,  wJiich 
the  Cbaldees  translate  Neher,  is  only  to  be  found  in  this  place* 
Other  Hebrew  Doctors  believe  it  to  have  been  a  precio<is 
stone  hung  up  in  the  Ark»  which  gave  ligtit  to  all  living  crea-> 
tures  therein.    Thiri  the  greatest  Carbuncle  could  not  do^  not 
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a»iy  prrdoM  stone  which  is  only  natnraL  But  the  Vaiwena 
Spirit,  fixed  in  a  transpaient  body,  shines  Uke  the  son  to 
glory,  and  (his  was  the  light  which  God  eommaaded  Noak  to 
■"^kc," — Pabacblbi;**  Urim  and  Tkummiau 

Bhygab  Grufydd  ab  HAys.— XII.  p.  110. 
Was  one  of  the  bniTcst,  wisest,  most  liberal,  and  most  cele- 
brated  of  the  princes  of  Sooth  Wales.    He  is  thus  praised  ia 
«be  Feotaiichia; 

Quis  queat  heroem  eedamo  descriitfe  Ukvtum^ 
Quantus  «1  ip$tjuif,  modo  civibus  HecUnis  itutar^ 
FoTtii  in  hottile$  modo  tuima*  itutar  Achilliu 
Vitus  avo^patrigfere  ttang'mta  per  annnty 
Qn»tftuat  acies,  quot  cattra  rtcepia^  quot  urbet^ 
Spct  patria:,  columtn  pacU,  lux  urbis  et  orbis, 
OentU  h^ntoSj  deau  armarum,  fulmenque  duelli, 
Qii4t  ntque  pace  prioTy  nequefoitior  alter  in  armik 

In  Hcarne's  Collection  of  Curioos  Discourses,  are  these  fb- 
aeral  verses  upon  Lord  Rhys,  as  preserved  by  Camden  $ 

Nobile  Cambrensis  cecidit  diadema  deco) », 

Hoc  est  BheHu  obiity  Cambria  tota  gemit, 
Subtrahitur,  sed  nan  mcrilur^  quia  semper  habctur 

Jpsiiu  egregium  nomcn  in  orbe  novum. 
Hie  teg'tur,  std  dttegituty  quia  Jama  perennh 

NoH  sinit  illustrem  voce  latere  ducem, 
Eicetsit  probitate  modum,  semu  probitatem^ 

Elcquio  unium^  moribus  eloquium^ 
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Rh^s  ap  Gryffitb^  aay  Ihe  Cbrooides,  waa  no  less  remarkable 
io  coura^^e,  than  in  the  stature  and  lineaments  of  his  bodyi 
wherein  he  exceede  J  most  men .    liojfal  Tribet^ 

Beavers. — X 1 1,  p.  111. 
When  Giraldos  Cambrensis  wrote,  that  is,  at  4he  time 
whereof  the  poem  treats,  the  only  Beavers  remaining  in 
Wales  or  England  were  in  the  Towy,  Inter  universes  Cam' 
brktj  seu  etuan  Loegria  JiuvioSf  solus  hie  (Tetvi)  caUores 
habet^ 

The  Beaver  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Laws  of  Iloel  Dhaf 
and  one  of  those  dark  deep  resting-places  or  pits  of  the  river 
Conway,  wbieh  the  Spaniards  call  the  remuiiioi  del  rin,  is 
called  the  Beavers  pool, 

•  ... 

7%<  Great  Palace,  like  a  sanctuary^ 
Js  safe* — XII.  p.  114. 
Dittos  FawYf  the  Great  Palace.     It  was  regarded  as  an  iisy* 
liun. 

Goagan  »f  Powys-land, — ^XII.  p,  116, 
Properly  Gwgan ;  but  I  have  adapted  (be  ortlioo^raphy  to  an 
English  eye.  This  very  character! iitic  story  is  to  be  found,  as 
narrated  in  the  poem,  in  Mr.  Yorke*s  cuiious  viork  upon  the 
Aoyal  Tribes  of  Wales.  Gvvgau*s  dciuand  itas  for  five  p{>unfl9, 
instead  often  marks;  this  is  the  only  liberty  I  liave  taken  with 
the  fact,  except  that  of  fitting  it  to  the  business  uf  tl.e  poem, 
by  the  last  part  of  Rh)s*s  reply.  The  ill  humour  in  wich 
the  Lord  of  Dinevawr  confesses  the  messenger  liad  surprized 
hiniy  is  meiitioned  more  bluntly  by  the  historian,    **  Gwgon 
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found  Tiim  in  a  furtous  t^^mper,  beaffhg  his  servants  ao<!  hsin^-^ 
ing  his  dogs "  I  have  not  lost  the  character  of  the  anec- 
dote, b^-  relating;  the  caHse  of  bis  anger,  instead  of  the  ef> 
fectti. 

The  Biuf  whose  rechtesi  waves 
Bolt  o*er  the  pliiit  of'  Gumtlod. — X I TI,  p.  120, 

A  large  track  of  fenny  country,  calfed  Cantrev  y  Gwaefbrf, 
the  Lowland'  Canton,  was,  ab  )ut  the  year  500;  inundated  by 
iiie  sea,  for  Seithenyn,  in  a  fit  of  dmnkenneci,  let  the  ses 
thr  u^h  the  diams  \\  bfch  secured  it.  Hv  is  tfaercfoiie  dlstin- 
gtiished  uith  Geraint  and  G^i'rtheyrn,  mider  the  appellatioir 
of  the. Three  arrant  DrunkardSt  This  district,  which  forms 
the  present  Cardigan  Bay,  contained  sixteen  principal  towns 
of  the  Cymry,  the  iidiabitants  of  which,  wh.'i  survived  the 
inundation,  fled  into  the  muuntafnons  parts  of  Meirion  ao<f 
Arvon,  which  were  till  then  nearly  uncultivated.  Gwyddno 
Gafanhir,  one  of  the  pett;-  Princes  whose  territories  were 
4hus  destroyed,  was  a  poet.  There  were  lately  (and  1  be- 
lieve, s  ys  E.iotund  Williamii,  are  still)  to  be  seen  in  the  sands 
of  this  bay  large  stones  with  inscriptions  on  them,  the  charac- 
ters Raman,,  but  the  language  unknawiK  £,  Wiuums's 
Pi'ttn-f.     Cumb' iuu  Biogr.  ph'U 

The  •wo  other  arrant  Drunk*rdt  were  both  PrTnces}  the 
one  set  lire  to  the  standing  corn  In  bis  coantry,  and  so  occa* 
sioi.ed  a  famine;,  Gwrtheyrn,  the  other,  is  the  Vortigero  of 
Saxon  hij»tory,  thus  distinguished  for  reding  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
in  his  drunkenness,  as  the  price  of  Rowena.  This  worthless 
King  is  also  recorded  as  ob-  of  the  Three  disgraceful  men  of 
the  Islaadj  and  ooe  of  the  Three  treacherous  coospirators,. 
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whose  families  were  for  eter  divctted  of  pri  vile^    CanhHm 

Bmdstii ^Xlir.  p  IftU 

'•  TMs  Ikde  idandr  my  Oiraldas,  '<  to  inhabited  by  cer- 
tain monlbs  of  exceedin|p  pi^yi  v^hom  they  call  Culdeei  (Cr^ 
iibea  vel  Colidem).  Ihis  wonderful  pr  perty  it  bath,  either 
frnn  the  salubrity  of  its  air»  which  ii  partakes  with  the  shores 
of  Ireland,  or  rather  fioni  some  mirarle  by  reason  of  the 
■nerits  of  the  Saints,  that  diseases  are  rarely  known  there,  and 
■eldom  or  never  does  any  one  die  till  i\orn  oat  by  uld  age^ 
Infimle  numberi  of  Saints  are  buried  there." 

On  hi$  haehf 

* 

/tlee  «  hrwtd  skiHtt,  the  C^raek  vat  ftaa;»->XIII.  p   IS6. 

'*Tbe  Ctimclcfr  are  generally  five  feet  and  a  half  loii]^  and 
fimr  broad,  their  bottom  is  a  little  rounded,  and  their  shape 
aeariy  oval.  These  boats  are  ribbed  witb  li^ht  laths,  or  split 
t  «igB,  in  the  manner  of  basket  work,  and  are  covered  with  a 
raw  hije,  or  strong  canvas,  pitched  in  snch  a  mode  as  to 
prevent  their  leaking;  a  seat  crosses  j-iist  above  the  centre, 
towards  the  broader  end  t  they  seldom  wei|ch  more  than  be* 
tween  90  and  90  poundsi  The  men  paddle  th.«m  witb  one 
hand  while  they  fish  with  the  other,  and  when  tlieir  ^ork  is* 
completed,  they  throw  the  coracles  over  their  shoulders,  and 
without  dtflieuUy  oeturn  with  them  bomei 

**  Riding  thnnagh  Abergwilly  we  saw  several  of  these  phe- 
nomena resting  with  their  bottoms  upwards  against  the  honses, 
and  resembling  the  shells  of  so  many  enormous  turtles:  andi 
indeed  a  travdjcr,  at  the  first  view  of  a'coracle  oa  the  saouW 
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ders  of  a  fishermnn,  might  foacy  he  sa.\  a  tortoise  uaTklng-on 
his  hinder  legs," — Windham. 

The  Sa&on  pirates  ventured  to  sea  in  vessels  of  basket  ^^orlK 
covered  with  sl^ios;  they  were  nsed  alio  by  the  ancient  Spa- 
niards ;  perhaps  the  Coraele  succeeded  the  Canoe^  imply ing^ 
more  sicill  than  is  necessary  to  scoop  out  a  tree,  or  hollow  it 
with  fire,  and  less  than  is  required  to  build  a  boat.  The  boats 
of  bark  which  tlie  bavages  of  Canada  use  are  equally  inge- 
nious, and  possess  the  same  advantages. 

Prince  Hoel  s  lay  -rf  hve^-^X  I V.  p.  1  S8.r 
Eight  poems  by  Prince  Hoel  are  preserved ;  they  are  here 
given  iu  Mr,  Oive&'stranblalion* 

My  choice  is  a  lady,  elegtint,  slender,  and  fair,  whose 
lengthened  white  form  is  seen  through  the  thin  blue  veil ;  and 
my  choicest  faculty  is  to  muse  on  superior  female  excellence, 
when  she  with  diffidence  utters  the  becoming  sentiment  ^  and 
my  c!!oicefct  participation  is  to  become  uBiled  with  the  raaid^ 
and  to  share  mutual  confitieuce  as  to  thoughts  and  fortune* 
I  chnse  fhe  bright  hue  of  the  spreading  Mave,  thun  who  art 
the  most  discreet  in  thy  country,  with  thy  pare  Welsh  speech, 
chosen  hy  me  art  thou:  ^^hat  am  I  with  thee?  how!  doft 
thou  rffrain  from  speaking?  ah!  thy  silence  even  is  fair  I  i 
have  chosen  a  maid,  so  that  with  me  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation; it  is  right  to  choose  the  choicest^  fiiir  one;  choose^ 
fair  maid !  x 

I  love  the  white  glittering  walls  on  the  side  of  the  baok> 
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clothed  in  fresh  verdaocy,  where  bash  fulness  loves  to  observe 
(he  modest  sea-mew's  course;  it  woiiUi  be  my  delight,  lli»uj;h 
I  have  met  \\ith  no  great  return  of  love  in  oiy  much  dewivcl 
visit  on  the  sleelc  W'lite  steed,  to  beliold  my  sister  of  tiippiiiit 
smile;  to  tallL  of  Jove  since  it  has  coaie  to  my  lot;  to  restoie 
my  ease  of  mind,  and  to  renew  her  sligiited  troth  niih  tiic 
nymph  as  fair  as  the  hue  of  the  shore- beating  wave* 

From  her  country  who  is  bright  as  the  col dly-d rifted 
»now  up'jn  tlie  lofty  hill,  a  censure  has  come  to  us,  that 
I  si^ould  be  so  treated  with  ilisJain  in  the  Hall  of  O^yr* 
van.        ^ 

Playful,  fram  her  promise  Mas  new-born  expectation;.* 
she  is  gone  with  my  soul  away  :  I  am  made  wretched  ! . .  Am 
I  not  become  for  love  like  Garwy  Ilir  to  the  fair  one  of  >\hom 
I  am  deba.red  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvau ! 

S. 

I  love  the  castle  of  proud  workmanship  in  the  C.wylci, 
where  my  own  assuming  form  is  wont  to  iutruJe;  the  hi^h  of 
renown,  in  full  bustle,  seek  admittance  there,  and  by  it  speaks 
the  mad  resounding  wave* 

It  is  t'.e  chosen  place  of  a  luminary  of  splend|d  qualities, 
and  fair  ;  glorious  her  rising  from  the  verge  of  the  torrent, 
ani  the  fair  one  shines  upon  the  now  progrc^ive  year  in  the 
wild  of  Arvon,  in  the  Snowdonian  hills. 

The  tent  does  not  attract ;  the  glossy  silk  is  not  looked  on 
by  her  I  love,  with  passing  tenderness;  if  her  conquest  couli 
b;:  wrought  by  the  muse's  aid,  ere  the  night  that  comes,  I  shjuld 
pext  to  her  be  found. 
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4. 

1  have  harnessed  (hee  to-dayi  my  steed  of  shining^  pray ;  I 
will  traverse  on  thee  the  fair  region  of  Cynlas;  and  I  voU 
h')Iil  a  hard  dispute  before  death  shall  cot  me  off  in  obstnict- 
i'l^  ^le^p,  and  thus  ot»8tructing  health  $  and  on  me  it  has  been 
a  sign,  no  longer  befng  tfie  honoured  youth,  the  complexkni  if 
likf*  the  pale  bine  waves. 

Oppressed  Milh  longing  is  my  memory  in  pocfetyf  regret 
for  her  by  whom  I  am  hated !  whilst  I  confer  on  the  maid  the 
honoured  eulogy  ;  she,  to  prosper  pain,  deigns  not  to  retura 
the  consolation  of  the  slightest  grace. 

Bniken  is  my  heart!  my  postfon  is  regret,  caused  by  the 
form  of  a  slender  lady,  with  a  girdle  of  ruddy  gold;  oiy 
treatment  is  not  rfeservcd.  she  is  not  this  day  where  my  ap. 
pointed  pla'  e  was  fixed.  Son  of  the  God  of  Heaven !  if  be- 
fore a  promise  of  fM^earatice  she  gjves  away,  woe  to  me  that 
I  am  not  slain. 

5. 

When  the  ravens  rejoice,  ^  hen  btood  it  hascenfng,  whea 
t!»e  gore  rnns  bubbling,  when  the  war  doth  rage,  when  the 
houseii  rcddAi  in  Rnzlan,  wh«*n  the  red  hall  is  hu  ning,  when 
V  c  glow  with  w  rath  ;  the  ruddy  flame  it  blazes  up  to  heaven  j 
ofir  abode  affords  no  shelter;  and  plainly  is  th»  bright 
ronflngratiop  seen  from  the  white  walls  upon  the  shore  of 

Menai, 

They  perished  on  the  third  day  of  May,  three  hundred  ships 
of  a  fleet  roving  the  ocean;  and  tea  hundred  times  the  niun- 
ber  the  sword  would  put  to  flight,  leaving  not  a  single  beard 
on  MenaL 
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6. 
Thre  etenfni^  tides  were  celebrated  when  France  wai  mve&f 
when  barbarian  chiefs  were  made  to  fly,  when  there  was  pre§- 
•nre  round  the  steel-eiad  bodie»f  should-  a  weapon  yet  be 
brandislied  round  the  beard,  a  public  triumph  would  my 
^rarh  procure,  scouring  the  bounds  of  Loegyr,  and  on  her 
habitation  hurlinf^  ruini  there  should  be  the  hand  of  the  has- 
tenitig  host  vpon  the  cross,  the  keen  edge  slaughtering,  the 
blade  reeking  wrth  Mood,  the  blood  hoe  over  the-  algect 
throng,  a  Mood  veil  hidro:t  ito  place  of  fallings  and  »  plain  of 
blood,  amha  cheek  suffused  with  gore^ 

T. 

I  Fove  the  time  of  summer;  then  f be gladly-exultrng*  steed 
of  the  warrior  prances  before  a  gallant  chief  j  the  wave  if 
crowned  with  foam;  the  limb  of  the  active  more  quickly 
moves;  the  apple  tree  has  arrayed  itself  in  another  liveryi 
bordered  with  v.  hite  is  my  shield  on  my  sliottlder,  prepared 
for  violence.  I  liave  loved,  with  ardency  of  desire,  the  object 
which  I  have  not  obtained. 

Cerid.*-en,  fair  and  tall,  of  sFowly  languid  gait,  her  com* 
plezion  vies  with  the  warm  dawn  in  the  evening  hour,  of  a 
splendid  delicate  form,  brautiftrily  mild  and  white  hued  pre- 
sence f  in  stepping  oyer  a  rush  nearly  falling  seems-the  little 
tiny  lair  onej  gentle  in  her  air,  she  appears  btit  scarcely 
o'der  than  a  tenth  year  infant  Young,  shapely,  and  full  of 
graeefulness,  it  were  a  congenial  virtue  that  she  should  freely 
give  ;  bat  the  youthful  female  does  more  embarrass  good  for. 
tone  by  a  smile,,  than  an  expression  from  her  lips  checks  im- 
pertinence. 
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A  wonfaippinjif  pilgrim,  sho  will  seod  me  to  the  celestial 
pretence |.  bow  loo|^  shall  1  wonhip  thee?  stop  and  tbiak  of 
thioe  offiee !  If  I  am  anskilfal,  tbrouj^h  the  dotage  of  lofr, 
JesuSy  the  weU-infonnedi  wUi  not  rebuke  me. 

8. 

Fair  foam-crowned  wave,  spraytofr  over  the  sacred  tomb 
«f  Ru¥on  the  brave,  the  chief  of  princes,  behold  this  day  I 
iove  the  utmost  hate  of  fjsgland,  a  flat  and  uoei^e^c  land» 
with  a  race  involved  in  every  wile.  I  love  the  spot  that  gave 
me  the  much  desired  gift  of  mead,  where  die  seas  extend  a 
tedious  conflict.  I  love  the  society  and  thick  inhabitaofs 
therein,  and  \ibich,  obeJient  -to  its  lord,  directs  its  view  to 
peace.  I  love  its  sea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its  city  border- 
ing on  its  forest,  Us  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  water  and  its 
vales,  its  white  sea-mews  and  its  beauteous  nemen.  I  love 
its  warriors  and  its  \« ell- trained  steeds,  its  woods,  its  strong- 
holds, and  its  social  domicil.  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with 
tender  trefoil,  where  I  had  the  glory  of  a  mighty  triumph.  I 
love  its  cultivated  regions,  the  prerogative  of  heroism,  and 
Us  Car- extended  wild,  and  its  sports  of  the  chase,  which,  Soa 
of  God  I  have  been  great  and  wonderful :  how  sleek  the  me- 
lodious deer,  and  in  what  plenty  found !  I  atcbieved  by  the 
push  of  a  spear  an  excellent  deed  between  the  chief  of 
Powys  and  happy  Gwynez,  and  upon  the  pale  hued  element 
of  ever-struggling  motion,  may  X  accomplish  a  liberation  fix»n» 
exile.  I  will  not  take  breath  until  my  party  comes;  a 
dream  declares  it,  and  God  wills  it  to  be  80>  fair  foam-crown- 
td  wave  spraying  over  the  grave. 

Fair  foam-crowned  wave^  impetuovs  in  thy  coune^  like  Ib 
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colour  to  the  hoar  trhen  it  accnmulataii  I  love  theiea  ooMt 
in  MHrinnyz,  where  I  have  bad  a  white  arm  for  a  pillow.  I 
love  the  nightingale  upon  the  privet-brake  in  Cjramer  Des- 
sur,  a  celebrated  vale.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthi  the  glory 
of  the  bleat,  though  so  far  it  is  fron  Ceri  to  Carrliwelyx»  X 
mounted  the  yellow  Bteed»  and  from  Ma^licnyi  readied  the 
land  of  Reged  between  tlie  night  and  day.  Before  I  am  in 
tlie  grave,  may  I  enjoy  a  new  blessing  from  the  land  of  Te- 
gyngyl  of  fairest  aspect !  Since  1  am  a  love- wight,  one  inured 
to  wander,  may  God  direct  my  fate !  fair  foam-crowned  wave 
of  imprtnous  course. 

I  will  implore  the  divine  Supreme,  the  wonderful  inMiiy«i- 
gating  to  his  will,  as  king,  to  create  an  excelling  muse  for  a 
song  of  praise  to  the  women,  such  as  Merzin  sung,  who  have 
claimed  my  bardic  lore  so  long,  who  are  so  tardy  is  dispensing 
grace.  The  most  eminent  in  all  the  west  I  name,  from  the 
gates  of  Che&ter  to  the  port  of  Y^eu  in  s  The  first  is  the 
nymph  who  will  be  the  subject  of  universal  patsc»  GwenUanl, 
whose  complexion  is  like  the  summer's  day.  The  second  is  ano- 
ther of  high  state,  far  from  my  embfuce,  adorned  with  golden 
necklace,  fair  Gweirvyl,  from  whom  nor  token  nor  confidence 
have  I  obtained,  nor  has  any  of  my  race  i  thongh  I  might  be 
slain  by  two  edged  blades,  she  whose  foster-brother  was  a 
King,  should  be  my  theme  $  and  next  for  the  handsome 
G)\ladys,  the  young  and  modest  virgin,  the  idol  of  the  multi* 
tude,  I  utter  the  secret  sigh ;  I  ^ili  worship  her  with  the  yel- 
low blossoms  of  the  furze.  Soon  may  1  see  my  vigour  rouse 
to  combat,  and  in  my  hand  my  blade,  bright  Leuco,  my  com- 
panion, laughing,  and  whose  husband  laughs  not  from  anx- 
iety.   Great  anxiety  opprenes  me,  makes  me  lad  |  and  loaf- 


fnf^,  alaf  f  is  habitual  for  fair  V'et^  for  her  whiy  is  like  the 
apple-trfc  biiMfiom  r  and  for  Perwewr,  the  eeiitre  of  ray  de- 
rire;  fer  Generis  the  chasti*,  who  grants  not  a  sioile  for  me: 
may  continent-  not  overcome  ber!  for  Huoyz,  'vhose  fame 
wilt  las^  till  the  day  of  doom ;  for  Hairis,  who  claims  mf 
choicest  eulogy.  On  a  memorable  day  I  bad  a  nymph;.  1 
had  a  secon-i,  more  be  their  praise  $  I  hal  a  thirds  and  a 
fourth  Hith  prosperity;  I  had  a  fifth,  of  those  with  a  skin 
white  and  delicate;  I  had  a  sixth,  bright  and  fair^  aroidiog 
not  the  temptati'>n,  above  the  white  walls  did  she  arrest  me; 
I  had  a  seventh,  and  this  was  satiety  of  love;  I  had  ei^t  m 
recompence  for  a  little  of  the  praise  uhicb  I  sung:  bat  thcr 
teeth  most  opportunely  bar  the  tongue. 

Ere  ever  Saxrm  iet  kU  ha'efutfoii 

Upon  the  bemtiful  /rir— XV  p.  US. 

**  The  three  names  of  thi»  Island  ;    the  first,  before  it  was 

Inhabited   it  was  called    the   Water-guarded    Green   Spot; 

after  it  was  inhabited  it  was  called  the  Honey  Island  ;    and 

after  its  subjection  to  Prydain*  the  son  of  Aedd  Mawr,  he 

gave  it  the  name  of  the  Tsle  of  Prydain." — Cambrvm  Rtgister» 

Tills  name  w  as  appropriately  given  to  it,  for  Ynys  Pry- 

dain  signifies  the  Beantiful   Isle. — Cambrian  Biogiaphy.     R, 

WlLLTAM». 

The  coniHtMciout  'Prince  of  MathrawJ — XV.  p  144. 
**  Oenum  de  Cevelioc,  quia  solus  inter  WalUse  principcs 
Archipripsuli  cum  popnio  suo  non  occurrerat«  ezcommunica- 
vimus.  Oenus  iste  pne  aliit  Cambrix  principlbus,  et  linga» 
dlcacis^eztiterat,  et  la  terras  suk  moderamliielngeDii  pcRpi* 
cacis.**'-«GiRALDvs  Cambrensiv 
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Tven  a»  Owin  in  hu  deeds 
Diu>wn*d  the  Church  when  Uvingf  even  §& 
The  Church  daownt  him  dead.^^W,  p.  148w 
Oacu  Gwyaeth  W8»  buried  at  BaD|;or.    Wlien  Baldwlii« 
Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  coming  to  preach  the  cnnade 
■gainst  the  Saracens,  saw  his  tomb,  he  charged  the  Bishop  to 
remove  the  body  oat  of  the  Cathedrai»  when  he  could  fiod  a 
flt  opportunity  so  to  do  ;    in  regard  that  Archbi^^p  Becket 
liad  excommunicated  him  iieretofore,  because  he  had  married 
his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Grooo  ab  Edwyn,  and  that 
not   ithstandtng  he  had  continued  to  lire  with  her  till  she  died. 
Tbo  Bishop,  in  obedience  to  the  charge,  made  a  passage  from 
the  vaalt  tbiough  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  under  groundy 
tfod  so  secretly  shoved  the  body  into  the  church  yard.— Ri^jfal 
TribeMfJrom  the  HaifcswaT  AiS. 

H^mnug  slow  Famine  to  their  oui.— XVIL  p.  169* 
«<  I  am  much  afiected,"  says  old  Fuller,  «<  with  the  inge> 
nuity  of  an  English  nobleman,  who  following  the  camp  ot 
King   Henry  III.   in  these  parts  (Caernarvonshire)  wrote 
home  to  his  friends,  about  the  end  of  September  1843,  the 
naked    truth   indeed   as  folio ..eth:    *  We  lie  in  our    tents 
watching,  fasting,  praying,  and  freezing;    we  watch  for  feur 
of  •the  Welshmen,  who  are  wunt  to  invade  us  in  the  night  t  we 
fa^  for  want  of  meat,  for  the  halfpenny  loaf  is  worth  five- 
pene^l  we  pray  to  God  to  send  us  home  speeJily  |  we  freeze 
for  want  of  winter  garments,t  having  nothing  but  thin  liaeq 
hetwixt  us  and  the  wind.*'* 
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Be  Ttat  then 
M  is  the  black  and  meUntehoiif  yew^ 
That  ttrthes  ini»  tht  grate  lU  bakfui  roaU^ 
And  proipen  a«  ike  dead, — X  Vll«  ^.163. 
Botwofttd  ttom  ma  vld  jriay,  by  John  Wcbbtcr » 

ISee  ilie  Uaek  muL  melanchaUeh  yewtreep 
J>09t  think  to  rod  thyteffm  deodmtnt  graacip 
jind  yei  to  prmper  f 

The  WXkeDemlp  or  rutmia  Carcmkan^ 

Never  tkaU  her  waking  eye 
MM  them^  HU  that  hour  of  hapffinett 

fFhtn  death  hath  made  her  fmrefnr  perfect  Hiu.^Xy  1 1,  p.  168. 
**  The  three  Restorations  in  tfaie  Circle  «f  Happiness;  Res- 
toration of  original  genius  and  character;  Restoration  of  tUl 
thqt  wot  belated;  and  the  Restofatioo  of  refDembraBce  from 
Ihe  oriipn  of  all  things  t  wiihoat  these  perfect  happiiieu  can- 
wot  tJ^tL^'^Triadt  of  Bardlsm,aiiL 

J  have  thought  it  mmeceBary  to  give  a  coDDected  account 
of  the  Bardic  syBtem  In  these  Notes,  as  it  has  been  so  ^^ell 
done  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Tarncr>  in  hi»  VinilicaUoQ  of  the 
Ancient  British  Poemit 
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tf^e  neigfibour  nearer  to  the  Sun  t — I.  p.  188. 
Colombos  inferred  this  fhim  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  st 
Paria.      **  How  it  cometh  to  pass,'*  says  Pietro  Martire, 
**  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  twilight  it  is  elevate  in 
that  region  only  five  degrees  in  the  month  of  Jnne,  and  in  the 
morning  twilight  to  be  elevate  fifteen  degrees  by  the  laae 
quadrant,  I  do  not  understand,  nor  yet  do  the  reasons  which 
he  bringeth  in  any  point  satisfy  me*      For  he  sayech  that  he 
hereby  conjectured  that  the  Earth  is  not  perfectly  round,  but 
tliat,  when  it  was  created,  there  was  a  certain  heap  raised 
theieon,  much  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same.    So 
that,  as  hesaytb,  it  is  not  round  after  the  form  of  an  apple  or 
a  ball,  as  others  think,  but  rather  liiie  a  pear  as  it  hangeth  on 
the  tree,  and  that  Paria  is  the  region  which  possesseth  the 
supereroinent  or  highest  part  thereof,  nearest  unto  heaven* 
In  so  much,  that  he  earnestly  contendeth  the  earthly  Paxa* 
diae  to  be  situate  in  the  tops  of  thoM  three  hillt  which  the 
Watchmen  saw  out  of  the  top  castle  of  the  ship  i  and  that  the 
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oatrai^iow  itraims  of  the  freah  waters  which  so  Ytolently  issae 
out  of  the  red  gulfs,  andstriTCSo  with  the  salt  water,  foil 
headlonf  from  the  tops  of  the  said  mountains.** — Pisrao 
IfARTiRi^  Dec  1,  B«ok  & 

Tesctf/ipocfl»— >II.  p.  186. 

A  devout  worshipper  of  this  Deity  once  set  out  to  see  if  he 
could  find  him ;  he  reached  the  sea-coast,  and  there  the  God 
appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  call  the  Whale,  and  the 
Mermaid,  and  the  Tortoise,  to  make  a  bridge  for  him,  over 
which  he  might  pass  to  the  House  of  the  Sun,  and  bring  back 
from  thcBce  instruments  of  music  and  singers  to  celebrate  his 
festivals.  The  Whale,  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Tortoise  accord* 
ingly  made  the  bridge,  and  the  man  went  over  it,  singing,  as 
he  went,  a  song  which  the  God  taught  him.  As  soon  as  the 
Sun  heard  him,  he  cautioned  all  his  servants  and  people  not 
to  answer  to  the  song,  for  tliey  who  answered  would  be  ob- 
liged to  abandon  his  House  and  follow  the  Singer,  Some 
there  wer(*,  ho  ever,  who  conld  not  resist  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  and  these  he  brought  back  with  him  to  earth,  together 
with  the  drums  called  Uuahuntth  TepunattU.  To  iquexada, 
X  6  c  43. 

The  particular  sacrifice  related  in  the  poem  is  described  by 
this  author,  L.  10.  c.  14.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  my 
authorities  in  such  instances  as  these,  where  no  other  liberty 
has  been  takf  n  than  that  of  omission. 

She  gathered  herbe  whiekf  like  our  pf*jn^t  f^toK 
ne  $eed  oftletp.—U.  p.  188r 
The  ezprosion  is  Goner's 2 
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Poppy,  which  beartA  lh£  tede  of  thq»9* 
The  Spanish  name  for  the  poppy  is  iirf#riiit^ii. 

ThefieidoflkeSfiHUr^lll*  p«  196. 
Every  Spring  tbo  Alcanccos  go  in  a  body  to  aome  retired 
place,  and  tliere  torn  up  a  large  space  of  fandl,  which  they 
do  with  the  drums  bfating  all  the  while.  After  this  they  take 
can*  te  call  it  the  Ocsart,  or  the  field  of  the  Spirit.  And  thither 
they  gu  Id  good  camert  «  ben  they  are  in  their  enthusiastic  fits, 
aad  Iheffe  wait  for  inspiration  fnmi  their  pretended  Deity, 
la  die  meaBAhile,  as  they  do  this  every  year,  it  proves  of  fio 
small  advantage  to  thcmj  lor  by  this  means  tliey  tarn  up  all 
their  laud  intieadblyy  and  it  becomes  abundantly  move  fruitful* 

TOJITI. 

M^on  tknt  ihingt  1  w«i. — III.  p.  198. 
<*  The  manner  in  which,  he  says,  he  obtained  the  spirit  of 
divination  was  this «  He  was  admitted  Into  the  presence  of  • 

# 

Great  Man,  who  iaformed  him  that  he  loved,  pitied,  and  de* 
sired  to  do  liim  good.  It  was  not  in  this  world  that  he  saw 
the  Great  Man,  but  in  a  world  above,  at  a  vast  distance  fkom 
this.  Toe  Grrat  Man,  he  says,  was  clothed  with  the  Day,' 
yea  with  the  brightest  Day  he  ever  saw  $  a  Day  of  many 
years,  yea  of  everlasting  continuance!  This  whole  world,  he 
tiys,  was  diawn  upon  him,  so  that  in  him  the  Earth  and  all 
tilings  in  it  might  be  seen.  I  asked  him  if  rocks,  mountains,' 
aad  seas  were  drawn  tipoii  or  appealed  m  him  ?  he  replied, 
that  every  thing  that  was  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  earth 
was  upon  htm,  and  might  be  seen  by  looking  on  him,  as  well 
as  if  one  was  on  the  earth  to  take  a  view  of  then  thcMi    By 
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tlieildeof  theGieailbByhe  aiTty i(Md  bb Shadow  or  Spi* 
rit,  for  he  aaetf  ekiclmngf  the  word  tJwy  cowBooly  sake  use 
of  to  expiCB  that  of  the  hhui  which  survives  the  body,  which 
word  properly  rigaiiesa  Aailaw.  This  Shadow,  he  sa^-s,  wai 
t^  lovely  «•  the  Maa  hisself,  aa^  fiikd  mil  plocca,  and  ^a$ 
M0it  affccahle  as  well  as  woaderfal  to  hiai.  Here,  he 
i^y%  he  tarned  soiae  tiBM^  aad  was  aaspeakably  eotertaiaed 
aad  delighted  with  a  %i«w  of  the  Great  Man,  of  hU  Shadow, 
aad  of  all  thiags  ia  ivm*  And  ahat  is  aiost  of  all  at  tooisbiDg, 
hfi  iaiagiaei  all  this  to  hay*  paved  befose  he  was  boro(  he 
i^ver  had  been,  he  a>s»  ia  CM*  «  orld  at  that  tioie,  and  what 
cpnfinas  him  In  the  belief  of  this  is,  that  the  Great  Man  toM 
him,  that  he  mast  coaie  dawa  to  earth,  he  bora  of  such  a  «o* 
man,  meet  with  sach  and  soch  things,  and  in  particular  that 
he  should  once  in  his  life  be  guilty  of  mnrder;  at  this  he  wm 
displeased,  aad  told  the  Great  Man  be  would  never  morder. 
Bat  the  Gnat  Man  replied,  I  have  said  it,  and  it  shall  be  so; 
which  has  aocprdlngly  happened.  At  this^tiDie,  he  says,  the 
GflMt  Maa  asked  him  «faat  he  wooM  chase  in  life;  he 
replied,  lint  to  be  a  Hnater,  aad  afterwards  to  be  a  P^wwrn, 
or  Divine;  whereupon  the  Grejit  Mao  i(A6  him  he  should 
lyive  what  he  desired,  and  that  his  Shadow  should  go  along 
with  him  down  to  earth,  and  be  with  him  for  ever.  There 
was,  he  says,  all  this  time  no  words  spoken  between  them  | 
the  conference  was  aot  carried  on  -by  any  hnamn  language, « 
l^at  they  had  a  kind  of  mental  intelligeace  of 'Cach  otheii- 
thoughts,  disposiiions,  and  propomls.  AAer  this,  he  says,  he 
atiW  the  Great  Man  no  more,  but  sQppo«e9  he  now  came  dona 
%»  caHh  to  he  bprn;  but  the  Shadow  of  the  Gieat  Mao  still 
att^n4ad  him*  and  jcKccaflrr  cAnUoMd  to  appear  toJumJa 
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ArcaiM  aid  other  wsyi.  Tins  nkai^w  used  mbmIniics  to  dU 
lect  him  io  dceanui  to  go  to  tuch  a  place  and  liaiu,  awiriqg 
him  be  shovld  iiteee  meet  with  uwcem,  v^hich  accordingly 
proved  so ;  ami  when  he  had  beeo  there  aome  time  the  Spirit 
woald  order  him  to  another  place,  oo  that  he  had  auccew  ia 
iMotiiig,  according  to  the  Great  Mau\  promiae  made  to  him  al 
the  time  of  hi«  citntf  ng  this  cmf^lo^ment*  • 

*'  Tti^re  were  tome  times  when  this  Spirit  came  npoa  hiot 
i«  a  sppcial  manner,  and  he  was  full  of  vrhat  he  saw  io  tha 
Great  Man*  and  (hen,  he  says,  he  was  aU  light,  and  not  only 
iight  hvhMeif,  bat  it  was  /fgAt  all  around  him,  so  that  he  could 
tee  tbrongb  men,  and  knew  the  thonghti  of  their  heartf. 
These  depths  of  Satan  I  leave  to  others  to  fathom  jor  to  dftve 
Into  as  they  please,  and  do  not  pretend,  for  my  pwa  paft,  to 
know  what  ideas  to  aflbc  to  sach  terms,  and  caanot  ^ell  guest 
wihat  conceptions  of  things  these  creatares  have  at  IhoK  timet 
when  tliey  call  themselves  aU  lights"  Davw  BaatNFao'a 
JommaL 

Had  Brainerd  been  a  Jesuit,  his  superlon  would  certainly 
have  thought  him  a  fit  caadidote  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom^ 
and  very  worthy  to  be  made  a  Saint.  This  poor  fi&n^tic  found 
one  of  the  Indian  coj^uwrs  wtio  seemed  to  have  spmtii 
flring  like  grace  in  him,  only  he  wottld  not  believe  bi  tlpf 
Devil. 

**  Of  all  the  sights,'*  says  he,  **  I  ever  saw  aaioag  then,  oi 
Indeed  any  where  dse,  none  appeared  so  frightful,  or  so 
near  akin  to  what,  is  asoally  imagined  of  infernal  powers  I 
none  ever  excited  such  images  of  terror  in  my  oil  Ad  4>  th* 
appearance  of  one,  who  was  a  devout  and  aealous  leformer^ 
•rather  rettover,  of  iwhatiie  supposed  watlhf  aneitnt  tdU 
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gion  of  the  Imllaiis.  He  nade  his  appeaimnce  in  Us  pontifi- 
oA  garb,  which  »ai  a  €«iat  of  bean  skins,  dmaed  with  the  hair 
on,  and  hanging  do  a  n  to  his  toes,  a  pair  of  beai^sliin  stock- 
ings, and  a  great  wooden  fBce»  painted  the  one  half  btark, 
and  the  other  tawny,  about  the  colour  of  an  Indian's  skin, 
with  an  extravagant  mouth,  cut  very  much  aw  ry  {  the  face 
fitftened  to  a  bearskin  cap,  which  was-drawn  over  his  head. 
He  advanced  toward  me  « ith  tlie  instrument  in  his  hand  that 
he  used  for  music  in  bis  idolatrous  worship,  which  i«as  a  dry 
Tortoise-shell,  i»ith  some  corn  in  it,  and  the  neck  of  it  dra>\  a 
on  to  a  piece  of  u  cMid,  v^  hicb  made  a  very  convenient  liandle% 
As  he  came  forward,  lie  beat  his  tane  with  the  rattle,  and 
danced  with  all  his  might,  but  did  not  suffer  any  part  of 
Ms  body,  not  so  muchms  Ms  fingers,  to  be  seen  ;  and  no  man 
Would  have  goessed  by  his  appearance  and  actions  that  he 
could  have  been  a  human  creature,  if  they  had  not  had  some 
Intimation  of  it  otherwise.  When  he  came  near  me,  I  conld 
notbnt  shrink  away  from  htm,  althongh  it  was  then  noon  day, 
and  I  knew  w  ho  it  w  as»  his  appearance  and  gfttnrei  r.  eve  so 
prodigiously  frightfuL  He  had  a  bouse  consecrated  to  reK* 
gions  uses,  w  ith  divers  lomges  cut  oot  upon  the  several  parts 
of  it;  I  went  in,  and  found  the  ground  beat  almost  as  hard 
as  a  rock,  with  their  frequent  dancing  in  it.  I  discoorsfd 
with  him  about  Christianity,  and  some  of  my  diaconrse  he 
seemed  to  Kke,  but  some  of  it  he  disliked  entirriy.  He  told  roe, 
that  God  had  taught  him  his  religion,  and  that  he  never  wonM 
turn  from  it,  but  wanted  to  find  some  that  would  join  heart* 
ily  \  Ith  liim  in  it ;  for  the  Indians,  he  said,  were  gr.%W  veiy 
degenerate  and  corrupt.  He  had-  thought,  he  said,  of  leaving 
siH  his  friends,  and  travclliog  abroad.  In  order  t»  find 
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tbat  woold  join  with  himi  for  he  believed  God  had  lome  gMi 
people  somewhere  that  felt  as  be  did.  He  had  not  always,  he 
said,  felt  as  he  oow  did,  bnt  had  formerly  been  like  the  rest 
of  the  Indiansi,  until  about  four  or  fire  years  before  that  timei 
then,  he  said,  his  heart  was  very  much  distressed,  so  that  he 
could  not  live  among  the  Indians,  but  i:ot  away  into  the 
woods,  and  lived  alone  for  some  months^  At  length,  he  said, 
God  comforted  his  heart,  and  shovred  him  what  he  should  do\ 
and  since  that  time  he  had  known  God,  and  tried  to  serve 
him ;  and  loved  all  men,  be  they  who  they  would,  so  as  he  ne- 
ver  did  before.  He  treated  me  with  uncommon  courtesy,  and 
•eemed  to  be  hearty  In  it  t  and  I  was  told  by  the  Indians, 
that  he  opposed  thdr  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his 
power,  and  if  at  any  time  he  could  not  dissuade  them  from 
It,  by  all  he  could  say,  he  would  leave  them,  and  go  crying 
into  the  woods.  It  was  manifest  he  had  a  set  of  religious 
notions  thai  he  had  looked  into  for  himself,  and  not  taken 
for  granted  upon  bare  tradition :  and  he  relished  or  disrelish, 
ed  whatever  was  spoken  of  a  religious  nature,  according  as  it 
either  agreedor  disagreed  with  his'standard.  And  while  I 
was  discouning  he  would  sometimes  say,  *  Now  that  I  like  s 
«  God  ha.  u^ght  me,  and  some  of  his  sentiments  seemed 
very  jurt.  Yet  he  utterly  denied  the  being  of  a  Devil,  aad 
declared  there  was  no  such  creature  known  among  the  Indians 
of  old  tlme^  whose  religion,  he  supposes,  he  was  attempting 
t.rev.,e  He  likewise  told  me  that  departed  souls  ai,  wen' 
-HUhward    and  that  the  difference  between  tHe  good  and 

If  1  r       TJ:       '''"''  "'  ^"  *«^^'*  '-  ^"e  nature 
of  souls ,  and  that  the  latter  would  for  ever  hever  round  iZ 
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%a11s,  and  in  Tain  attempt  to  get  in.  He  sJeemed  to  be  sin- 
cere, honest,  and  cofiscientioiis  in  his  own  way,  and  accord- 
ing to  bis  own  religions  notions,  which  \\bs  more  than  I  ever 
taw  in  any  other  Pagan :  and  I  perceived  he  was  looked 
vpon  and  deride'i  by  most  of  the  Indians,  as  a  precise  zealot, 
Vho  made  a  needless  noise  about  reKgioos  matters.  But  I 
tnnst  say,  there  was  something  in  ids  temjier  and  disposition 
that  looked  more  like  true  religion  than  any  thing  I  ever  ob- 
served amongst  other  Heathens.*'— Braiherd. 

^^y  should  vatforuike 
Tfc«  loorsWp  rf  our  fathers  f — III.  p.  20b. 

Olearios  mentions  a  very  disinterested  instance  of  that  W 
tred  of  innovation  which  is  to  befonnd  in  all  ignorafat  pei^- 
sonSf  and  in  some  wise  ones. 

<*  An  old  country  fellow  in  LiVonia  being  condemned,  for 
faults  enormous  enough,  to  lye  along  upon  the  ground  to  re- 
ceive bis  punishment,  and  Madam  de  la  Barre,  pitying  his 
almost  decrepit  age,  having  so  far  interceded  for  him,  as  that 
his  corporal  punishment  should  be  changed  into  ^  pecuniary 
jnulct  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pence  {  he  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness, find  said,  that,  for  Ms  part,  being  an  old  man,  he 
would  not  ifitrodnce  any  novelty,  nor  suffer  the  customs  of 
the  country  to  be  altered,  but  was  ready  to  receive  the  chas- 
tisement which  his  predecessors  had  not  thought  much  to  un- 
dergo: put  off  his  clothes,  layd  himself  upon  the  ground,  and 
received  the  blows  according  to  his  condemnation." — ^m6as- 
Modon'  Travels. 
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her  flaxen  hairf 


Bright  eyes  of  heavenly  hue^  and  that  clear  <letn.— IV,  p.  802. 

A  good  description  of  Welsh  beauty  is  giyen  by  Mr.  Yorke, 
from  one  of  their  original  chronicles,  in  the  account  of  GriH 
fydd  ab  Cynan  and  his  Queen* 

"  Grufydd  in  his  person  was  of  moderate  stature,  hay- 
log  yellow  hair,  a  round  face,  and  a  fair  and  agreeable 
complection;  eyes  rather  large,  light  eyebrows,  a  comely 
beard,  aroand  necky  white  skin,  strong  limbs,  long  fingers, 
straight  legs,  and  handsome  feet  He  was,  moreover,  skilful 
in  divers  languages,  courteous' and  civil  to  his  friends,  fierue 
to  his  enemies,  and  resolute  in  battle  |  of  a  passionate  temper, 
and  fertile  imagination.  • ,  Angharad,.  his  wife,  was  an  accom- 
plished  person ;  her  hair  was  long  and  of  a  flaxen  colour ; 
her  eyes  lar  e  and  rirfling;  and  her  features  brilliant  and 
beantifuK  She  was  tall  and  well  proportioned ;  her  leg  and 
foot  handsome;  her  fingers  long,  and  her  nails  thin  and 
transparent.  She  was  good  tempered,  chearful,  disrreet^  wit- 
ty, and  gave  good  advice  as  well  as  alms  to  her  needy  depen« 
danti,  and  never  tranq;re8sed  the  laws  of  duty.*' 
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V. 


Tikis  is  ^e  cUj,  when^  in  a  tareign  grar^, 
'KiDg  Owen's  relics  shall  be  laid  to  r^t. 
No  bright  emblazonries  bedeck'd  his  bier. 
No  tapers  blaz'd,  no  prelate-sung  4he  masSi 
No  choristers  the  funeral  -dirge  inton'd, 
No -mitred  abbots,  aftdiro-tonsur'd  train , 
l^iengthen^d  the  pomp- of  ceremonious  woe. 
His  decent  bier  was  with  white  linen  spread 
And  canopied  ;  twa  elks  and  bisons  yok'd, 
Drew  on  the  car ;  foremost  Cadwallon  bore 
The  Crncifiz  ;  with  single  voice;  distinct. 
The  good  priest  Llorien  (bunted,  loud  and  deep^ 
The  solemn  service  :  Madoc,  next  the  bier, 
Follow'd  his  father's  corpse  ;  bareheaded  then 
^Came  all  thct  people^  silently  and  slow* 
TOL.  II*  m 
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The  barlal  place  was  in  a  grassy  plntf 

A  little  level  field  t>f  sunny  green, 

Between  the  riYer  and  a  rocky  bank, 

"WLlch,  like  a  buttress,  from  the  precipice 

Of  naked  rock  sloped  out.     On  either  side 

^Twas  skirted  by  tbe  woodlands.    A  stone  crosi 

Stood  on  Cynetha's  grare,  sole  monument^ 

Beneath  a  single  cocoa,  whose  straight  trunk 

Hose  like  an  obelisk,  and  wav'd  on  high 

Its  palmy  plumage,  green  and  never  sere. 

Here  by  Cynethas  side,  with  Christian  prayers^ 

All  wrongs  forgotten  now,  was  Owen  laid. 

Ilo^t,  King  of  Gwyneth,  in  a  foreign  grave! 

IVom  foul  indignity  f>f  Romish  pride 

And  bigot  pi  iesthood,  from  a  falling  land 

Thus  timely  snatched,  and  from  the  impending  yoke,  •  % 

Hest  in  the  kingdom  of  thy  noble  son ! 

Ambassadors  from  Aztlan  In  the  vale 

Awaited  their  return  ;  . .  Yubidthiton, 

Chief  of  the  Chiefis,  and  UeLhua  the  Priest. 

With  these  came  Malinal.    They  met  the  Prince^ 

And  with  a  sullen  stateliness  returned 

His  salutation*  then  the  Chief  began  ; 

Lord  of  the  Strangers,  hear  me !  by  my  r^itt 
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fke  People  and  the  Pabas  and  the  King 
X)f  Aztlan  speak.     Otfr  injured  Gods  have  clalm'd 
Their  wonted  \rbrship,  and  mad^  manifest 
^heir  wrath;  we  dare  not  impioitsly  provoke 
The  Dreadful.     Worthip  ye  in  yonr  own  way  • 
But  we  mittt  keep  the  path  oUr  tathm  kept. 

VTe  parted,  O  Ytihidthlton !  as  friends 

And  brethren,  said  *the  Chrrstian  Pi4hce  !  alas 

That  this  should  be  our  meeting  !     When  we  pledgecT, 

In  the  broad  daylight,  and  the  ey«  of  Ileaveh  ^ 

Our  hands  in  peace,  ye  heard  and  understood 

The  will  of  God,  aitd  felt  that  It  n^as  good, 

In  reasbn  and  in  heart.    This  calm  ksserit 

Ye  would  bely,  by  midnight  miracles 

^car*d,  and  such  'sign«  of  darkness,  as  beseem 

ITie  daemons  whom  ye  dread  !  or  likelier 

Ihip'd  by  the  craft  of  thtfse  accursed  men, 

Whose  trade  is  Weod,    Ask  thou  of  thinJo^vn  heart. 
Vuhidthiton, . .  ^ 

But  Helhua  bi'oke  his  speech, .  5 
Clip  bidding  h  to  tell  thee,  quoth  the  Priest, 
That  Aztlan  hath  restbr^^,  and  will  maintain, 
Mer  ancient  faith.     If  it  offendeth  thee, 
Move  thou  thy  dwelling  place. 

«  St 
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Madoc  replied, 
'  I'his  day  haYc  I  deposited  in  earth 
.  My  father's  bones,  and  where  his  bones  are  laid, 
'ihere  mine  shall  moulder. 

Malinal  at  that 
Advanced  ; .  •  Prince  Madoc,  said  the  youth,  I  comt) 
iVue  to  thy  faith  and  thee,  and  to  the  weal 
Of  Aztlan  true,  and  bearing,  for  that  truth, 
Hep  roach  and  shame  and  scorn  and.  obloquy, 
J IV  sorrow  come  I  here,  a  banish'd  man  ; 
Ifere  take,  in  sorrow,  my  abiding  place, 
Cut  off  from  all  my  kin,  from  all  old  tics 
Divorced  ;  all  dear  familiar  countenances 
No  longer  to  be  present  to- my  sight ; 
1'he  very  mother.lapgu^ge  which  I  learnt, 
A  lisping  baby  on  my  mother's  knees, 
No  more  with  its  sweet  sounds. to  comfort  me. 
So  be  it !..  To  his  brother  then  he  turned  ; 
Yuhidthiton,  said  he,  when  thou  shalt  find,  •  • 
As  find  thou  wilt,  • .  that  those  accursed  men 
ilare  play'd  the  jyggler. with  thee,  and  deceiv'd 
Thine  honest  heart, .  .,wheu  Az^tlan  groans  in  bloody 
Bid  her  rem^ember  then,  that  Malinal 
Is  in  the  dwellings  of  her  enemy, 
"i Where  all  his  hope  in  banishment. hath  beoa 
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T6  intercede  for  her,  and  heal  her  irouads^  . 
Aind  mitigate  her  righteous  panishmenf«  . 

Sternly  and  sullenly  his  brother  heard  ;' 

Yet  hearkened  he  as  one  whose  heart  perforce  - 

Sdpprest  its  instinct,  and  there  might  be  &eea  • 

A  sorrow  in  his  silent  stubbornness. 

And  now  his  ministers  on  either  hand 

A  water  vessel  fill,  and  heap  dry  sedge 

And  straw  before  his  face,  and  fire  the  plle^ 

He,  looking  upy^ard,  spread  his  arms  and  cried^  . 

Hear  me,  ye  Gods  of  Aztlan,  a»  we  were^ 

And  are,  and  will  be  yours!  behold  your  foes  1 

He  stoopt,  and  lifted  up  one  ample  urn,  •  • 

Thus  let  their  blood  be  shed  ! .  •  And  far  away 

He  whirls  the  scattering  water,     llien  again 

Rais'd  the  full  rase, . .  Ihus  let  their  lives  be  quench*dl 

And  put  he  pour'd  it  on  the  flaming  pile. 

The  steam-cloud,  hissing  from  the  extinguiih*d  heap^  , 

Spread  like  a  mist,  and,  ere  it  melted  off, 

tttmeward  the.  hersilds  of  the  war  had  turned. 


The  Hoamen  in  their  CouDcii.hall  are  me^. 

To  hold  the  Feast  of  SoqIs  !  seat  abore  seat^ 

Ranged  round  (he  circling  theatre  they  sit. 

No  light  but  frpm  the  central. fire,  iirbose  smoke^ 

Slow  passing  through  the  over  aperture, 

Excludes- the  daj,  and  fills  the  conic  roof, 

And  hangs  above  them  like  a  cloud.     Around, 

The  ghastly  bodies  of  theil*  chiefs  are  hung^ 

Shri^eird  and  parch'd,  by  heat;  the  humbler  dead'. 

fJe  on  the  floor,  white  bones,  exposed  to  view^ 

On  deer,  or  eik.skin  laid,  or  softer  fur, 

Or  web,  the  work  of  many,  a  moupnful  hour  ; 

The  loathlier  forms  of  fresh  mortality, 

Swathed,  and  in  decent  tenderness  conceaVd^ 

Beside  each  body  pious  gifts  are  laid, 

Ms^ntle  and  belt  and  plumed  coronal,. 
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The  bew  he  used  in  war,  his  drinking  shell. 

His  arrows  for  the  chace^  the  sarbacan, 

Through  whose  Long  tube  the  slender  shaft,  breafhdiiven^ 

Might  pierce  the  winged  game.     Husbands  and  wives^ 

Parents  and  children,  there  in  death,  they  He  ; 

The  widow'd  and  the  parent  and  the  child 

Look  on  in  silence.     Not  a  sound  is  heard 

But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  fire^ 

Or  when,  amid  yon  pendant  string  of  shells, 

The  slow  wmd  wakes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound,  • » 

A  sound  of  sorrow  to  the  mind  attuned 

By  sights  of  woe. 

Ayayaca  at  lengtli 
Came  forward.  •  •  Spirits,  is  it  well  with  ye  ? 
Is  is  well,  Brethren  ?  said  the  aged  Priest ; 
Have  ye  received  your  mourning,  and  the  ritct 
Of  righteous  grief?  or  round  your  dwelling-plact 
Still  do  your  shadows  roAxn  dissatisfied, 
And  to  the  cries  of  wailing  woe  return 
A  Toice  of  lamentation  ?     Teach  us  now, 
If  we  in  aught  hare  fdii'd^  that  I,  your  Priest, 
When  I  shall  join  ye  soon,  as  soon  i  mus^t^ 
May  unimpeded  pass  the  perilous  floods, 
And,  in  the  Country  of  the  Dead,  be  hail'd 
B;  you,  with  song,  and  daoce  and  graceful  jpjrw. 
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So  saying,  jto'the  Oracle  he  turn'd^* 
Awaiting  there  the  silence -which  implied  ' 
Peaceful  assents     Against  the  eastern  wall^" . 
.FjoBting  the  narrow  portaFs  winding  way, 
That  Image  stood ;  a  cldak  of  fur  disguis'd 
The  riide  proportion  of  its  uncouth  limbs ; 
The  skull  of 'flom©  old -seer  of  days  of  old 
^lopp'd it,  and  wi^'aTisbr  this  was  ma^k'd,' 
Honouring  the  oracalar  Spirit/ who  at  times  ^ 
There  took  his  resting  plate.     Ayajaca  -^ 
Repeated,  Brethren,  is  it* well  with  ye  T^ 
And  rais*d  the  yisor*    But  he  started  back^ 
AppaU'd  and  shuddering ;  for  a  moony  light 
Lay  in  its- eyeless  sock^tSy  and  there  came  * 
From  its  immoveable-^nd'bony  jaws  - 
A  long  deep  groan,-  thrice  utter*d,  and  thrice  felt"! 
In  every  heart  of  alhthe  hearers  roand. 
The  good  old  Priest  stood  tottering,  like  a  maa  ^ 
.Stricken  with  palsy  ;  and^^ha  gaa^d  with.eyefr> 
Of  asking  horror  roundy^as  if  ke  dook^d^  i 
For  counsel  in  that  fear.-    But  Neolift  >. 
Spjrung  boldly  to  the  oracle,-  and  cried,  \ 
Speak,  Spirit !  tell  us  of  our  sin,  and  teach ^ 
The  atonement !     A  sepulchral  voice  replied^ 
Ye  hivo>(6c  other  Qods  forsaken  ns^ 
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An^  we  abandon  you  I  •  •  and  crash  with  th'at^' « 
The  Image  fell. 

A  loud-  and  hideous  shriek^ 
As  of  a  dasmon,  Neolin  set  up  ; 
So  wild  a  yell,  as,  eren  ia  that  hour, 
Came  with  fresh  terror  to  the  startled  cat. 
While  yet  they  sate,  pale  and  irresolute, 
Helhua  the  Azteca  came  in.     He  bore 
A  shield  and  arro\7,  tokens  these  of  war, 
Yot  now  beheld  with  hope,  so  great  relief 
They  felt  his  human  presence. 

Iloamen,  hear  me  t 
The  messenger  began  ;  Erillyab  thou; 
Elders  and  Priests  and  People,  chiefly  thou 
Prince  Amalahta,  as  of  these  by  birth, 
So  now  of  years  mature,  the*rightful  Lord.  . . 
Shall  it  be  peace  or  war  }  .  •  Thus  Aztian  saith ; 
She,  in  her  anger,  from  the  land  will  root 
The  Children  of  the  Sea  ;  butTiewing  ye 
In  mercy,  to  your  former  vassalage 
Invites  ye,  and  remits  the  tribute  lives, 
And  for  rebellion  claimeth  no  revenge. 

Oh  praise  yoar  Gods  !  cried  Neolin,  and  hail  • 
This  day.:sprjag  of  new  hope  !     Aztian  remits  1 1 
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TKe  tribute  liTes,  • .  what  more  could  Madbc  gm  ?' 
She  claimeth  no'revenge,  and,  if  siie  claiiD*d, 
ite  could  not  save.     O  Hoamen,  bless  your  Gods-;. 
Appease  them  I  Ihtou^  Prince  Atnalahta,  speak^ 
And  seize  the  mercy. 

Amala^ta  stood 
lix  act  of  speech  I  but  then  Erillyab  rose. . . 
Who  gives  thee,  boy,  this- Elder's  privilege  ? 
The  Queen  e.x£laim'd  ;  • .  and' thou,  Priest  Neolin^ 
€!  urb  thou  thy)  traiiorous  tongue  !  The  reig  is^  mine^  ^i 
T  hold  it  from- my  father^  he  from>his; 
Age  before  age,  beyond  the  memory 
Of  man  it  hath  been  thust     My  father  fell 
In  battle  for  his  people,  and  his'sons^ 
Fell  by  his  side  ;  they  perishM,  but  their  naroes^ 
Are  with  the  names^^we  lore, . .  their  happy  so»b* 
Pursue,  in  fields'  of  bliss,  the  shadovry  deer ; 
The  spirit  of  that  noble  blood  which  ran 
From  their  d^ath-wounds^  is  in  the  ruddy  clouds*' 
Which  go  before  the  Sun,  vrhen  he  comes  fortli' 
In  glory.     Last  of  that  illustrious  race 
Was  I,  Erillyab,     Ye  remember  well^ 
Elders,  that  day  when  I  assembled  here 
The  people,  and  demanded  at  their  choice 
The  worthiest,  to  perpetuate  our  old  line 
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Of  Kings  and  Warriors.  . .  To  the  wind  he  spread^ 

His  black  and  blood-red  banner.     Even  now 

I  hear  his  waF-drum*»  tripled  sound,  that  call*d 

The  youth  to  battle  ;  even  now  behold 

Th    hope  which  lit  his  dark  and  fiery  eye, 

And  kindled  with  a  sunnier  glow  his  cheek. 

As  he  from  yonder  war-pole,  in  hi»  pride, 

Took  the  death-doers  down.  . .  Lo^here  the  bones 

Qf  King  Tcpollomi! .  .  my  husband*^  bones  !  •  • 

There  should  be  some  among  ye  who  beheld, 

When,  all  with  arrows  qutU'd,  and  cloath'd  wi(h  bloody. 

As  with  a  purple  garment,  he  sustained 

The  unequal  conflict,  till  the  Astecas 

Took  him  at  vantage,  and  their  monarch's  dub, 

Let  loose  his  struggling  soul.     Look,  lloamen,  hcre^ 

See  through  how  wide  a  wound  his  spirit  fled  I 

Twenty  long  years  of  mournful  wido^^  hood 

Have  past  away  ;  so  long  have  I  maintained 

The  little  empire  left  us,  loving  well- 

My  people,  and  by  them  as  well  belov'd. 

Say,  Hoamen,  am  I  stiJl  your  Queen  ? 

At  once. 
The  whole  assembly  rose  with  one  acclaim,.  •••• 
Still,  O  £rillyab,  O  Beloved,  rule 
Thy  own  beloved  people  l 
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Btft  the  G  bds  !^ 
Cried  Amalabta, .  •  but  the  Ofucle  ! 
The  Ot^cle  I  quoth  she  ;  what  hath  it  said 
That  forty  years  of  suilerhi^  hath  not  taught  * 
This  wretched  people  ?  -.  .  They  abandon  us  ? 
So  let  them  go  !  '  Where  were  th^  at  that  houTj- 
When,  like  a  bhisting  niglrKwiiid  in  the  springy  .. 
Th^  multitadei^  of  Aztlan  came  upon  us  ? 
Where  were  they  when  my  father  went  to  war  ?  " 
Where  were  they  when  thy  father's  stiffen*d  corpse,  - 
Eten  after  death  a  slaYe,  held  up  the  lamp 
To  light  his  conqueror*s  reyels  f  .  •  Think  not,  l^ojf 
To  palter  with  me  thus  !  a  fire  may  tremble* 
M'ithin  the  sockets  of  a  skull,  and-groairs*- 
Muy  issue  from  a^ead  man*s  fleshlessjawsy- 
And  images  may  fall^^^and-  yet  no-God  ' 
Be  there  *  . .  If  it^had  walk*d  abroad  with  life; 
That  had  indeed  been  something  !  ^ 

-  Then  she  tam*d  ^ 

Iter  Toice  toward  the  people.  •  •  Ye  haye  heard  * 
This  Priest  of  Aztlan,  whose  insidious  tongue- 
Bids  ye"  desert  the  Children  of  the  Sea, 
And  vow  -again  your  former  vassalage^ 
Speaks  Aztlan  of  the  former }     O  my  people^  ^ 
I  too  could  tell  ye  of  the  foraver  days, 
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Wi^n  yonder^plaln  was  ours,  wih  all  its  yroois 

Aad  waters  and  sarannahs  !  . .  of  those  days, 

When,  following  where  her  husband's  stronger  am 

Had  open^the  light  glebe,  the  willing  wifd* 

Dropt  in  the  yellow  jnaize  ;  ere  long  to  bear 

Its  incFease  to  the  general  store,  and  toss 

Her  flowing  tresses  in  the  dance  of  joy. 

And  I  could  tell  ye  how  those  summer  stores 

Were  hoarded  for  the  inradef's  winter  feasts  ;  ■ 

And  how  ihe  widows  dipt  those  flowing  locks 

To  strew  theiir, . .  n«tnpon  their  husband's  graycs, .  • 

Their  husbands  had  lio  graves  V . .  hvtt  on  the  rock* 

And  mountains  in  their  flight.     And  even  these  rockr 

And  mountains  could  not  save  us  !  year  by  year 

Our  babes,  like  firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  cuU'd 

To  b«  the  banquet  of  these  Aztecas  ! 

This  very  wretch,  who  tells  us  ol  the  past, ' 

Hath  chosen  them  for  the  butchery. . .  Oh,  I  thank  J&n 

For  this  brave  anger!  ..  in  your  name  I  take 

The  wwr-gif  1 1 

Gods  of  Aztlan,  Helhua  cried^ 

As  to  *rillyab's  ready  hand  he  gave 

The  deadly  token,  in  your  name  I  give 

The  war-gift !    Ye  have  thirsted  over  long  ;  * 

Take  now  yottr  fill  of  blood  I . .  He  tura'd  away  i  •     - 
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And  Queen  Frillyab  bftde  the  tribe  fulfil 
Their  customary  rites^ 

Each  family 
Bore  its  own  d^^ad^  aad  io  the  geoeral  grare^ 
With  melancholy  song  and^sob  of  woe, 
Tho  slow  procession  moveft.    The  general  grare 
Was  d  Ived  nithin  a  deep  and  shady  dell, 
Fronting  a  carern  Tn  the  rock, . .  the  scene 
Of  man)  a  bloody  rite,  eie  Mafloc  came, .  • 
A  temple,  as  thf>y  deem'd,  by  Nature  made, 
Whero  the  Snake  Idol  stood.     On  fur  and  cloth' 
Of  wov(  n  grass,  they  lay  their  burthens- down^ 
Within  the  ample  pit ;  their  offerings  range 
Beside,  and  piou^^ly  a  portion  take 
Of  that  cold  earth,  to  which,  for  erer  now 
Consign^,  they  leave  their  fathers,  dust  to  dust ; 
Sad  relic  that,  and  wise  remembrancer. 
But  as  with  bark  and  resioous  boughs  they  pile 
The  sepulchre,  suddenly  Neolin 
Sprung  up  aloft,  and  shriek'd,  as  one  who  treadfr 
Upon  a  viper  in  his  heedless  path^ 
The  God  !  the  \ery  God  !  he  cried,  and  howrd 
One  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry  ; 
Whereat  from  that  dark'  temple  issu'd  forth 
A  Sei^entj  huge  and  hid.eotts.    On  he  came,. 
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strait  to  the  sound,  and  currd  around  the  Priesf 

His  mighty  folds  innocuous,  of^Ttopping 

HishamaB  height^  and,  arcbing^nown  his  head, 

Sought  iii  the  hands  of  N^olin  for  food ; 

Then  questing  rear'd  and  stretch  d  and  war'd  his  neclSv. 

And  glanced  hirforMy  tongue.     XV^otnen  had  seea 

The  man,  with  what  triumnhant  f  arie^^'iess. 

Arms,  thighs,  and  neck,  a^id  hely.  wreath d  and  ring'^ 

Ih  those  tremendous  fohts,  he  stood  secure, 

Play'd  with  the  reptile's  jaws,  and  call 'd  for  food^ 

Food  for  the  present  God  !  i   who  then  had  seen 

The  fiendish  joy.  which  fir'd  his  countenance, 

Might  well  hare  w«t!n'd  that  he  bad  summoned  up' 

The  dreadful  monster  from  its^natire  fCell, 

By  deiilish  power,  himself  a  fiend  infiesh'd. 

Blood  for  the  God!  he  cried  ;  Lincoya's  bloody 
Friend  of  the  Serpent's  f oe  ! . .  Lincoya's  blood  t 
Cried  Amalahta,  and' the  people  tum'd 
Their  eyes  to- seek  the  victim,  as* if  each* 
Sought  his  own  safety  in  that  sacrifice. 
Alone  Erillyab  rais'd  her  roice,  confused 
But  not  confounded ;  shie  alone  exclaimed, 
Madbc  shall  answer  this  !  unheard  her  Toici^ 
By  the  bewilder'd  people,  by  the  Priest 


•  • 
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Uhhepde^  ;  and  Lincoya  sure  had  fall'll  " 

The  victim  of  their  terrors  in  that  hour 

Had  he  been  found  ;  but  when  hk 'watchful  «ye  ^ 

Beheld  the  monster  from  hb  den  come  forth,  • 

H^'fled  to  bear  the  tidings.  . .  Neolin 

Repeats  the  accursed  call,  Food  for  the  God  b 

Aya^aca,  his  unbelieving  Priest^ 

Jktonce  all  eager  eyes  were  fix'd  on  htm, 

But  he  came  forward  calm?y  at  the  call. 

Lo  !  here  am  I !  quoth  he  ;  and  from  his  heatd  ' 

Fluckiiig  the  thin  grey  hairs  he  dealt  them  round. 

Countrymen,  kinsmen^  brethren,  children,  take  • 

Theie^  in  remembrance  of  me  !  theroi  will  be 

No  relick  of  your  aged  Priest -but- this. 

From  manhood  to  old  age,  full  threescore  year»^  ^ 

Have  I  been  your  true  servant :  fit  it  is 

That  I, 'who  witness^  Aztlan's  first  assault,  . 

Should  ^rish  her  last  victim^  • .  and  he  mov^cfc  ' 

Towards  the  death.     Bui  then  £piUyab 

Seiz*d  him,  and  by  the  garment  drew  him*back ! .  • 

By  the  Great  Spirit,  but  he  shall  not  die  ! 

The  Queen  exclaim'd  ;  nor  shalt  thou  triumph  thus^ 

Lyar  and  traitor !     Hoamen  to  your  homes  I  . 

Madoc  sIiaU  answer  this ! 
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Irresolute  < 
Ttiej  heard,  and  inobedient ;  to  obey 
Bearing,  yet  fearing  to  remain.     Anon, 
The  Queen  repeats  her  bidding,  To  your  homes^-. 
My  people !  •  •  But  when  Neolin  perceived 
The  growing  stir  and  motion  of  the  crowd. 
As  from- the  oatward-  ring  they  mov'd  away. 
He  utter'd  a  Jiew  cry,  and  disentangling 
The  passive  reptile's  folds,  rush'd  out  among  them', 
With  outstretched  hands,  like  one  possess'd,  to  seize 
16s  Tiotim,    7  hen  they  fled ;  for  who  could  tell . 
On  whom  the  madman^  in  that  hellish  fit. 
Might  cast  the  lot  ?     An  .eight^years  boy  he  seix'4  •• 
And  held  him  by  the  leg,  and,  whirling  him 
In  ritual  dance,  till  breath  and  sense  were  gone,  .^ 
Set  up  the  death-song  of i  the  sacrifice. 
Amalahta^  and, what  others^  rooted  love 
Qf  eyil  leagued. with  Uim,*accomplicesi 
In  treason,  join'd  the  death-song  and  the  danee*  . 
Seme  too  there  were,  believing  what,  they  fear*dj  . 
Who  yielded  <.to  'their>  old  idolatry, 
Ajad  mingled  in  the  worship.     Round  and  reun4 1 
The  accursed  minister  of  murder  whirl'd 
IJJs  senseless  victim  :  they,  too,  round  and  roan4'1 
In  maddening  .poiicm,,  and  with  maddening. ,prt«e<^^ 
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Revohihg,  Mrhirl'd  and  ivbeeFd.  At  length,  when  now^ 

According  to  old  rites,  he  should  have  dashed 

On  the  stone  Idol's  head  the  wretch*ft  brains^ 

Neolin  stopt,  and  once  again  be^aa 

The  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cvfm 

The  Serpent  knew  the  call,  and,  rolling  on^ 

Ware  above  wave,  hb>  rising  length,  adTanced- 

His  open  jaws  ;  then,  with  the  expected  prej:^ 

CUd<es  to  Um  dbik  r««et§c&  of  hit.  dsa^ 
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Keantiine  Erillyab's  meflseoger  had  sgirt* 
His  loins,  and,  like  a  roebuck,  oVr  the  bilb 
He  sped.     He  met  Cadwallon  and  the  Prince 
In  anns,  so  quickly  M^doc  had  obejr'd* 
Lincoya's  call ;  at  itooa  he  heard  the  calt,. 
And  still  the  sua  was  ridiog  high  in  hea^% 
When,  up  the  Talley  -where  the  Hoamen  dwelt 
He  led  his  twenty  spears,     O  welcome,  friend 
And  brother !  cried  the  Queen.    Even  as  thou  said' 
So  hath  it  proYed  ;  and  those  accursed  schemes 
Of  treachery,  w^ich  that  wretched  hofy  rereard 
Under  the  influence  of  thy  potent  drink, 
Have  ripened  to  effect.     From  what  a  tnare 
The  timely  warning  saved  me !  for,  besure, 
What  I  had  seen  I  else  should  hare  believed, 
la. utter  fear,  confouaded.    The  G-f  eat  Spirit^ 
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Wb^  tanght  thee  to  fofesee  the  evU^hing,^ 
Will  give  thee  power  to  quell  k; 

On  they  went*^ 
Toward  the  dell,'  where  now  the  Idolaters 
iLad  built  th^ir  dedicated  fire,  and  still 
With  feast,  and  fits^of  song,  and  violent  dance, 
Pursned  their  rites.    When  Neolin  perceived 
The  Prince  approach,  fearlessly  he  came  forth^ 
And  rais*d  his  arm,  and  cried.  Strangers,  away  ! 
Away,  profane  i  henee  to  your  mother- land  { ' 
Hence  to  Jreur  waters!  for  the  God  is  here  ; : »  . 
He  came-for  blood,  and  he  shall  have  his  fill !  * 
Impious,  away  I 

Seize  him !'  exclaim'd  the  Prince  ; 
Nor  had  he  time  for  motion  nor  for  flight. 
So  instantly  was  that  command  bb^y'd. 
lloamen,  said  Madoc,  hear  me  !  •  •  I  came  here,  , 
Sttanger  alike  to  Aztlan  and  to  yon  ;  - 
I  found^ye  an  oppressed,  wretched  race,* 
Groaning  beneath  your  chains  ;  at  your  request^* 
For  your  deliverance,  I  unsheathM  the  sword, 
Redeem'd  ye  from  your  bondage,  and  preserv'd 
Your  children  from  the  slaughter.    With  thdse  foes,' 
Whose  burden  ye  for  forty  years  enduT*d| 
ThisUraitM"  hath  conspir'd^  ^tgainst-yoursekea^  . 
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'Your  Qne^n,  and  mo  your  friend ;  the  solemn  faiA 

» Which  in  the  face  of  yonder  sun  we  plidged, 
Each  to  the  other,  this  accursed  man 
Ilath  broken,  and  hath  stain'd  his  hands  this  day 
With  innocent  blood.     Life  must  atone  for  life^ 
Ere  I  destroy  the  Serpent,  whom  his  wiles 
If  aye  train*d  so  well,  last  Txctim,  he  shall  glut 
The  monster's  maw. 

Strike,  man  !  quoth  Neoliii« 
This  is  my  consummation !  the  reward  ^ 
Of  my  true  faith !  the  best  that  I  could  ask, 
The  best  the  God  could  give  :  • .  •  to  rest  in  bin^ 
Body  with  body  b^  incorporate^ 
Soul  into  soul  absorbed,  and  I  and. he 
One  life,  inseparable,  for  ever  more* 
Strike,  L  am  weary  of  this  mortal  part ; 
Unite  me  to  the  God ! 

Triumphantly 

.  He  spake  ;^4ke  assembPd  people,  at  his  words^ 
With  rising  awe  gaz'd  on  the  miscreant ; 
Madoc  himself,  when  now  he  would  haive  gir^i 
The  sign  for  death,  in  admiration  paus*d, 

.^nch  power  hath  fortitude.     And  he  perceir'd  . 
The  auspicious  moment,  and  set  up  his  cry. 
.  Forth;  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave. 


Yho  fl^rpciit  came:  the  Ifoatncn  at  thesigKt 
Shoufcd.  and  they  who  "held  the  Priest,  appairA 
Hi  lax'd  their  hold.     On  ckme  the  ixiighty  Snake^ 
Aid  twinkl,  in  many  a  wreath,  round  NeoIlD, 
I)  trtingattght/aleft,  Ms  sinuons  neck, 
^Vith  searching  eye,  and  lifted  jaw  and  fongiie 
^uiyering,  and  hiss  tfs  "of  a  hea'ry  shower 
Upon  the  tsammer  woods.     The  Britotts  stood 
Astounded  at  tlie  powerful  reptile's  bulk, 
And  that  strange  ^i^t.     His  girth  was  as  of  man 
But  easily  Could  he  have  overtopped 
Goliath'^  helmed  bead ^ or  that%ug«  Kthg 
Of  Basan,  hagest  of  the  Anakim. 
What  then  was  IfunaD  strength,  if  t>nce  inToir'd 
Within  those  dreadful  cdihs  ? . .  The  ^nfullitude 
Fell  prone,  and  w«Fr8bipp*d  ;  pale  Erfllyab  grew^ 
And  turn'dtipon  the  Prince  a  doulMul  eye ; 
T4ie  Britons,  too,  wete  pale,  albeit  they  held 
Their  spears  pi^tenlded  ;  and  they  also  looked* 
On  Madoc,  who  the  wliile  stood  "silently , 
GontemplatifAg  hbw  ^iseHest  he  might  cope 
With  that  suipassing  strength. 

But  Neolih, 
Well  hoping  now  Success,  whe'n  Iie1iadaw-d 
like  general  feeUng  tfaiis^  exclaioi^d  aknid^ 
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Slood  for  the  God  !  giYP  him  *he  Stranger's  blood! 
ATenge  him  on  his  foes  *  and  then,  perchancp, 
-terror  had  urged  them  to  some  desperate  dt-cd, 
Had  Madoc  pondfr*d  more,  or  paus'd  h\  the  act 
Dae  moment.     From  the  sacrificial  flames 
lie  snatch'd  a  firebrand,  and,  with  fire  and  sword^ 
Rushed  at  the  monster  :  back  the  monster  drew 
His  head,  iipirais*d  recoiling,  and  the  Prince 
Smote  Neolin  ;  all  circled  as  he  was. 
And  dipt  in  his  false  Deity's  embraee, 
Smote  he  the  accursed  Priest ;  the  ayenging  sword 
Fell  on  his  neck  ;  throngh  flesh  and  bone  it  dror«       J 
Deep  in  the  chest :  the  wretched  criminal 
Totter'd,  and  those  huge  rings  a  moment  held 
His  bloody  corpse  upright,  while  Madoc  struck 
The  Serpent :  twice  he  struck  him^  and  the  sword 
Glanced  from  the  impenetral>lc  scales  ;  nor  more 
ATail'd  its  thrust,  though  driren  by  that  strong  arm  ( 
For  on  the  unyielding  skin  the  tempered  blade 
Bent.     He  sprung  upward  then,  and  in  the  eyes 
Of  the  huge  monster  fiash'd  the  fiery  brand. 
Impatient  of  the  smoke  and  burning,  back     ^ 
The  reptile  wreath'd,  and  from  his  loosening  clasp 
Dropt  the  dead  Neolin,  Jind  turn<l,  and  fled 
To  his  dark  den^ 
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The  Hoamen^  at  thai  sight 
'  Ka's^d  a  loud  wonder-cry,  with  one  accord^ 
Croat  is  the  Son  of  Ocean,  and  his  God 
Is  mightiest !     But  Erillyab  silentlj 
Approach'd  the|;reat  Delirerer  ;  her  whole  fraaio 
Tremhl  d  with  strong  emoiion,  and  she  took 
His  hand,  and  gazf  d  a  moment  earnestly, 
Having  no  power  of  speech,  till  with  a  gush 
Of  tears  her  utterance  came,  and  she  exclaim*d, 
Blessed  art  ihoa,  my  brother  !  for  th^  power 
Of  God  is  in  thee  !  • .  and  she  would  have  kiss.'d 
His  hand  in  adoration  ;  but  he  cried, 
God  is  indeed  with  us,  and  in  his  name 
Will  we  fulfil  the  work  !  . .  then  to  the  cave 
Advanced  and  call'd  for  fire.     Bring  fire  ! .  quoth  he.^ 
By  his.  own  element  this. spawn  of  hell 
Shall  perish  !  and  he  enter'd,  to  explore 
The  cavern  depths.     Cadwalloti  followM  him^ 
Bearing  in  neither  hand  a  flaming  brand, 
For  sword  or  spear  Avail'd  not* 

Far  in  the  hill, 
Cave  withiH  cave,  the  ample  grotto  pierced. 
Three  chambers  in  the  rock.     Fit  vestibule 
'  The  first  to  that  wild  temple,  long  and  low, 
"Shut  out  the  outward 'day.     The  second  VMk 
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Ilad  its^Dwn  daylight  from  ft  central  chasm 

High  in  the  hollow  ;  here  the  Image  stood, 

Their  rude  idolatry , . .  a  sculptured  snake,  •  • 

If  term  of  art  may  such  mishapen  form 

Beseem,  • .  around  a  human^gure  coil'd, 

And  all  begrimm'd  with  bldod.     The  ihmost  cell 

Dark  f  and  far  up  within  its  blackest  depth 

They  saw  the  Serpent's  still  small  eye  of  fire. 

Not  if  they  thinn'd  the  forest  for  their  pile, 

Could  they,  with  flame  or  sufibcating  smoke, 

Destroy  h|m  there  ;  for  through  the  open  roof 

The  clouds  would  pass  away.     They  plids'd  dot  long. 

Drive  him  beneath  the  chasm,' Cadwallon  cried, 

And  hem  him  in  with  fire,  and  from  abov« 

We  crush  him. 

Forth  they  went  and  climb'd  the  hill, 
With  aH  their  people.     Their  united  strength 
Loosen'd  the  rocks,  and  ranged  them  round  the  brink, 
Impending.    With  Cadwallon  on  the  height 
T^n  Britons  wait ;  ten  with  the  Prmce  descend^ 
And  with  a  firebrand  each  in  either  hand, 
Enter  the  outer  cave.     Madoc  advancedi 
And  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  den, 
He  took  his  stand  alone.    A  bow  he  bote, 
And  arrows^  round  whose  heads  dry  tow  was  twin'^, 
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In  pine-.guxn  dipt ;  he  kindled  these,  and  shot 
'J'he  fiery  shafts.     Upoo  his  mailed  skin, 
As  on  a  rock,  the  bone-tipt  arrows  fell ; 
But,  at  their  h right  and  blazing  light  efifray^dy 
Out  rusli'd  the  reptile.     Madoc  from  his  path 
Hetir  d  against  the  side,  and  call'd  his  men, 
Aud  in  they  came  and  circled  round  the  Snake, 
And,  shaking  all  their  flames,  as^ith  a  wheel 
Of  lire,  they  ring'd  him  in.     From  side  to  side 
The  monster  turns  ; . .  where'er  he  turns,  the  flame- 
Flares  in  his  nostrils  and  his  blinking  eyes ; 
Kor  aught,  againtit  the  dreaded  element, 
Did  that  brute  force  avail,  which  could  hare  crushed 
!Milo*s  young  limbs^^or  Theban  Hercules, 
Or  old  Manoah's  mightier  son,  ere  yet 
^born  oi  his  strength.     They  pre^s  him  now,  and  now 
Give  back,  here  urging,  and  here  yielding  way, 
Till  right  btmath  the  chai^m  they  centre  bim^ 
At  once  the  crags  afe  loos'd,  and  down  they  fall, 
Thur.dcring.     They  ftll  like  thunder,  but  the  crash 
•Of  scale  and  bone  was  heard.     In-agony 
The  b>€'rpent  writh'd  beneath  the  blow  ;  in^ain, 
From  uudt^r  the  incumbent  load  essay 'd 
To  drag  hih  man^b  d  folds.     One  hearier  stone 
Fasteii'd  and  iiattcn'd  him  ;  yet  still,  with  tail 
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Ten  CtiSits  long,  he  lasb'd  the  air,  and  foia'a 

From  side  to  side,  and  rais'd  hts  raging  head 

Above  the  height  of  man,  though  half  bis  length 

Lay  mutilate.     WhV)  then  had  felt  the  force 

Of  that  wiH  fury,  little  had  to  him 

Buckler  or  corselet  profited,  or  mail, 

Or  might  of  human  arm.     The  Britons  shrotik 

Beyond  its  arc  of  motion  ;  but  the  Prince 

Took  a  long  spear,  and  springing  on  the  stone 

Which' fix'd  the  monster  down,  provok'd  his  rage. 

Uplifts  the  Snake  bis  head  retorted,  high 

He  lifts  it  oTer  Madoc,  then  darts  down 

To  seize  his  prey.    Ihe  Prince,  with  foot  adranced 

Inclines  his  body  back,  and  points  the  spear, 

With  sure  and  certain  aim,  then  drires  it  up, 

Itito  his  open  jaws  ;  two  cubits  deep 

It  pii^rced,  the  monster  forcing  on  the  wound. 

He  closed  his  teeth  in  anguish,  and  bit  shdrt 

The  ashen  hilt.     But  not  the  Tage  which  now 

Clangs  alibis  scales,  can  from  its  Beat  dislodge 

The  barbf^d  shrft ;  tior  tho^e  contortions  wild. 

Nor  those  convulsive  shudderings,  not  the  throes 

Which  shake  his  inmost  entrails,  as  with  the  air 

In  suffocating  gulj  s  the  monster  bow 

Inhales  his  own  Ufe-blood.    The  Prince  descends  j 
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fie  lifts  another  lancc ;  and  now  the  Snake^ 
■Gasping^  as  if  exhausted,  on  the  ground 
Hecline«  his  head  one  moment.     Madoc  seiz'd 
That  moment,  planted  in  his  eye  the  spear, 
Then,  setting  foot  upon  his  neck,  drove  d^n 
Through  bone  and  brain  and  throat,  and  to  the  earth 
Infix'd  the  mortal  weapon.     Yet  once  more 
The  Snake  essay'd  to  rise  ;  his  dying  strength 
FaiPd  him,  nor  longer  did  those  mighty  folds 
Obey  the  moving  impulse ;  crush'd  and  scotcVd^ 
In  every  ring,  through  all  his  mangled  length, 
The  shrinking  muscles  quiver^,  then  coUaps'd 
In  ;death. 

Cadwallon  and  his  comrades  now 
Enter  the  den  ;  they  roll  away  the  crag 
Which  fix'd  him  down,  pluck  out  the  mortal  spear^ 
Then  drag  him  forth  to  day  ;  the  force  conjoined 
Of  all  the  Britons  difficultly  drag 
His  lifeless  bulk.     But  when  the  Hoamen  saw 
That  form  portentous  trailing  in  its  go^e, 
The  jaws  which,  in  the  morning,. they  had  seen 
Purpled  with  human  blood,  now  in  their  own 
Blackening, . .  aknee  they  fell  before  the  Prince^ 
And,  in  adoring  admiration,  raised 
Thf  ir  hands  with  one  accord|  and  all  in  fear 
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Worsbipp'd  the  mighty  Deicide.     But  he,^^^ 
Recoiling  from  those  siafal  honours,  cried^  . 
Drag  out  the  Idol  now,  and  heap  the  fire, 
That  all  may  be  consum'd  ! 

Forthwith  they  heaped 
The  sacrificial  fire,  and  on  the  pile 
The  Serpent  and  the  Image  and  the  corpse 
Of  Neolin  were  laid  ;  with  prompt  s apply 
Thej  feed  the  raging  flami^s,  Hour  after  hoar, 

Till  now  the  black  and  nauseous  smoke  is  spent^. 

And  mingled  with  the  ruins  of  the  pile^ 

The  nndistinguishable  ashes  lay. 

Go  !  cried  Prince  Madoc^  cast  them  in  the  stream^ 

And  scatter  them  upon  the  winds,  thah;  so . 

No  relic  of  this  foul  idolatry 

Pollute  the- land*    To-morrow  meet  me  here, 

Hoamen,  and  I  will  purify  yon  den 

Of  your  ab.ominatioQs.    Come  ye  here 

With  humble  hearts  ;  for  ye,  too,  ia  the  sight 

Of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Beloved  One, 

Must  be  made  pure,  and  cleans'd  from  your  offence^. 

And- take  upon  yourselves  his  holy  law*- 
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How  bcaatifol,  O  Sun,  is  thine  uprise, 
And  on  how  fair  a  scene !     Before  the  Care 
Xhe  Elders  of  the  Hoamen.wak  the  wiB< 
Of  their  Delirerer ;  ranged  wtthont  their  ring 
The  tribe  look  on,  thronging  the  narrow  rale. 
And  what  of  gradual  rise  the  shelring  combe 
Display'dr  or  steeper  eminence  of  wood, 
Bn^en  with  crags  and  sonny  slope  of  green, 
And  grassf  platform.     With  the  elders  sate 
The  Queen  and  Prince,  their  rank's  prerogatife, 
Excluded  else  for  sex  unfit,  and  youth 
For  coimsel  immature.     Before  the  arch,    . 
I'o  that  rude  fane  rude  portal,  stands  the  Cross, 
By  Madoc's  hand  yictorious  planted  there* 
Aiid  loy  Prince  M^oc  comes  !  no  longer  m^iri 
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In  arms  of  mortal  might ;  the  spear  and  sword^ 

The  hauberk  and  the  helmet  laid  aside, 

Gorget  and  gaantlet,  grteres  and  shield, .  .  he  comet- 

In  peaceful  tunic  clad,  and  mantle  long ; 

His  hyacinthine  locks  noir  shadowing 

That  face,  which  late,  with  iron  orerbrow'd^ 

Struck  from  within  the  arentayle  such  awe 

And  terror  to  the  heart.     Bareheaded  he, 

Following  the  servant  of  the  altar,  leads 

The  rererential  train.     Before  them,  rais'd 

On  high,  the  sacred  images  are  borne. 

There,  in  faint  semblance,  holiest  Mary  bends 

la  Tirgin  beauty  o*er  her  babe  diviae^  .  • 

A  sight,  which  almost  to  idolatry 

Might  win  the  soul  by  lore.     But  who  can  gaze 

Upon  that  other  form,  which  on  the  rood 

In  agony  is  stretch'd  ?  • .  his  hands  traosfiii'd. 

And  lacerate  with  the  body's  pendent  weight ; 

The  black  and  deadly  pilenesi  of  his  face. 

Streaked  with  the  blood  whiph  from  thit  crown  of  seer*; 

Hath  ceas'd  to  flow  ;  the  side  wound  streaming  still  ; 

And  open  still  those  eyes,  from  which  the  look 

Not  yet  hath  past  away,  that  went  to  Heaveu, 

When,  in  that  hour,  the  Son  of  Man  exclaim'd, 

£orgi?e  them^  for  they  know  not  what  they  dol. 
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And  nowarrWd  before  the  care,  the  train 

Halt :  to  the  assembled  elders,  where  they  sate^. 

Rai|ged  ia.half  circle,  Madoc  then  advanced, 

And  raisM,  as  if  in  act  to  speak,  his  hand. 

Thereat  was  every  human  sound  suppressed-; 

And  every  qnicken'd  ear  and  eager  eye- 

Center'd  to  w«it  his  words. 

The  Prince  began)  • « 

Hoamen,  friends,  brethren,  • .  friends  we  have  been  long. 

And  brethrea  shall  be,  ere  the  day  go  down,  • . 

I  come  not  here  propounding- doubtful  things^ 
For  counaely  and  deliberate  resolve 
Of  searching  thought ;  but  with  authority 
From  Heaven,  to  give  the  law,  and  to  enforce 
Obedience.     Ye  shall  worship  God  alone, 
The  One  Eternal.     That*  Beloved  One 
Ye  shall  not  serve  with  ofTep'd  fruits,  or  smoke- 
Of  sacrificial  fire,  or  bloody  or  life  ; 
Far  other  sacrifice  he  claims, .  •  a  soul 
Resigned,  a  will  subdued,  a  heart  made  clean 
Fsom  all  offence.     Not  for  yovir  lots  on  earthy  ♦ 
Menial  or  mighty,  slave  er  highly-born. 
For  cunning  in  the  chace,  or  strength  in  war^ 
Shall  ye  be  judged  hereafter  ;  . .  as  ye  keep 
The  law  of  love,  as  ye  shall  tame  your-wraith,^ 
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Pbreg^  rerengc,  forgive  your  enemies, 
Do  good  to  them  that  wrong  ye,  ye  will  find 
Your  bliss  or  bale.  This  law  came  down  from  Heaveafc 
Lo,  ye  behold  Him  there  by  whom  it  camQ; 
The  Spirit  was  in  Him,  apd  fpr  the  sins 
Of  man  He  sufTer'd  thus,  and  by  His  death 
Must  All  mankind  be  blest.    Not  knowing  Hinii 
Ye  wander'd  on  in  error  ;  knowing  now. 
And  not  obeying,  what  was  error  once 
Is  guiU  and  wilful  wrong.     If  ever  more 
Ye  bow  to  your  false  deities  the  knee  ; 
If  eTer  more  ye  worship  them  with  feast^    . 
Or  sacrifice  or  dance  ;  whoso  offends 
Shall  from  among  the  people  be  cut  off, 
Like  a  corrupted  member,  l^st  he  taint 
The  whole  with  death.     With  what  appointed  riteft 
Your  homage  must  be  paid,  ye  shall  be  taught ; 
Your  children,  in  the  way  that  thf-y  shall  go, 
Train*d  from  thiir  childhood  up.  Make,  ye,  meantime^) 
Your  pray  or  to  that  Beloved  One,  who  sees 
The  Efecri  ts  of  all  hearts  ;  and  set  ye  up 
This,  the  memorial  of  his  chosen  Son,  ^ 

And-Her,  who,  blessed  among  women,  fed 
The  Appointed  at  Her  breast,  and  by  His  cro8»< 
Bndurd  Intenser  anguish ;  therefore  sharin|^   . 

c  ^ 


It  IS  glory  now,' with  snobeamsrob'd,  the  Mooar^ 
Her  footstool,  and  a  wreath  of  stars  her  crowiw 

Hoamen,  ye  deem  u»  childven  of  ar  race 
Mightier  thaa-ye,  and  wiser^  and  by  heaven- ' 
BeloT^d  and  favoured  more.     From  this  pure  law 
Hath  all  proceeded, . .  wisdom,  power,  whate*er* 
Here  etc  rates  tbe  soul,  and  makes  it  ripe 
For  higher  powers,  and  more  exalted  bliss. 
Share  th^n.  our  law,  and  be  with  us,  on  earthy 
Partakers  of  these  blessings,  and,  in  ilearen^ 
Co-heritors  with  us  of  endless  joy. 

Ere  yet  one  breath  or  motion  had  disturb'd' 

The  reyerentiai  hash,  Erillyab  rose. 

My  people,  said  the  Qiieen,  their  God  is  best^^ 

And  mightiest.    Him,-  to  whom  we  offered  up 

Blood  of  our  blood,  and  of  our  flesh  the  flesh. 

Vainly  we  deemed  di?tne  ;  na  spirit  he 

Of  good  or  evil,  by  the  conquering  arm 

Of  Madoc  mortal  proved.     What  then  vemaiot* 

But  that  the  blessing  proffer*d  thus  in  loTO, 

In  lore  we  take  ?  .  •  Delirerer,  Teacher^  Friendy 

First  in  the  fellowship  of  faith  I  claisa- 

.The  initiatory  rite*. 
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I  also,  cried 
The  renerable  Priest  Ayay&ca, 
Old  as  I  am,  I  also,  like  adiildy 
Would leara  this  wisdom  yet  before  I  die^. 
The  Elders  rose  aad  answerd,  We  and  alll 
And  from  the  congregated  tribe  burst  forth. 
One  universal  shout, . .  Great  is  the  God 
Of  Madoc,  • .  worthy  to  be  sery'd  is  he  ! 

Then  to  the  mountain  rtrulet,  which  roird4 
Like  amber  oyer  its  dark  bed  of  rock, 
Did  Madoc  lead  Crillyab,  in  the  name 
Of  Jesus,  to  his  Christian  family 
Accepted  now.     On  her  and  on  her  son^ 
The  Elders  and  the  People,  Llorien 
Sprinkled  the  sanctifying  waters.     Day 
Was  scarcely  two  hours  old  when  he  began 
His  work,  and  when  he  ceas'd,  the  sun  had  past' 
The  heights  of  noon.     Ye  saw-  that  blessed  work, 
Sons  of  the  Cymry,  Cadog,  Deiniol, 
Padarn  and  Teilo !  ye  whose  sainted  names 
Yonr  monumental  temples  still  record  ; 
Thou,  David,  still  rever'd,  who  in  the  vale, 
Where,  by  old  Hatteril's  wintry  torrents  swoIn» 
Rnde  Hodopy  rolls  his  raging  stream^  didst  chusit^ 
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Thy  hermit  home  ;  and  lye  who  by  the  sword' 
Of  the  fierce  Saxoo,  when  the  bloodier  Monk 
Urged  on  the  work  of  mnrder,  for  yonr  faith 
And  freedom  fell, .  •  Martyrs  and  Saints,  ye  saw 
This  triumpb  of  the  C3rmry  and  the  Cross, 
And. struck  y^mr  golden  .harps  tojiymns^ofjoy.. 
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Afs  now  the  rites  were  ended,  Caradoc 

Game  from  the  ships,  leading  an  Azteca 

Guarded  and  bound.     Prince  Madoc,  said  the  Bard^ 

Lo!  the  first  captire  of  our -arms  I  bring* 

Alone,  beside  the  riVer  I  had  stray 'd, 

When,  from  his  lurking  place,  the  sarage  hurl'd; 

A  jayelin.     At  the  rustle  of  the  reedi, 

From  whence  the  blow  was  aimM,  I  turn'd  in  time^^ 

And  heard  it  whizz  beside  me.     Well  ii  was,' 

That  from  the  ships  they  saw  and  succourM  mej 

For,  8abU»  as  a  serpent  in  my  grasp, 

He  seem'd  all  joint  and  flexure  ;  nor  had  I 

Armour  to  ward,  nor  weapon  to  offend^ 

To  battle  all  unas'd  and  unprepared ; 

But  I  icm^  here,  upon  this  barbarous  land. 
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Like  Elmur  and  like  Aronan  of  old. 
Mast  lift  the  ruddy  spear. . 

This  is  no  day 
For  yengeance,  answerd  Madoc,  else  his  deed 
Had  met  no  nu^rcy.     Freely  let  him  go  ! 
Perchance  the  tidings  of  our  triumph  here 
May  yet  reclaim  his  country.  • ;  Azteca, 
Go,  let  your  Pabas  know,  that  we  have  crush'd 
Their  complots  here  ;  beneath  our  righteous  sword 
The  Priest  and  his  false  Deity  have  fallen, 
The  Idols  been  consumed,  and  in  their  stfead 
The  emblems  of  our  holy  faith  set  up, 
Whereof  the  Hoamen  hare  this  day  been  made 
Partakers.     Say  to  AztUn^  when  shit  too 
Will  make  her  temples  clean,  and  put  away 
Her  foul  abominations,  and  accept 
The  Chrisfian  Cross,  that  Madoc  then  accords 
Forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  peace  to  come. 
This  better  part  let  her,  of  her  free  will 
And  wisdom  chuse  in  time. 

Till  Mad«c  spake. 
The  captive  reckless  of  his  peril  stood, 
Gazing  with  resolute  and  careless  eye^ 
As  oiie  in  whom  the  lot  of  life  or  dealh 
MoT'd  neither  fear  nor  feeling ;  but  that  9j% 
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{fbir^ glowing  with  defiance^ .  •  Seek  je  peace-? 
He  cried :  O  weak  aad  woama-hearted  man ! 
Already  wouldtt  thou  lay.  tHe  ftword  to  rest  3 
Not  with  the  burial  of  the  sword  thia  strifo 
Must  end,  for  never  doth  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  root  and  flourish  till  the  strong  man's  liaad 
Upon  his  enemy's  grave  hath  planted  it. 
Come  ye  to  Aztlan  then  in  quest  of  peace  i 
Ye  feeble  souls,  if  that  be  what  ye  seek 
Fly  hence  !  our  Aztlan  sn&rs  on  her  soil 
No  living  stranger; 

Do  thy  bidding.  Chief! 
Calmly  Cadwalloa  answered.    To  her  choice 
Let  Aztlan  look,  lest  what  she  now  reject 
In  insolence  of  strength,  she  take  upon  her. 
In  sorrow  and  in  suffering  and  iu  shame^ 
By  strong  compulsion,  penitent  too  late. 
Thou  hast  beheld  out  ships^wlth  gallant  men 
Freighted,  a  numerous  force, , .  and  for  our  arms,  •( 
Surely  thy  nation  luth  acquir'dof  them 
Disastrous  knowledge. 

Cufse  upon  your  arms  t 
Exclaim'd  the  Savage  :  •  •  Is  there  one  among  yoa> 
Dare  lay  that  cowardly  advantage  by, 
AAd  meet  me^  man  to  man,  in  honest  strife  2 
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Tint  I  iu^  Snppl®  ^^  ^^"^  weaponless', 
On  jonder  rock,  breast  against  breast,  fair  force 
Of  limb  and  breath  and  blood,  •  .  till  one,  or  both, 
Dash'd  down  €be  shattering  precipice,  should  feed 
The  mountain  eagle !  . .  Gire  me,  I  beseech  you,^ 
Thaijoj! 

As  wisely,  said  Cjmetha's  son, 
Thj  foe  might  challenge  thee,  and  bid  thee  let 
Thy  strong  righthand  hang  idle  in  the  fnj  ; 
That  so  his  weakness  with  thy  strength  might  cope- 
In  equal  battle  ! . .  Not  in  wrongful  war. 
The  tyrants  of  our  weaker  brethren, 
Wield  we  these  dreadful  arms. . .  but  when  assail'd. 
By  fraud  and  force,  when  calL'd  upon  to  aid 
The  feeble  and  oppressed,  shall  we  not 
Then  put  our  terrors  forth,  and  thunder- strike 

The  guilty  ? 

Silently  the  Sayage  heard  ; ' 

Joy^ brightened  in  his  eyes,  as  they  unloosed 

His  bonds  ;  he  stretched  bis  arms  at  length,  to  fe^ 

His  liberty,  and,  like  a  greyhound  then 

Slipt  from  the  leash,  he  bounded  o'er  the  hills. 

'What was  from  early  morning  till  noon  dajc. 

The  steady  travel  of  a  well-girt  man. 

He,  mth  fteet  feet  and  unfatiguablei^ 
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l[^  three  short  hours  hath  trarers^d ;  ia  die  Iak«' 
He  dash'd,  npw  shooting  forth  his  pointed  arms. 
Arrow-like  dartiag  on ;  recumbent  now. 
Forces,  with  springing  feet,  his  easier  waj ; 
Then  with  new  speedy  as  freshen^  by  repose. 
Again  he  breasts  the  waters.     On  the  shore 
Of  Aztlan  now  he  stands,  and  breathes  at  will, 
AndrWrings  his  dripping  locks.;  then  through  the  gate 
Pursued  his  way. 

.;  Gre^n  garlands  deck,  the  gate ; 

Gay  are  the  temples  with  green,  boughs  affix'd ; 
The  door-posts -and  the  lintels  •  hung  with  wreaths  ; 
The  fire  of  sacrifice,  with  flames  bedimm'd, 
Burns  in  the  sun-light,  pale  ;  the  victims  wait 
Around,  impatient  of  their  death  delayed. 
The  Priest,  before  Tezcalipoca^s  shrine, 
Watches  the  maize-stcewn  threshold,  to^annonoce 
The  footsteps  of.  the  God  ;  for  this -the  day. 
When  to  his  £a.Four'd  city  he  icouchsafes 
His  annual,  presence,  and,  with  unseen  feet, 
Imprints  the  maize.strewn  threshold ;  fuliaw'd  soooi* 
By  all  whose  altars  with  eternal  fires 
Aztlan  iUum'd,  and  fed  with  human  blood ;  •  • 
Mexitli,  woman  born,  who  from  the  womb, 
Child  of  no.martal  sire,  leapt. terrible^ 
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The  arin'd  ayenger  of  hk  mother's  fame; 
And  he  whose  witl  the  subject  winds  obej^, 
Quetzaicoal,  and  Tlaioc,  Water-God, 
And  all  the  host  of  DeitieSy  whose  power 
Requites  with  bounty  Aztlan's-piouS'  zeal^ 
Health  and  rich  increase  giving  to  her  sobs. 
And  withering  in  the  war  her  enemies. 
So  taught  the  Priests^  and  therefore  were  tlte  gat«a- 
Green.garlanded,  the  tempks  green  with  boughs. 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths  ;, 
And  yonder  yictims,  ranged  around  the  fire^ 
AreldestinM,  with  the  steam  of  sacrifice. 
To  greet  their  cursed  coming*. 

With  the  tram 
Of  warridr  Chiefs  Coanocotzin  stood, 
That  when  the  Priest  proclaim'd  the  enters  God, 
His  lips  before  the  present  Deity 
Might  pour  eiTectnal  prayer.     The  assembled  ,Chiefo 
Saw  Tlalala  approach,  more  welcome  now. 
As  one  whose  absence  from  the  appointed  rites 
Had  waken*d  fear  and  wonder.  • .  Think  not  ye^ 
The  youth  exclaimed,  careless  impiety 
Could  this  day  lead  me  wandering.     I  went  forth 
To  dip  my  javelin  in  the  Strangers'  blood, . . 
A  sacriiice,  methought,  our  Gods  had  loT^d 
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To  scent,  «nd  sooner  hasten'd  to  enjoy » 
I  faird,  and  fell  a  prisoner ;  but  their  fear 
Releas'd  me,  • .  coward  fear,  or  idiot  hope. 
That,  like  Yubidthlton,  I  might  become 
Their  friend,  and  merit  chastisement  from  Hearen, 
Pleading  the  Strangers'  cause.    They,  bade  me  go 
And  proffer  peace.  •  •  Chiefs,  were  it  possible 
That  tongue  of  mine  could  win  yon  to  that  shamt 
Up  would  I  pluclL  the  member,  though  my  soul 
Followed  its  bloody  roots.     The  Stranger  finds 
No  peace  in  Aztian,  but  the  peace  of  death  1 

^isubrfively  said  !  Yuhldthlton. replied, 
And  fairly  may'st  thou  boast,  young  Tlalala, 
For  thou  art  brare  in  battle.     Yet  'twere  well 
If  that  same  fearless  tongue  were  taught  to  check 
Its  boyish  licence  now.     Nolaw  forbade 
Our  friendship  with  the  Stranger,  when  my  voice 
Plead<>d  for  proffered  peace  ;  that  fault  I  shar'd 
In  common  with  the  King,  and  with  the  Chiefs, 
The  Picbas  and  the  People,  none  foreseeing 
Dangler  or  guilt :  but  when  at  length  the  Gods- 
Made  evident  their,  wrath  in  prodigies,    . 
I  yielded  to  their  manifested  will 
My  prompt  obedience.  •  •  Bravely  hast  thou  said^ 
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And  braye  thou  art,  young  Tyger  of  the  Warl 
But  thoa  hast  ^eolf  with  other  enemies 
Than  these  impenetrable  men, . .  with  foes^ 
Whose  conquered  Gods  lie  idle  in  their'  chains^ 
And  with  tame  weakness  brook  captivity. 
When  thou'hast  met  the  strangers  in  the  fight^ 
And  in  the  doings  of  that  fight  outdone 
Yuhidthiton,  reyile  him  then  for  one 
Slow  to  defend  his  country  and  his  faith  : 
Till  then<^  with  reyerence,  as  beseems  thy  yeotb^ . 
Respect  thou  his  full  fam&t 

I  wrong  it  noti 
I  wrong  it  not,  cried  the  young  Azteca ; 
But  truly,  slb  I  hope  to  equal  it, 
Honour  thy  welUearned  glory,  . .  But  this  peace ! 
Renounce  it !  . .  say^  that<it  shall  neyer  be  ! .  • 
Neyer,  . .  as  long  as  there  are  Gods  in  Heayen^ 
Or  me«  in  Aztlan  ! 

That,  the  King  replied, 
The  G  ods  themselvc  Sr  have  answer  d.     Never  yet 
By  holier  ardour  were  our  countrymen 
Possessed  4  peace-oiferings  of  repentance  fill 
The  temple  courts  ;  from  every  voice  ascends 
The  contrite  prayer  ;  daily  the  victim's  heart. 
Sends  iits  propitiatory  steam. to  IleaTea;  , 
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And  if  the  aid  divine  may  be  procur'd* 

By  the  most  dread  solemnities  offaith. 

And  rigour  of  sererest  penitence, 

Soon  shall  the  present  influence  strengthen  us, 

And  Aztlan  be  triumphant.         y 

While  they  spake, 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  song  and  instrument 
Rung  through  the  air,  now  rbing  like  the  Toice 
Of  angry  ocean,  now  subsiding  soft, 
As  when  the  breeze  of  evening  dies  away. 
The  horn,  and  shrill-ton'd  pipe,  and  drum^  that  gaT« 
Its  music  to  the  hand,  and  hollowed  wood. 
Drum-like,  whose  thunders,  ever  and  anon, 
Commingling  with  the  sea.sheH's  spiral  roar, 
Clos'd  the  full  harmony.     And  now  the  eve 
Fast  on,  and,  through  the  twilight  risible, 
The  frequent  fire.fiies'  brightening  beauties  shone. 
Anxious  and  often  now  the  Priest  surrey 'd 
The  maize- strewn  threshold  ;  fur  the  wonted  hour 
Was  come,  and  yet  no  footstep  of  the  God  ! 
Alore  radiant  now  the  fire  of  sacrifice, 
Fed  to  full  fury,  blaz'd,  and  its  red  smok« 
Imparted  to  the  darker  atmosphere 
Such  obscure  light,  as,  o'er  Vesuvio  seen, 
Or  pillar'd  upon  Etna's  mountain  head, 
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Makes  darknes  dreadfuL    In  die  captrres*  cbeelct 
Tben  nii^bt  a  lirid  {Mlciiess  bare  been  seen^ 
And  vilder  terror  in  tbeir  gba&tiy  eyes. 
Expecting  OMmtntly  tbe  pang  of  deadu 
Soon  in  tbe  mnltitnde  a  d€rabt  arose, 
^Vbicb  none  durst  mention,  lest  bis  neigbbonr's  fears, 
Di^  olged,  sbonld  strengtben  bis :  ...  the  bour  was  past. 
And  yet  no  loot  bad  mark'd  tbe  sprinUed-ni«ze» 
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Now  ererjr  moment  gave  their  doubts  new  force. 

And  each  alarmed  eye  disclosed  the  fear 

Which  trembled  on  the  tongue,  when  to  the  King^ 

Emaciate  like  some  bare  anafomy, 

And  deadly  pale,  Tezozomuc  was  fed, 

By  two  supporting  Priests.    Ten  p  linful  months, 

Immar^d  amid  the  forest,  hid  he  dwelt, 

In  abstinence  and  solitary  prayer 

Pas&ing  his  nights  and  days  :  thus  did  the  Gods 

From  their  High  Priest  exact,  when  they  enforced. 

By  danger  or  distress,  the  p»tiance  dne 

For  pub'ic-'sins  ;  and  he  had  dw^^lt  ten  months, 

Praying  and  fasting  and  in  solitude, 

Til*  now  might  every  bone  of  his  lean  limbs 

Be  told,  and  i<i  his  starv'd  and  bony  face 

The  iiving  eye  appear'd  unnatural^  •• 

A  ghustiy  sight. 
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In  breathless  eagetn^Sf 
The  inultitiide  drew  round  as  he  began,  •  • 
O  King,  the  Gods  of  Aztlan  are  not  come  ; 
They  will  not  come  before  the  Strangers'  bloocl 
Smoke  on  their  altars  :  but  they  haye  beheld 
My  days  of  prayer,  and  nights  of  watchfulness. 
And  fasts  austere,  and  bloody  disciplines, 
And  have  reyeal'd  their  pleasure.     Who  is  here, 
Who  to  the  White  King's  dwelling-place  dare  ge^ 
And  execute  their  will  ? 

Scarce  had  he  said, 
When  Tlalala  exclaimed,  I  am  the  man. 

Hear  then  !  Tezozomoc  replied.  •  •  Ye  know 
That  self-denial  and  long  penance  purge 
The  film  and  foulness  of  mortality, 
For  more  immediate  intercourse  with  Hearea 
Preparing  the  pure  spirit ;  and  all  eyes 
May  witness  that  with  no  relaxing  zeal 
]  have  performed  my  duty.     Much  I  fear'd 
For  Aztlan's  sins,  and  oft,  in  bitterness. 
Have  groan'd  aiid  bled  for  her  iniquity  ; 
But  chiefly  for  this  solemn  day  the  fear 
Was  strong  upon  me^  lest  her  Deities, 
Estranged^  should  turn  away,  and  we  bie  Uti 
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A  spiritless  and  God-abandon*d  race, 

A  warning  to  the  earth.     Ten  weary  months 

Have  the  raw  maize  and  running  water  been 

My  only  food  ;  but  not  a  grain  of  maize 

Hath  stayed  the  gnawing  appetite,  nor  drop 

Of  water  cooPd  my  parched  and  painful  ton^e, 

Since. yester  morn  arose.     Fasting  I  pray'd, 

And,  praying,  gash'd  myself  ;  and  all  night  long, 

I  watch'd  and  wept  and  supplicated  Heaven, 

Till  the  weak  flesh,  its  lifeJblood  almost  drain' J, 

Sunk  with  the  long  austerity  :  a  dread 

Of  death  came  07er  me  ;  a  deathy  chill 

Ran  through  ipy  Teins,  and  loosen *d  every  limb  ; 

Dim  grew  mine  eyes  ;  and  I  could  feel  my  heart 

Dying  away  within  me,  intermit 

Its  slow  and  feeble  throbs,  then  suddenly 

Start,  as  it  seemM  exerting  all  its  force 

In  one  last  effort.     On  the  ground  1  fell, 

I  know  not  if  entranced,  or  dead  indeed, 

But  without  motion,  hearing,  sight,  or  sense, 

Feelin;^,  or  bn  ath,  or  life.    From  that  strange  sta'te, 

Even  in  such  blessed  freedom  from  all  pain, 

That  sure  I  thought  m;  self  in  very  Heaven, 

I  woke,  and  raisM  my  eyelids,  and  beheld 
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A  light  ^hich  seemM  to  penetrate  my  bonei 
With  life  and  health.     Before  me,  visible, 
Stood  Coatlantona  ;  a  wreath  of  flowers 
Circled  her  hair,  and  from  their  odorous  leaves 
Arose  a  lambent  flame  ;  not  fitfully, 
Nor  with  faint  flash  or  spark  of  earthly  flowers  ; 
From  these,  for  ever  flowing  forth,  there  play'd^ 
.In  one  perpetual  dance  of  pointed  light. 
The  azure  radiance  of  innocuous  fire. 
'  She  spake.  .  .  Hear  Aztlan  !  and  give  ear,  O  King  ! 
She  said,  Not  ypt  the  ofiended  Gods  relax 
Their  ang'T  ;  they  require  the  Strangers'  blood, 
The  foretaste  of  their  banquet.     Let  their  will 
Be  known  to  Aztlan^  and  the  brave  perform 
Their  bidding  ;  I,  meantime,  will  seek  to  soothe^ 
IVith  all  a  mother's  power,  Mexitli's  wrath. 
So  let  the  Maidens  daily  with  fresh  flowers 
"^Garland  my  temple !  . .  Daily  with  fresh  flowers 
^Garland  her  temple,  Aztlan  !  and  revere 
The  gentle  mother  of  thy  guardian  God  ! 

And  let  the  brave,  exclalm'd  young  Tlalala, 
Perform  her  bidding  !  Servant  of  the  Gods^ 
.Declare  tht  ir  will !  .  •  Is  it,  that  I  should  seek 
ilfhe  Strangers,  in  ihe  first  who  meets  my  way 
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To  plunge  the  holy  weapon  ?    Say  thou  to  m* 

Do  this ; . .  and  I  depart  to  do  the  deed, 

Though  my  life*blood  should  mingle  with  the  foe'4. 

Gl  braye  young  Chief !  Tezozomoc  replied, 

WithiMter  fortune  may  the  grateful  Gods 

Jleward  thy  valour  !  deed  iso  hazardous 

Ihey  ask  not.   Couldst  thou  from  the  mountain  holds 

Tempt  one  of  these  accursed  to  pursue 

Thy  artful  flight,  aii  ambush'd  band  might  rbe 

Upon  the  unsuspecting  enemy. 

And  intercept  return  ;  then  hitherward 

The  captiTe  should  be  led,  and  Aztlan*s  Gods 

On  their  own  altars  see  iSe  sacrifice, 

WeU  pleas'd,  and  Aztlan*s  sons,  inspirited^ 

Behold  the  omen  of  assur'd  success. 

Thou  know^t  that  Tlaloc's  annual  festiral 

« 

Is  close  at  hand.     A  Stranger's  child  would  prore 
A  victim,  whose  rare  value  would  deserve 
His  certain  favour.     More  I  need  not  say. 
Chuse  thou  the  force  for  ambush  ;  and  thyself 
Alone,  or  with  a  chosen  comrade,  seek 
The  mountain  dwellers. 

Instant  as  he  ce^'d, 
Ocelopan  ezclaim'd,  I  go  with  thee, 
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O  Tlalala !  .  My  friend  !  . .  If  one  alone 
Could  hare  the  honour  of  this  enterprize,  - 
My  love  might  yi*  Id  it  thee  ;  .  .  but  thou  wilt  need 
A  comrade.  . .  Tialala^  I  go  with  thee  ! 

The  Chief  replied,  Whom  should  my  heart  select^ 
Its  tried  companion  else,  but  thee,  so  oft 
My  brother  in  the  battle  ?     We  will  go, 
Shedder  of  blood !  together  will,  we  go, 
Now,  ere  the  midnight ! 

Nay  !  the  Priest  exclaim'd, 
k.  little  while  delay  ;  and,  ere. ye  go, 
Devote  yourselves  to  Heaven  !  Feebly  he  spake, 
Like  one  exhausted  ;  gathering  then  new  force, 
As  with  laborious  effort,  he  pursued, .  • 
Bedew  Mezitli's  altar  with  your  blood. 
And  go  beneath  his  guidage.     I  have  yet 
Strength  to  officiate,  and  to  bless  your  zeal. 
So  saying,  to  the  Temple  of  the  God 
He  led  the  way.     The  warriors  followed  him  ; 
And,  with  his  chiefs,  Coanocotzin  went, 
To  grace  with  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
Th(y  pass  the  Wall  of  Serpents,  and  ascend 
The  massive  fabric  ;  four  times  they  surround 
•Its  ample  square,  the  fifth  they  reach  the  height. 
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There,  on  the  level  top,  two  temple-towers 
Were  rear'tl  ;  the  one  Tezcalipoca's  fane, 
Supreme  of  Heaven,  where  now  the  wily  Priest 
Stood,  watchful  for  his  presence,  and  observed 
•The  maize-strewn  thn^shold;     His  the  other  pile, 
By  whose  peouHar  power  and  patronage 
Aztlan  was  blest,  MexitH,  woman*bora. 
Before  the  entrance,  the  eternal  fire 
Was  burning  ;  bare  of  foot  they  enter'd  there. 

On  a  blue  throne,  with  four  huge  silver  snakes, 

As  if  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary, 

Circled,  with  stretching  neck  and  fangs  display'd, 

Mexitli  sate  ;  another  graven  snake 

Belted  with  scales  of  gold  his  monster  bulk. 

Around  the  neck  a  loathsome  collar  hnng. 

Of  human  hearts ;  the  face  was  maskM  with  gold  ; 

His  specular  eyes  seem*d  fire ;    one  hand  uprear'd  ; 

A  club,  the  other,  as  in  battle,  held 

The  shield  ;  and  over  all,  suspended,  hung 

The  banner  of  the  nation.    They  beheld 

In  awe,  and  knelt  before  the  Terrible  God* 

,  Guardian  of  Aztlan  !  cried  Tezozomoc, 
Who  te  thy  mortal  mother  hast  assiga'd 
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The  kiagdbol  o'er  all  trees  and  arborets 

A.iid  herbs  and  flowers,  giving  her  endles^life^. 

A  Deity  among  the  Deides ; 

While  Coatlantona  implores  thj  lore 

To  thine  own  people,  they  in  fear  approack-. 

Thy  awful  fane,  who  know  no- fear  beside, 

m 

And  offer  up  the  worthiest  sacrifice, 
The  blood  of  heroes ! 

To  the  ready  Chiefs 
He  tnrn'd,  and  said,  Now  stretch  your  arms,  and  make^* 
The  offering  tathe  God.    They,  their  bare  arms 
Stretch'd  forth,  aind  stabbed  them  with  the  aloe-potato 
Then,  in  a  golden  Taae,  Tezoz^pmoc 
Receiy*d  the  mingled  streams,  and  held  it  up 
ll^ward  the  giant  Idol,  and  exclaim'd, 
Terrible  God!  Brotectorof  our  realm  ! 
Receive  ^thine  incense  I  Let  the  steam  of  bloods 
Ascend  to  fhee,  delightful !  So  may'st  thou 
Still  to  thy  chosen  people  lend  thine  aid, 
And  these  blaspheming  strangers  from  the  earth  > 
Be  swept  away,  as  erst  the  monster  race     • 
Of  Mammuth,  Heaven's  fierce  ministers  of  wrath. 
Who  drained  the  lakes  in  thirst,  and  for  thejr  food : 
Extermitiated  nations.     And  as  when,. 
Th«ir. dreadful  ministry  of  death  fulfill*d^. 
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Ipaldemoani,  hy  whom  we  lire, 
Bade  thee  go  forth,  aad  with  thy  lightniogs  fill ' 
The  vault  of  Heaven,  and  with  thy  thunders  rock  • 
The  rooted  earth,  till  of  the  monster  race 
Only  their  monumental  booes  remained  , . . 
So  arm  thy  favour'd  people  with  thy  mighty 
Terrible  God  !  and  purify  the  land 
From  these  blaspheming  foes  ! 

He  said,  and  gav«  * 
Ocelopan  the  vase,  . .  Chiefs,  ye  have  pour'd 
Your  strength  and  courage  to  the  Terrible  God, 
Devoted  to  his  service  ;  take  ye  now 
The  beverage  he  hath  hallow'd.     In  your  youth 
Ye  have  quaflf'd  manly  blood,  that  manly  thoughts  • 
Might  ripen  in  your  hearts  ;  so  now  with  this, 
Which,  mingling,  from  such  noble  veins  hath  llow'd, 
Increase  of  valour  drink,  and  added  force. 
Ocelopan  received  the  bloody  vase, 
And  drank,  and  gave  in  silence  to  his  friend 
The  consecrated  draught ;  then  Tlalala 
Drained  off  the  offering.     Braver  blood  thin  thi^ 
IMy  lips  can  never  taste  !  quoth  he  ;  but  soon- 
Grant  me,  Mexitli,  a  more  grateful  cup, .  • 
Xhe  stranger^s  life  I 

Ar«  all  the  rites  perform*d  I 


Ocelopan  enquired.     Yea,*  all  is  done, 
Answer'dNhe  Priest.    Go !  and  the  guardian  God « 
Of  Azdan  be  your  guide  1  - 

They  left'  the  fanet 
Lo  !  as  Tezozomoc  wa»  passing  by 
The  eternal  .fire^  the.  eternal  fire  shot  ap 
A  long  blue  Hame.     He  started- ;  he  exdaim'dy- 
The  God  !  the  God  !  Tezcalipoca's  Priest 
Echoed  the  i;velcome  cry,  Th^  God  !  the  God  ! 
For  lo !  his  footsteps  mark  the  maize- strewn  flooiii. 
A  mighty  shout  from  all  the  multitude* 
Of  Aztlan  rose  ;  they  cast  into  the  fire 
The  victims,  whose  last  shrieks  of  agony 
Mingled  unheeded' with  the  cries  of  joy.         ' 
Then  louder  from  the^sprral  s^a-shell's  depth 
Swell 'd  the  full  roar,  and  from  the  hollow  wood. 
Peal'd  deeper  4:hunders.     Round  the  choral  band^ 
The  circling  nobles,  gay  with  gorgeous  plumes, 
And  gems  which  sparkled  to  the  midnight  fire, 
Mov'd  in  the  solemn  dance  ;  each  in  hia  hand, 
In  meaisur'd  movements,  lifts  the  feathery  shield^ 
And  shakes  a  rattling  ball  to  measur'd  sounds. 
With  quicker  steps,  the  inferior  chiefs  without^. 
Equal  in  number,  but  in  just  array, 
The  spreading  radii  of  the  mystic. wheel^  ^ 
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Rerolye  ;  and,  oatermost,  the  youths  roll  round, 
In  motions  rapid  as  their  quicken'd  blood. 
So  thus,  with  song  and  harmony,  the  night 
Past  on  in  Aztlan,  and  all  hearts  rejoiced. . 
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MeantiiMe  f rooi  Astfjui,  on  tiittr  enterprize^  ^ 
Sbedder  of  Blood,  and  Tjger  of  fiie  War, 
Ocelopan  and  Tlidala  set/erdi. 
Widi  choien  follower*,  through  the  rilent  nighty* . 
Sitent  thej  tiaTell'd  on.    After  a  way 
Circuitous,  and  far  through  lonelj  tracks, 
Thej  reached  the  monntains,  and  amid  the  shade 
Of  thickets  covering  the  uncaltard  ^lope, 
Their  patient  ambush  placed.  The  Chiefs  alone 
Held  on,  till  winding  in  ascent  they  reached 
The  heights  which  o'er  the  Briton's  mountain  hold 
Impended  ;  there  they  stood,  and  by  the  moon, 
Who  yet,  with  undinitnish'd  lustre,  shone 
High  in  the  dark  blue  firmament,  from  thence 
Explored  the  steep  descent.     Precipitous 
Th   rock  beneath  themiay,  a  sadden  cliff . 
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Bare  and  unbroken ;  in  its  midway  holes, 
"Where  neTer  hand  could  reach ,  nor  eye  intrude^ 
The  eagle  built  her -eyrie.     Farther  on, 
Its  interrupted  cra§s  and  ancient  woods 
Offer'd  a  difficult  way.     From  crag  to  crag, 
By  rocky  shelf^  by  trunk,  or  root,  or  bough, 
A  painful  toil  and  perilous,  they  past. 
And  now,  stretch'd  out  amid  the  matted  shrubs^ 
Which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  cloth'd 
The  rugged  bank,  they  crouch*d. 

By  this  the  stars 
Grew  dim  ;  the  glow-worm  hath  put  out  her  lamp  ;  : 
The  owls  have  ceas'd  their  night-song.     On  the  top  . 
Of  yon  magnolia  the  loud  turkey's  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn  ;  from  tree  (o  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch-nute,  far  and  wide, 
Till  the.  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry. 
Now  breaks  the  morning  ;  but  as  yet  no  foot 
Hath  mark'd  the  dews,  nor  sound  of  man  is  heard*  - 
Then  first  Ocelopan  beheld,  where  near. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  a  half-roof  'd  hut, 
A  sleeping  Stranger  lay.     He  pointed  him 
To  Tlalala.    The  Tyger  look'd  around  : 
None  else  was  nigh.  .  •  Shall  I  descend,  he  said,\ 
And  strike  him  ?  here  is  Aoae  to  see  the  deed#«. 
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We  offered  to  the  Gods  oar  mingled  'blded^ 
Last  night ;  and  now,  I  deem  it,  they  present 
An  offering  which  shall  more  propitiate  them^ 
And  omen  sure  success^    I  will  go  dawn 
And  kill ! 

Re  said,  and,  gliding  like  a  snaki^. 
Where  Caradoc  lay  sleeping  made  his  way. 
SweetlyHSlept  he,  and  pleasant  were  hi^  dreamt 
Of  Britain,  and  the  blue-ey'd  maid  he  loT'd.' 
The  Azteca  stood  over  him  ;  he  knew 
Hb  yictim,  and  the  power  of  Tengeance  gave 
Malignant  joy.     Once  hast  thou  'scap'd  my  arm: 
But  what  shall  saye  thee  now  ?  the  Tyger  thoaghtji 
Exulting  ;  and  he  raised  hi»  spear  to  strike. 
That  instant,,  o'er  the  Briton's  unseen  harp 
The  gale  of  morning  past,  and  swept  its  strings 
Into  so  sweet  a.  harmony,  that  sure-  * 

It  seem'd  no  earthly  .tone.     The  savage  man 
Suspends  his  stroke  ;  he  looks  astonished  roundt 
No  human  hand  is  near  ;  . .  and  hark  !  again 
The  aerial  music  swells  and  dies  away. 
Then  first  the  heart  of  Tlalala  felt  fear. 
He  thought  that  some  protecting  spirit  li?*d  ' 
Beside^the  stranger,  and,  abash'd,  withdrew* 
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A  6dd  protects  hut !  to  Ocelopan, 
Whisperiog,  he  said.     Didst  thoa  not  hear  the  sound 
Which  eater'd  ioto  me,  and  fix'd  my.  arm  . 
Powerless  above  him  I 

Was  it  not  a  Toice 
From  thine  own  Gods,  to  strengthen  thee,  replied  < 
His  sterner  comrade,  and  make  evident  - 
Their  pleasure  in  the  deed  ? 

Nay!  TIalala 
Rejoin'd  ;  ihej  speak  in  darkness  and  in-  storms;  ^ 
The  thunder  is  their  voice,  that  peaU  through  Heareny 
Or,  rolling  underneath  us^  makes  earth  rock  . 
In  tempest,  and  destroys  the  sons  of  men.v. 
It  was  no  sound  of  theirs,  Ocelopan  I . 
No  TOtce  to  hearten,  . .  for  I  felt  it  pass 
Unmanning  e?ery  limb  ; . .  yea,  it  relax'd  > 
The  sinews  of  my  soul.    Shedder  of  bloody  ,^ 
I  cannot  lift  my  hand  against  ihe  man* 
Go,  if  thy^heart  be  stronger  1 

But  mean  time  • 
Young  Caradoc  arose,  of  his  escape 
Unconscious'^  and  by  this  the  stirring  sounds  , 
Of  day  began,  increasing  now,  as  all 
Now  o  their  toil  betake  them.     Some  go  fell 
Tiie  stately -wood ;  some  from  the  iree  low-laid.  ^ 
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R^w  the  liuge  houglis ;  kere  round  the  fire  they  chat 

The  stake.points  ;  here*  they  leTel  with  a  line 

The  ground -plot,  and  infis  the  ready  piles, 

Or,  interknitting  thtm  with  osieis,  weave 

Ihe  wicker  wall ;  others  along  the  lake, 

From  its  shoal  waters  gather  reeds  and  canes,  • »  . 

Light  roofing,  suited  to  the  genial  sky. 

The  woodman's  measured  stroke,  the  regular  saw.* . 

The  wain  slow-creaking,  and  the  voice  of  man 

Answering  his  fellow,  or,  in  single  toil, 

Chearing  his  labour  with  a  chearful  song, 

Strange  concert  made  to  those  fierce  Aztecas, 

Who,  beast.like,  in  their  silent  lurking  place 

Couch'd  close  and  still,  observant  for  their  prej.. 

All  overseeing,  and  directing  all. 
From  place  to  place  mov'd  Madoc,  and  beheld  ' 
Ihe  dwellings  rise.    Young  Hoel  at  his  side 
Ran  on,  best  pleas'd  when  at  his  Uncle's  side 
Courting  indulgent  love.     And  now  they  camt  - 
Beside  the  haif-roof 'd  hut  of  Caradoc; 
Of  all  the  mountain-dwellings  that  the  last* 
The  little  boy,  in  boyish  wantonness, 
Would  quit  his  Uncle's  hold,  and  haste  away, 
With  childhood's  frolic  speed,  then  laugh  aUttd,'. 
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To^  tempt  pursuit,  now  running  to  the  hutt. 
Now  toward  the  entrance  of  the  valley  straits. 
But  wheresoe'er  he  turn'd  Ocelopan 
With  hunter-eye  pnrsu'd  his  heedless  coarie| 
fn  breath-suspending  vigilance.     Ah  me  ! 
The  little  wretch  toward  his  lurking  place 
Draws  near,  and  calls  on  Madoc  ;  and  the  Prince 
Thinks  of  no  danger  nigh,  and  foLows  not 
The  chiidish  lure  I  nearer  the  covert  now 
Ypung  Hoel  runs^  and  stops,  and  calls  again; 
Then  like  a  lipn,  from  his  couching  place 
Ocelopan  leapt  forth,  and  seiz'd  his  prey. 

Loud  shriek'd  the  affrighted  child,  as  in  his  arms 
The  savage  graspt  him  ;  startJed  at  the  cry, 
MadoG  beheld  him  hastening  through  the  pats. 
Quick  as  instinctive  love  can  urge  his  feet 
He  follows,  and  he  now  almost  hiis  reach 'd 
The  incumbered  ravisher,  and  hope  inspires 
New  speed, . .  yet  nearer  now,  and  nearer  still,  ••'  . 

And  lo  !  the  child  holds  out  his  little  arms ! 

That  instant,  as  the  Prince  almos'  had  .laid 

His  hand  upon  the  boy^  young  Tialala 

Leapt  on  his  neck,  and  soon,  thongh  Madoc's  strengtbf  •. 

MUtfa  frantic.  fui7,  shook  him  from  his  hold, 
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Fb*  Aarnm  i^  steep  Ocelopan  had  fled. 

Ah!  what-SYmils  it  now,  tbat  tliej,  by  whom  - 

Madoc  was  sUnJing  to  soirej  their  toil. 

Have  miss'd  their  chief,  and  spread  the  quick  alarm  ? 

HV'hat  now  arails  it,  that,  with  distant  aid, 

Hb  gallant  men  come  down  ?  Regarding  nought 

But  Hoel,  but  the  wretched  Llaian's  grief. 

He  rushes  on  ;  and  ever  as  he  draws  - 

Near  to  the  child,  the  Tiger  TIalala 

Impedes  his  wa j  ;  and  now  thej  reach  the  place ,  • 

Of  ambnsh,  and  the  ambushed  band  arise) 

And  Madoc  is  their  prisoner. -* 

ft 

Caradoc, 
In  Tain  thoii  leadest  on  the  late  pursuit !  ^ 
In  rain,  Cadwallon,  ihy  alarmed  lore 
Caught  the  first  sound  of  eyil !  They  pour  out '    ^ 
Tumultuous,  from  the  Tale,  a  half. arm  d  troop ;  - 
Each  with  such  wea;:ons  as  his  hasty  hand 
Can  seize,  they  ru:>h  to  batte.     Gallant  men,  ■ 
Your  valour  boots  not !  It  avails  not  now. 
With  such  fierce  onset  that  ye  charge  the  foe^ 
And  drive  with  feuch  full  force  the  weapon  home  !   * 
They,  while  ye  slaughter  them,  impede  pursuit, 
And  far  away,  mean  time,  their  comrades  bear  •- 
Tl}e  prisoaer  Friuce.    In  vain  his  noble  Jieart. t 
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Swells  now  with  wild  and  sufFjcating  n^e  ; 
In  yain  he  struggles  :  •  •  they  have  bound  his  limbt 
With  the  tough  ezier,  and  hi»  struggles  now 
But  bind  more  close  and  cuttingly  the  band. 
They  hasten  on  ;  and  while  they  bear  the  prize.^  , 
IieaTing  their  ill.doom*d  fellows  in  the  fight 
To  check  pursuit,  foremost  a&r  of  all, 
With  unabating  strength  by  joy  inspir'd^. 
Ocelapan  tQ  AztlaQ  bears^the  child% 
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Good  tidings  trayel  fast.  •  •  The  chief  is  seea; 

He  hastens  on  ;  he  holds  the  child  on  high  ; 

He  shouts  aloud.     Through  Aztlan  spreads  the  news  ^ : 

Each  to  his  neighbour  .tells  the  happy  tale, . . 

^y>  •  .joy  to  Aztlan  !  the  Blood-shedder  comes ! 

Tlaloc  hath  giren  his  rictim.  ^ 

Ah^  poor  child ! 
They  from  the  gate  swarm  out  to  welcome  thee, 
Warriors,  and  men  grown  grey,  and  youths  and  maidt^ 
Exulting,  forth  they  crowds    The  mothers  throng 
To  Tiew  thee,  and  while,  thinking  of  thy  doom, 
l*hey  clasp  their  own  dear  infants  to  the  breast 
With  deeper  lo? e,  delighted  think  that  thou 
Shalt  suffer  for  them.    He,  poor  child^  admires 
The  strange  array  ;  with  wonder  he  beholds 
Their  olive  limbs,  half  bare,  their  plumy  crowiufj,. 
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.^d  gazes  Toand  and  round,  where  all  vras  neiti , 

Forgetfol  of  his  fears*.    But  when  the  Priest 

Approach'd  to  take  him  from  ihe  Warrior's  armfi , 

Then  Hoel  scream'd,  and  from  that  hideous  maiL% 

Ayertiog,  to  Ocelopan  he  turn'd, 

A  ad  would  have  clung  to  him,  so  dreadful  late^  , 

Stern  as  he  was,. and  terrible  of  eye, 

Less  dreadful  than  the  Priest,  whose  dark  aspect 

Which  Nature  with  her  harshest  characters 

Had  featured,  art  made  worse.    His  cowl  was  white  j 

His  untrimm'd  hair,  a  long  and  loathsome  mass, 

With  cotton  cords  intwisted,.  clung  with  gum, 

And  matted  with  the  blood,  which,  ererj  morn^ 

He  from  Jiis-temples  drew  before  the  God, 

In  sacrifice  :  bare  were  his  arms,  and  smear'd 

Black :  but  his  countenance  a  stronger  dread 

Than  all  the  horrors  of  that  outward  garb. 

Struck  with  quick  instinct  to  young  fioel's  heart  j: 

It  was  a  face,  whose  settled  sullenness 

No  gentle  feeling  erer  had  disturb'd ; 

U'hich,  when  he  prob'd  a  Tictim's  living  breast,  , 

Retain'd  its 'hard  composure. . 

Such  was  he 
Who  took  the  son  of  Llaian,  heeding  not 
IIi$  jcri^s  and  screams^  and  arms,  in  suppliant  guise^-. 
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S&etcVd  out  to  all  around,  and  strugglings  Tain. 

He  to  the  Temple  of  the  Water  God 

Conyey'd  his  Tictim..    By  the  threshold,  there 

The  ministering  Virgins  stood,  a  comely  bfUid  . 

Of  high-bora  damsels,  to  the  temple  rites  . 

By  pious  parents  Tow'd.     Gladly  to  them 

The  little  Hoel  leapt ;  their  gentle  looka 

Ko  fear  excited  ;  and»he  gaz'd  around, 

Pleas'd  and  surpriz'd,  unconscious  to  what  end 

Tfiese  things  were  tending.    O'er  the  rush-strewn  floor 

They  to  the  azure  Idol,  led  the  boy, 

Now  not  reluctant,  and  they  raised  the  hymn. 

God  of  the  Waters !  at  whose  will  the  streams. 
Flow  in  their  wonted  channel,  and  diffuse. 
Their  plenty  round^  the  blood  and  life  of  earth ; 
At  whpse  command  they  swell,  and  o\er  their  banks 
Bursf  with  resistless  ruiix,  making  vain 
The  toils  and  hopes  of  man,  ..behold  this  child ! 
O,  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc  !  behold  thy  victim  !  so  may'st  thou 
Restrain  the  peaceful  streams  within  their  banks^ 
And  bless  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

GLod'^of  the  Mountains !  at  whose  will  the  clouds 
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Cluster  around  the  heights ;  who  sendest  thetn 

To  shed  their  fertilizing  showers,  and  raise 

The  drooping  herb,  and  o'er  the  thirsty  vale 

Spread. their  green  freshness;  at  whose  roice  the  hills^ 

Grow  black  with  storms;  whose  wrath  thethander.vpeaks; 

Whose  bow  of  anger  shoots  the  lightning  shafts, 

To  blast  the  works  of  man ;  .  .behold  this  child! 

O,  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 

Tlaloc!  behold  thy  victim  !  so  may^st  thoa 

Lay  by  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  rage. 

And  bid  the  genial  rains  and  dews  descend*  : 

0  thoa»  Companion  of  the  powerful  God ! 
Companion  and  Beloved  !  . .  when  he  treads 
The  mountain  .top,  whose  breath  diffuses  round 
The  sweets  of  summer  ;  when  he  rides  the  waves. 
Whose  presence  is  the  sunshine  and  the  calm,  •  • 
Aiauh,  O  green-Tob'd  Goddess,  see  this  child* 
Behold  thy  victim!  so  may'st  thou  appease 
The  sterner  mind  of  Flalpc  when  he  frowns. 
And  A ztlan- flourish  in  thy  fostering  smrle. 

Young  Spirits !  ye  whom  Aztlan's  piety 
Math  given  to  Tlaloc,  to  enjoy  with  him, 
For  aye,  the  cooldeli^hts  of  llaiocanj  .. 
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Young  Spirits  of  the  happy ;  who  hare  left 
Your  Hraven  to-day,  unseen  assistants  here,  •  • 
Behold  your  comrade  !  see  the  chosen  child, 
^"Who  through  the  lonely  care  of  death  must  pasi, 
'Like  yon,  to  join  yon  in  eternal  joy. 

"Now  from-  the  msh.strewn  temple  they  depart* 

They  plare  thfir  smiling  victim  in  a  car, 

'Upon  whose  sides  of  pearly  shell  there  play'd 

Shading  and  shifting  still,  the  rainbow  light. 

On  virgin  shoulders  is  he  borne  aloft, 

With  dance  before,  and  song  and  music  round; 

And  thus  they  seek,  in  festival  array, 

The  water-side.    There  lies  the  sacred  bark, 

AM  gay  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  flowers; 

The  virgins  with  the  jt)yous  boy  embark  ; 

Ten  boatmen  urge  them  on  ;  the  Priests  behind 

Follt)w,  and  all  the  long  solemnity. 

The  lake  is  overspread  with  boats  ;  the  sun 

Shines  on  the  gilded  prows,  the  feathery  crowns,^ 

The  sparkling  waves.     Green  islets  float  along, 

Where  high-born  damsels,  under  jasmin  bowers. 

Raise  the  sweet  voice,  to  which  the  echoing  oars^ 

In  modulated  motion,  rise  and  fall. 

The  moving  multitude  along  the  short 
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riows  like  a  stTfam  ;  bright  shines  the  nnclo".?  d  skr- 

Hrav.  n,  earth,  aua  waters  wear  one  lace  of  .^y'      " 

Youn^  Ho.  I  wi  h  cV  IJ.ht  beholds  the  ;.or.p ; 

His  h^   rt  throbs  joyiullj.  ;  and  it  he  thinks  ' 

Upon  hts  mother  now,  'tis  bat  to  think 

How  beautiful  a  tale  fur  her  gUd  ear 

He  hath  when  he  returns.     Meanarae  fhe  maidi 

Weaye  garlands  for  his  head,  and  pour  the  song. 

Oh,  happy  thou,  whom  earlj  from  the  world 
The  gods  require  !  not  by  the  wasting  worm 
Of  sorrow  canker'd,  nor  condemned  to  feel 
The  pane,'  of  sickness,  nor  the  wo^.nd  of  war, 
Nor  the  lon^  miseries  of  protracted  age, 
But  call'd  in  youth,  the  chosen  of  the  God, 
To  share  his  joys.     Soon  shall  thy  rescued  soul, 
Child  of  the  Stranger  !  in  his  blissful  wo/ld, 
Mix  with  the  blessed  spirits  ;  for  not  thine, 
Amid  the  central  darkness  of  the  earth 
To  endure  the  eternal  Toid  ;  ,  .  not  thine  to  lire. 
Dead  to  all  ohj.  cts  of  eye,  ear,  or  sense, 
In  the  long  horrors  of  one  end  ss  night, 
With  endless  being  curst.     For  thee  the  bowers 
Of  TIalocan  have  blossom'd  with  new  siweeti  • 
For  thee  haye  its  immottal  trees  matured     ' 
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The  fruits  of  HeaTen  ;  thy  comrades  eren  noir 
\Vait  thee,  impatient,  in  their  fields  of  bliss  ; 
The  Glod  will  welcome  thee,  his  chosen  child, 
And  Aiauh  love  thee  'wUh  a  mothrr'is  loye. 
Child  of  the  Stranger  I  dreary  is  thy  way  ! 
Darknrss  and  Famine  thiough  the  cave  of  Death 
Must  guide  thee.     Happy  thou,  when  on  that  ni^lit 
The  morning  of  the  eternal  day  shall  dawn. 

So  as  they  sung  young- Hoel's  song  of  death, 
^^ifh  rapid  strength  the  boatmen^jlied -their  pars, 
And  through  the  water  swift  they  glid(M3  on. 
And  now  to  shore  they  drew.     The  stately  bank 
Rose,  with  the  majesty  of  woods  o'erhung, 
And  rocks,,  or  peering  through  the  forest  shade. 
Or  rising  frx)m  rhe  lake,  and  with  their  bulk 
Glassing  its  dark,  deep  waters.     Half  way  up, 
A  cavern  pierced  thf  rock  ;  no  human  foot 
Had  trod  its  depths,  nor  ever  sunbeam  pierced 
Its  lonf  recesses  and  mysterious  gloom. 
To  Tlaloc  it  was  hallow'd  ;  and  the  stone, 
Which  cloo'd  its  entrance,  never  was  remov'd, 
Save  when  the  yearly  festival  return'd, 
And  in  its  womb  a  child  was  sepulchred, 
The  living  victim.     Up  the  winding  path, 
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Thit  to  the  entrance  of  the  caTcm  led» 

With  man  J  a  painful  step,  the  train  ascend  t 

Bnt  mall/  a  time,  npon  that  long  ascent, 

Yonng  iloel  wonld  hare  paus'd,  with  weariness 

Exhausted  now.     They  urge  him  on, « .  poor  child  ! 

They  urge  him  on  ! . .  Wtiere  is  Cad wal Ion's  aid  ? 

Where  is  the  sword  of  Rirjd  ?  where  the  arm 

Of  Madoc  now  ?  .  •  Oh  !  better  had  he  liy'd, 

Unknowing  and  unknown,  on  Arvon's  plain. 

And  trod  upon  his  noble  father'^  grave. 

With  peasant  feet,  unconscious  ! . .  They  hare  reached 

The  cayern  now,  and  from  its  mouth  the  Priests 

Roll  the  huge  portal.     Thitherward  they  force 

The  son  of  Llaian.     A  cold  air  comes  out ; . « 

It  chills  him,  and  his  feet  recoil  ;  . .  in  Tain 

His  feet  recoil ; . .  in  vain  he  turns  to  fly, 

Affrighted  at  the  sudden  gloom  that  spreads 

Around  ;  • .  the  den  is  clos'd,  and  he  is  left 

in  solitude  and  darkness,  • .  Ic  ^t  to  die  I 
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That  iRorn  from  Azilan  Coatel  bad  gone. 

In  search  of  flowers,  amid  the  woods  and  crags^ 

To  deck  the  shrine  of  Coatlantona  ; 

Such  flowers  as  in,  the  solitary  wilds 

Hiding  their  modest  beauty,  made  their  worth 

More  valued  for  its  rareness.     'Twas  to  her 

A  grateful  task  ;  not  only  for  she  fled 

Those  cruel  rites,  to  which  nor  referent  use 

Nor  frequent  custom  could  familiarize 

Her  gentle  heart,  and  teach  it  to  put  oflT 

All  womanly  feeling  ;  • .  but  that  from  all  eyes 

Escap'd,  and  all  obtrusive  fellowship, 

She,  in  that  solitude,  might  send  her  soul 

To  where  Lincoya  with  the  Strangers  dwelt. 

She,  from  the  summit  of  the  woodland  heights, 

Gaz'd  on  the  lake  below.    The  sound  of  song 

And  instrament,  in  softened  harmony, 
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Had  reath'd  h^r  where  she  strayM  ;  and  she  beheld 
The  pomp,  and  listcn'd  to  the  harmony, 
A  moment,  with  delight :  but  then  a  fear 
Came  on  her,  for  she  knew  with  what  design 
The  Tyger  and  Ocelopan  had  sought 
The  dwellings  of  the  Cymry, . .  Now  the  boats 
Drew  nearer,  and  she  knew  the  Strangcr*s  child. 
She  watched  them  land  below  ;  she  saw  them  wind 
The  ascent :  . .  and  now  from  t;hat  abhorred  cave 
The  stone  is  rolUd  away,.  • .  and  now  the  child 
From  light  and  life  is  cavern' d.     Coatel 
Thought  tyf  his  mother  then,  of  all  the  ills 
iler  fear  would  augur,  and  how  worse  than  all 
Which  eyen  a  mother^s  maddening  fear  could  feign^ 
His  dreadful  fate.     She  thought  of  this,  and  bow'd 
Her  face  upon  her  knees,  and  ck>s'd  her  eyes. 
Shuddering.     Suddenly  in  the  brake  beside, 
A  rustling  startled  her,  and  from  the  shrubs, 
A  Vulture  rose. 

She  inoT'd  toward  the  spot, 
Lied  by  an  idle. impulse,  as  it  seem*d, 
To  Tiew  from  iw'hence  the  carrion  bird  had  fled. 
The  bushes  overhung  a  narrow  chasm. 
Which  pierced  the  hill :  upon  its  mossy  sides 
Shade-loTiog  herbs  and  flowers  luxuriant  grew  ; 

E  2     ^ 
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AndJuttLngx;rags  made  easy  the  dc^s.cent. 

A  little  way  descending,  Coatel 

St<H>pt  for  the  fltjwers,  and  heard,  6r  thought  she  heard^ 

A  feeble  sound  below.     She  raised  her  head, 

And  anxiously  she  listened  for  the  sound. 

Not  without  fear.  .  .  Feebly  again,  and  like 

A  distant  cry,  it  came  ;  and  then  she  thought. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  voice  of  that  poor  child. 

By  the  slow  pain  of  hunger  doom'd  to  die. 

She  shudder'd  at  the  thought,  and  breathed  a  groan 

Of  unavailing  pity  ;  . .  but  the  sound 

Came  nearer,  and  her  trembling  heart  conceiv*d 

A  dangerous  hope.     The  Vulture  from  that  chaso^ 

Had  fled,  perchance  accustom 'd  in  the  cave 

To  seek  his  banquet,  and  by  living  feet 

Alarm 'd  :  . .  there  was  an  entrance  then  below^ 

And  were  it  possible  that  she  could  save 

The  S<ranger's  child, .  • .  Oh  what  a  joy  it  were 

To  tell  Lincoya  that ! 

It  was  a  thought 
Which  made  her  heart,  with  terror  and  delight, 
.  Throb  audibly.     From  crag  to  crag  she  past 
Descending,  and  beheld  a  narrow  cave 
Enter  the  hill.     A  little  way  the  light 
Fell, . .  but  its  feeble  glimmering  she  herself 
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Obstructed  half,  as  stooping,  in  she  went. 

The  arch  grew  loftier,  and  the  increasing  gloom 

Fiird  her  with  more  affright;  and  now  she  paus'd; 

For  at  a  sudden  and  abrupt  descent 

She  stood ^  and  fear'd  its  unseen  depth ;  her  heart 

Fail'd,  and  she  back  had  ha>ten*d ;  but  the  cry 

Reached  her  again,  the  near  and  certain  cry 

Of  that  most  pitiable  innocent. 

Again  adown  the  dark  descent  she  lo*ok'd, 

Straining  her  sight;  by  this  the  strengthend  sight 

Had  grown  adapted  to  the  gloom  around^ 

And  her  dilated  pupils  now  receiv'd 

Dim  sense  of  objects  near.     Somethiiig  below, 

\V)i»te,  in  the  darkness  lay:  it  mark*d  the  depth. 

Still  Coatel  stood  dubious  ;  but  she  heard 

1  he  wailing  of  the  child,  and  his  loud  sobs ;  • . 

Then,  clinging  to  the  rock,  with  fearful  hands, 

Her  feet  explored  below,  and  twice  she  felt  , 

Finn  footing,  ere  her  fearful  hold  relax' d. 

The  sound  sbe  made,  along,  the  hollow  rock 

Kan  echoing.     Hoel  heard  it,  and  he  came 

Groping  along  the  side.     A  dim  dim  light 

Broke  on  tlie  darkness  of  his  sepulchre ; 

A  human  form  drew  near  him ;  . .  he  sprang  on^ 

Screaming  with  joy,  and  clung  to  Coatel,  ^ 
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And  cried,  O  take  me  from  this  dismal  placet 
She  answer'd  not ;  she  understood  him  not « 
But  clasp'd  the  little  rictim  to  her  breast^ 
And  shed  delightful  tears. 

But  from  that  den 
Of  darkness  and  of  horror  ^  Coatel 
Dnrst  not  convey  the  child,  though  in  her  heart 
There  was  a  female  tenderness  that  yearn'd, 
Even  with  maternal  lore,  to  cherish  him. 
She  hush'd  his  clamours,  fearful  lest  the  sound 
Might  reach  some  other  ear ;  she  kiss'd  away 
The  tears,  that  streamed  adown  his  little  cheeks  ; 
She  gave  him  food,  which  in  the  morn  she  biought^ 
For  her  owu  wants,  from  Aztlau.     Some  few  words 
Of  Britain's  ancient  language  she  had  learnt 
From  her  Lincoya,  in  those  happy  days 
Of  peace,  when  Aztlau  was  the  Strangers*  frtencL 
Aptly  she  learnt,  what  willingly  he  taught^ 
Terms  of  endearment^  and  the  parting  words 
Which  promised  quick  return.     She  oa  the  child 
The  endearing  phrase  bestow'd  'y  and  if  k  chanced 
Imperfect  knowledge,  or  some  difficult  sound 
Checked  her  heart's  utterance,  th^n  the  gentle  tone, 
The  for.d  caress,  intelligibly  spako 
Affection's  language. 
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But  when  she  arose, 
And  would  have  ciimb'd  the  ascent,  the  affrighted  boy 
Close  ciasp'd  her,  and  his  tears  interpreted 
The  prayer  to  leave  him  not.     Again  she  klss'd 
His  tears  away  ;  again  of  soon  return 
Assur'd  and  sooth'd  him  ;  till  reluctantly 
And  weeping,  but  in  silence,  he  unloosed,. 
His  grasp  ;  and  up  the  difficult  ascent 
Coatel  climbM,  and  to  the  light  of  day 
Retttcoijig,  with,  her  flowers  she  hastened  homb^] 
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Who  comes  to  Aztlaa,  bounding  like  a  deer 
Along  the  plain  ?  . .  The  herald  of  success ; 
For  lo!  his  locks  are  biaided,  and  bis  loins 
Cinctur'd  with  whiite ;  and  see,  he  lifts  the  shield 
And  brandishes  the  sword.     The  populace 
Flock  round,  impatieiit  for  the  tale  of  joy. 
And  follow  to  the  palace  in  his  path. 
Joy!  }oy\  the  Tyger  ha(h  atchk;v*d  his  quest  1 
Tl>oy  bring  a  captive  heme  !  • . .  Triumphantljr 
CoanocotziD  and  his  C'hicfs  go  forth 
To  greet  the  youth  triumphant,  and  rcceire 
The  iiictim  whom  the  gracious  gods  hare  given^ 
Sure  omen  and  first  fruits  of  rictory. 
A  woman  leads  the  train,  young,  beaudful, . . 
More  beautiful  for  that  translucent  joy, 
Flushing  her  cheek,  and  sparkling  in  her  eye ;  • . 
.II>  r  hair  Is  twin'd  with  festal  flowers,  her  robe 
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With  flowing  wreaths  adorn'd ;  she  holds  a  child, 
lie,  toOy  bedeck'd  and  garlanded  with  (lowers^ 
And,  lifting  him,  with  agile  force  of  arm, 
In  graceful  action,  to  harmonious  step 
Ac.  ordunt,  leads  the  dance.     It  is  the  wife 
Of  Tlalala,  who,  with  his  child,  goes  forth 
To  meet  her  hero  husband. 

And  behold 
The  Tiger  comes  !  and  ere  the  sliouts  and  sounds 
Of  grat Illation  cease,  his  followers  bear 
*rhe  captive  Prince.     At  that  so  welcome  sight 
Loud  rose  the  glad  acclaim ;  nor  knew  they  yet 
That  he,  who  there  lay  patient  in  his  bonds. 
Expecting  the  inevitable  lot, 
Was  Madoc.     Patient  in  his  bonds  he  lay. 
Exhausted  with  vain  efforts,  desperate  now, 
And  silently  resign'd.     But  when  the  King 
Approach'd  the  prisoner,  and  behold  his  face, 
And  knew  the  Chief  of  Strangers,  at  that  sound 
Eleftric'joy  shot  through  the  multitude, 
And 9  like  the  raging  of  the  hurricane, 
Their  thundering  transports  peaPd.     A  deeper  joy, 
A  nobler  triumph  kindled  Tlalala, 
As,  limb  by  limb,  his  eye  surveyed  the  Prince, 
With  a  calm  iierceuess.    And  by  this  the  Priests 


Approached  their  Yictiin,  clad  in  Testments  wfiite 

Of  sacrifice,  which  from  the  shoulders  fell, 

As  from  the  hreast,  imbendrag,  bread  and  straight, 

Leaving  their  Mack  arms  bare.    The  blood-red  robe^ 

'llie  turquoise  pendant  from  his  down.drawn  lip, 

The  crown  of  glossy  plumage,  whose  green  hue 

Vied  with  his  emerald  ear  drops,  mark'd  their  Chief, 

Tezozomoc :  his  thin  and  ghastly  check. 

Which, . .  save  the  tempTie  serpents,  when  he  brought 

Their  human  banquet, . .  never' living  eye 

Rejoiced  to  see,  became  more  ghastly  now, 

As,  in  Mexitli^s  name,  upon  the  Prince 

He  laid  his  murtherous  hand^     But  as  he  spake^ 

Updarted  Tlalala  his  eagle  glance. . ». 

Away  I  away  !  he  shall  not  perish  so  ! 

The  warrior  cried.  .  •  Not  tamely,  by  the  knife^. 

Nor  on  the  jaspar-stone^his  blood  shall  flow  I 

The  Gods  of  Aztlan  love  a  Warfi or  Priest !. 

I  am  their  Priest  to*day ! 

A  murmuring 
Ran  through  die  train ;  nor  waited  he  to  hear 
Denial  thence  ;  but  on  the  multitude 
Aloud  he  call'd.  • .  When  first  our  fathers  seiz'f 
This  land,  there  was  a  savage  Chief  who  stopt 
Their  progress*    Ho  had  gaia'd  the  rank  he  bow^* 
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Ey  long  probSition  :  stripes,  which  laid  his  i1e»h^ 

All  bleeding  bare,  had  forced  not  one  complaint ;: 

Not,  when  the  working. bowels  might  be  seen. 

One  moyement :  hand^bo'und^  he  had  been  cdnfin'di 

Where  myriad  Insects  on  his  nakedness 

Infix*d  their  venomous  anger,  and  no  start, 

No  shudder,  shook  hi»  frame  :  last,  in  a  net 

Suspended,  he  had  felt  the  agony 

Of  fire,  which  to  his  bones  and  marrow  pierced^ 

And  breath'd  the  suffocating  smoke  which  iiird 

His  lungs  with  fire,  without  a  groan,  a  breathy 

A  look  betokening  sense  ;  so  galldntly  "•  - 

Mad  he  subdued  his  nature.     This  b rare  mart'' 

Met  Aztlan  in  the  war,  and  put  her  Chiefs 

To  shame.    Our  Eldershare  not  yet  forgot 

How  from  the  slaughter^  brother  of  their  King 

He  stript  the  skin,  and  formM  of  it  a  drum, 

Whose  sound  affrighted  armiesi     With  this  man^ 

My  father  cop'd  in  battle  ;  here  he  led  him, 

An  offering  to  the  God  ;  and,  man  to  man, 

He  slew  him  here  in  (ight.     I  was  a  child. 

Just  old  enough  to  lift  my  fi^ther's  shield ; 

But  I  remember,  on  that  glorious  day, 

When  from  the  sacred  combat  he  return'd, 

Hia  red  hands  reeking  with  the  hot  hear('s«.bl0od^ 
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How  in  his  arms  he  tcmk  me,  and  besought 
I'he  God  whom  he  had  served,  to  bless  his  boj'. 
And  make  me  like  my  father.     Men  of  Aztlan  I 
Mexitli  heard  his  prayer !  . .  Here  I  hare  brougbl: 
The  Stranger-Chief,  the  noblest  sacrifice 
That  ever  graced  the  altar' of  the  God; 
Let  then  his  death  be  noble  1  so  my  boy 
Shall,  in  the  day  of  battle,  think  of  me  ; 
And  as  I  followed  my  brave  father^s  step». 
Pursue  my  path  of  glory* 

,  Ere  the  Priest 

Could  frame  denial,  had  the  Monarch's  look 
Bespake  absent.  .  •  Refuse  not  this,  he  cried, 
O  Servant  of  the  Gods  I  He  hath  not  here 
His  arms  ta.save  hhn  ;  and  the  Tiger's  strength 
Yields  ta  no  mortal  might.     Then  for  his  sword 
He  caird,  and  bade  Yuhidtluton  address. 
The  StiangerChieL 

Ytthidthiton  began, 
The  Gods  of  Aztlan  triumph,  and  thy  blood 
Must  wet  their  altars.     Prince,  thou  shalt  not  di^ 
llie  coward^s  death ;  but,  sworded,  and  in  fight, 
Fall  as  becomes  the  valiant.     Should  thine  ariD 
Subdue,  in  battle,  six  successive  foes, 
Life,  liberty,  and  glory,  wiU  repay 
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The  noble  conquest.     Madoc,  hope  not  this  I 
Strong  are  the  brave  of  Aztlan ! 

Then  they  loos'd 
The  Ocean  Chkf tain's  bonds  ;  they  rent  away 
His  garments  ;  and,  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy^ 
Thvy  led  him  to  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice. 
Kotind  was  that  Stone  of  blood ;  the  half  rais*d  arn 
Of  one  of  manly  growth,  who  stood  below, 
Might  rest  upon  its  height ;  the  circle  small^ 
An  active  boy  might  almost  bound  across. 
Nor  needed,  for  the  combat,  ampler  space  | 
For  in  the  centre  was  the  prisoner's  foot 
Fast  fettered  down.     Thus  fetterd  Madoc  stoodr 
He  held  a  buckler,  light  and  small,  of  cane 
O  erlaid  with  btaten  gold ;  his  sword  the  King, 
Honouring  a  noble  enemy,  had  given, 
A  weapon  tried  in  war,  «  .  to  Madoc's  grasp 
Strange  and  unwieldy :  'twas  a  broad  strong  staflT, 
Set  thick  with  transverse  stones,  on  either  side 
Keen-edged  as  Syrian  steel.     But  when  he  felt 
The  weapon,  Madoc  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  on  the  Saxon  in  his  father's  land. 
And  hope  arose  within  him.    Nor,  though  now 
Nalued  he  stood,  did  fear,  for  that,  assail 
His  f  teady  heart ;  for  of )eu  had  he  scea 


Hi»  gallani  countiymen,  with  nkked  breastoy, 
Rush  on  their  iron  coated  enemy, 
And  win  i^e  cdh^u^tt; 

N^w  halh  Tlalala 
Array'd  hlirisdrfor  battle.    First  he  dona'd> 
A  gipion,  quilted-  close  of  gossampine ; 
O'er  that  ft  jdirit^  mail  of  pl^es  of  gold, 
Bespotted  like  the  tygfer's  sp^kled  prid^, 
To  speak  }ri»  raitk  ;  it  clad  his  arms  half-way^. 
Half- way,  histhtghs  *  but  cails^&  had  he  none^ 
Nor  gauntlets,  nor  ffefet  arindur;     On  his  helm^ 
There  yawn'd  the  sembtaiice  of  a  tyger's  headj. 
The  long  white  teeth  extended,  a»  for  prey  ; 
Proud  crest,  to  blazon  his  pnond  title  forth.    . 
And  now  toward  the  fatal  stage,  equipped 
For  war,  he  went ;  when,  from  the  press  behind^ 
A  warrior's  voice  was  heard,  and,  clad  in  a^ms^, 
And  shaking,  in  his  angry  grasp,  the  svtrord, 
Ocelopan  rulsh'd  on,  and  call'd  aloud 
On  Tlalala,  and  claim'd  the  holy  fight. 
The  Tyger,  heedles^s  of  his  clamour,  sprnn^. 
Upon  the  stone,  and  tarn'd  him  td  the  war.. 
.  Fierce  leaping  forward  came  Ocelopaff , 
And  bounded  up  the  ascent,  and  seizM  his  arm  :  •  *. 
Why  wouldst  thou  rob  m^  of  a  de^  Uke  this  2r 
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Equal  our  peril  in  the  enterprize, 
Equal  our  merit ;  . .  thoir  wouldst  reap  aloir^ 
The  guerdon  !    Ne?er  shall  my  children  lift 
Their  little  hands  at  thee,  and  say,  Lo  !  there 
The  Chief  who  slew  the  White  Ring  !  . «  Tlalala 
Trust  to  the  lot,  or  turn  on  me,  and  prove, 
By  the  best  chance  to  which  the  brare  appeal^ 
Who  best  deserves  this  glory  ! 

Stung  by  wrath,. 
The  Tyger  answered  not ;  he  rais'd  his  sword. 
And  they  had  rush'd  to  battle  ;  but  the  PriestI 
Came  hastening  up,  and  by  their  common  Gods,» 
And  by  their  common  country,  bade  them  eease* 
Their  impious  strife^  and  let  the  lot  decide 
From  wbom  Mcxitli  should  that  day  receire 
Ilis  noble  victim.     Both  unsatisfied, 
But  both  obedient,  heard.     Two  equal  i^afts,. 
Ast>utwardly  they  seemM,  the  Paba  brought;. 
His  mantle  hid  their  points ;  and  Tlalala 
Drew  forth  the  broken  stave.     A  bitter  smile- 
Darken' d  his  cheek,  as,  angrily,  he  cast 
To  earth  the  hostile  lot. . .  Shedder  of  Blood, 
Thine  is  the  first  adventure  !  he  exclaim'd ; 
But  thou  may'st  perish  here !  • .  and  in  his  heavt^ 
The  Tyger  hop^d  Ocelopan  might  fall,, 
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As  sullenly  retiring  from  the  stage^ 
He  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

And  now  opposed 
In  battle,  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice, 
Prince  Madoc  and  the  Life-Destroyer  stood. 
Ihis  clad  in  arms  complete,  free  to  advance 
In  quick  assault,  or  shun  the  threaten^  blow, 
Wielding  his  wonted  sword ;  the  other,  stript, 
Saye  of  that  fragile  shield,  of  all  defence  ; 
Ills  weapon  strange  and  cumbrous  ;  and  pian'd  dowB,, 
Disabled  from  all  onset,  all  retreat. 

With  looks  of  greedy  joy,  Ocelopan 
Surveyed  his  foe,  and  wonder'd  to  behold 
The  breast  so  broad,  the  bare  and  brawny  limbsy 
Of  matchless  strength.     The  eye  of  Mailoc,  too, 
Dwelt  on  his  foe;  his  countenance  was  calm, 
Something  more  pale  than  wonted,  like  a  man 
Prepar''d  to  meet  his  death.     The  Aztcca 
Fiercely  began  the  fight ;  now  here,  now  there. 
Aright,  aleft,  above,  below,  he  wheel'd 
1  he  rapid  sword  :  still  Madoc's  rapid  eye, 
Pursued  the  motion,  and  his  ready  shield, 
In  prompt  interposition,  caught  the  blow, 
Or  turu'd  its  edge  aside.    JN'^or  did  the  Princ# 


Yet  aigi  (he  sw^ord  to  wound,  bat  held  it  forth, 

Auother  shield,  to  save  him,  till  his  hand, 

Familiar  with  its  weight,  and  shape  uncoath, 

Might  wield  it  well  to  Tengeauce.     Thus  stood  he. 

Baffling  the  impatient  enemy,  who  now 

Wax'd  wrathful,  thus  to  waste  in  idle  strokes^ 

llelterate  so  oft  his  bootless  strength* 

And  now  jet  more  exasperate  he  grew  ; 

For,  from  the  eager  multitude,  was  heavd^ 

Amid  the  din  of  undistinguish'd  sounds^ 

The  Tyger's  murmur'd  name,  as  though  they  thought. 

Had  he  been  on  the  stone,  ere  this,  besure^  ^ 

The  Gods  had  tasted  of  their  sacrifice, 

Now  all  too  long  delayed.    Then  fiercelier^ 

And  yet  more  rapidly,  he  dro^e  the  sword  ; 

But  still  the  wary. Prince  or  met  its  fall, 

And  broke  the  force,  or  bent  him  from  the  blow; 

And  now  rctirlag,  and  advancing  now, 

As  one  free  foot  permitted,  still  provok'd. 

And  baffled  still  the  sarage  ;  and  sometimes, 

AVith  cautious  streugthi  did  Madoc  aim  attack. 

Mastering  each  moment  now  with  abler  sway 

The  acquainted  sword.     But,  though  as  yet  unham^d 

In  life  or  limb,  more  perilous  the  strife 

Grew  momently ;  for^  with  repeated  strokei| 
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Bstter'd  and  broken  oovtr,  the  ^eid  huo^  loose  ;: 
And  shouts  of  triv^oiph  ftom  tiie  muliatade 
Arose^  as,,  piece^meal^  they  beheld  it  fkli, 
And  saw  the  Priflce  ezpos'd; 

That  welcome  sight^ 
Those  wekoine  soufads  ins{)ir'd  Oeelopan ; 
lie  felt  each  limb  new-strung.    Impatient  ttoar 
Of  conquest  long  delay'd,  with  wilder  rage 
He  driTcs  the  weapon ;  Madbc^s  lifted  tfWord 
Recelv'd  its  edge,  and  sfaiVer  d  with  die  bloir. 

> 

A  shriek  of  transport  Mirst  from  ali  ai*6viAd ; 
For  lo !  the  White  King,  shieldless,  w^ap#niess^ 
Naked  before  hit  fat  I  Thtft  s&tiige  fee, 
Dallying  with  the  delight  of  ylctoiy, 
Drew  back  a  momient,  to  enjoy  the  sight. 
Then  yeird  in  triutD^^h,  atid  sprang  on  to  giTO^ 
The  consummating  blow»     Madoc  beheld 
The  coming  death  ;  he  darted  up  his  hand,. 
Instinctively,  to  save,  and  caught  the  wrist 
In  its  mid  fall,  and  drove,  \f]Jth  -desperate  force^. 
The  splintered  truncheon^  of  his  broken  s^ord 
Full  in  theeneuiy's  face.     Be&eath  bis  eye 
It  bvoke  its  way,  and,  where  the  nasal  nerres* 
Branch,  in  fine  fibrils,  o^er  their  mazy  teat. 
Burst  through,  and,  slanti'tig  upward,  ia  the  bnua 
Buried  its  jagged  point. 
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Madoc  hhiwetf 
Stood  at  bts  fall  aAtonish'd,  at  escape 
Uahop'd^  and  strange  success.    Tiie  maHitade 
Beheld^  and  they  were  silent,  and  they  stood 
Gazing  in  terror.     But  far  other  thoughta 
Rose  in  the  Tjger's  heart ;  it  was  a  joy 
To  Tlalala ;  and  forth  he  sprung,  and  up 
The  Stone  of  SacriUcB,  and  caU'd  aloud 
To  bring  the  Prince  another  sWoid  and  shield^ 
For  his  last  strife.     Then  in  that  interTal, 
Upon  Ocelopan  he  fix'd  his  eyes, 
Contemplating  the  dead,  as  though  thereby 
To  kindle  in  his  heart  a  fidrcev  thirst 
For  Tengeance.     Nor  ^o  Madoc  was  the  sting 
Of  anger  wanting,  when,  in  Tlalala, 
He  knew  the  captive  whom  his  mercy  fveed, 
The  man  whose  ambush  had  that  day  destroy'd 
Young  Hoel  and  himself;  •  .for,  sure,  he  deem^di 
Young  Hoel  was  with  G  od,  and  he  himself 
At  his  death.day  arrivM.    And  now  he  graspt 
A  second  sword,  and  held  again  the  shield ; 
And  from  the  Stone  of  Blood  Ocelopan 
H^as  borne  away ;  and,  fresh  in  arms,  and  fierce^ 
With  all  that  makes  a  savage  thirst  for  war, 
Uape,  vengeance,  courage,  superstitious  hate^ 
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A  sccond^foe  came  on.     By  this  the  Prince* 
Could  wield  his  weapon  well ;  and  dt'eadiDgnow^ 
Lest,  in  protracted  combat,  he  should  stand 
Again  defoBceless,  he  put  forth  his  strength. 
As  oft  assailing  as  assail'd,  and  watch*d 
So  well  the  TygorV  motions,  and  receird 
The  Tyger's  biow»  so  warily,  and  aim^d* 
His  own  so  fierce  and  feisty  that  in  the  crowd' 
Doubt  and  alarm  pre^ail'd.     Hanqnel  grew 
Pale  at  her  husband's  danger;  and  she  clasp*d 
The  infant  to  her  breast,  whom  late  ^e  held 
On  high,  to  see  his  Tictory.    The  throng 
Of  the  beholders  sHently  look'd  on ; 
And  in  their  silence  might  at  times  be  heard 
An  indrawn  breath  of  terror ;  and  the  Priests 
Angrily  murmur*d,  that,  in  eril  hour, 
Coauocotzin  had  indulged  the  pride 
Of  vaunting  Talour,  and  from  certain  death 
Reprier'd  the  foe. 

But  now  a  rattrraur  rose 
Amid  the  multitude ;  and  they  who  stood 
So  thickly  throng'd,  and  with  such  eager  eyes 
Late  watehkl  the  fight,  hastily  now  broke  up,. 
And  with  disorder'd  (peed  and  sudden  armsi, 
Ran  to  the  city  gates.     More  eager  uow^ 
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Conscious  of  what  had  chanced,  fonght  Tlalala  ; 

And  hope  injrigorated  Madoc*8  heart ; 

For  well  he  weened  CadxraUdn  was  at  hand, 

Leading  his  gallant  friends.     Aright  he  ween'd  ; 

At  hand  Cadwallon  was  !  His  gallant  friends 

Came  from  then*  mountains  with  impetuous  speed. 

To  save  or  to  revenge.     Nor  long  endur'd 

The  combat  now  :  the  Priests  ascend  the  stone^ 

And  bid  the  Tygor  hasten  to  defend 

His  country  and  his  Gods ;  and,  hand  and  foot, 

IHndtng  the  captive  Prince,  they  bear  him  thence^ 

And  lay  him  in  the  temple.     Then  his  heart 

Resigned  itself  to  death,  and  Madoc  thought 

Of  Llaian  and  Goervyl ;  and  he  felt 

That  death  was  dreadful.     But  not  so  the  King 

Permitted ;  but  not  so  had  God  decreed  ; 

For  noble  was  the  King  of  Aztlan*s  heart, 

And  pure  his  tongue  from  falsehood  :  he  had  said| 

That  by  the  warrior^s  death  should  Madoc  die  ; 

Nor  dar'd  the  Pabas  violently  break 

The  irrevocable  word.     There  Madoc  lay 

In  solitude  ;  the  distant  battle  reached 

His  ear ;  inactive  and  in  bonds  he  lay, 

Expecting  the  dread  issue,  and  almost 

Wish'd  for  the  perils  of  the  fight  agai«. 
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Altlan  that  dajr  must  triumph  or  must  falK 

Then  swoard  and  mace  on  helm  and  buckler  rangy 

And  hurtling  j are] ins  ivhirr'd  along  the  sky. 

Kor  when  th^y  hurlM  the  jaTelin,  did  the  sons 

Of  Aztlan,  prodigal  of  weapons,  loose 

The  lance,  to  serye  them  for  no  second  stroke ; 

A  line  of  ample  measure  still  retained 

The  missile  shaft ;  and  when  the  blow  was  spent, 

Swiftly  the  dexterous  spearman  coil'd  the  string. 

And  sped  again  the  artificer  of  death. 

Rattling,  like  summer  hailstones,  they  descend^ 

But  from  the  Britons'  ivon  panoply, 

BafHed  and  blunted,  fell ;  nor  more  ayaird 

The  stony  fakhfon  there,  whoso  broken  edge 

Inflicts  no  second  wound ;  nor  profited, 

On  the  strong  buckler  or  the  crested  helm, 

The  knotty  clab  ;  though  fast,  in  blinding  showers^ 

Those  javelins  fly,  those  heavy  weapons  fall 

M^ith  stunning  weight.  Meantime,  with  wonted  strength 

The  men  of  Gwyneth  through  their  fenceless  foes 

Those  lances  thrust,  whose  terrors  had  so  oft 

Affray *d  the  Saxons,  and  whose  home«*driven  poinfi 

So  oft  had  pierced  the  Normen's  knightly  arms. 

Little  did  then  his  pomp  of  plumes  bestead 

The  Aztcca^  or  glittering  pride  of  gold, 
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Against  the  temper^  sword ;  little  his  casque, 

Oay  with  its  feathery  coronal,  or  drest 

In  graven  terrors,  when  the  Briton's  hand 

DroTe  in,  through  helm  and  head,  the  spiked  mace  ; 

Or  swung  its  iron  weights  >?ith  shattering  sway. 

Which  where  they  fell,  destroy'd.    Beneath  those  arms 

The  men  of  Aztlan  sunk ;  and  whoso  dropt. 

Dead  or  disabled,  him  his  comrades  bore 

Away,  with  instant  caution,  lest  the  sight 

Of  those  whom  they  had  slaughtered  might  inspire 

The  foe  with  hope  and  courage.     Fast  they  fell, 

And  fast  were  resupplied,  man  after  man 

Succeeding  to  the  death.     Nor  in  the  town 

Did  now  tiie  sight  of  their  slain  countrymen. 

Momently  carried  in,  and  pil'd  in  heaps, 

Create  one  thought  of  fear.   Hark !  through  the  streets 

Of  Aztlan,  how  from  house  to  house,  and  tower 

To  tower  reiterate^  Pay nal ton's  name 

Calls  all  her  sons  to  battle !  at  whose  name 

All  must  go  forth,  and  follow  to  the  field 

The  Leader  of  the  Armies  of  the  Gods, 

Whom,  in  his  unseen  power,  Mexitli  now 

Sends  out  to  lead  his  people,    Tifiey^  in  crowds,  • 

Throng  for  their  weapons  tp  the. House  of  Arms, 

Beneath  their  guardian  Deity  prest .  *.' J, 
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Through  yparis  of  peace  ;  and  there  the  Pabas  8too4* 

"Within  the  templccourt^  and  dealt  around 

The  ablution  of  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 

Bidding  them,  with  the  holy  beterage, 

Imbibe  diviner  Talont,  fttrength  of  arm 

Not  to  be  wearied,  hope  -of  tictorjr, 

And  certain  faith  of  endless  joj  in  Hearcn, 

Their  sure  reward.  . .  Oh  !  happy,  cried  the  Priests, 

Your  brethren  who  have  fallen  !  already  they 

Hare  join'd  the  company  of  blessed  sorxh  ; 

Already  thfey,  with  song  and  httrtnony, 

And  in  the  dante  of  beauty,  are  gone  forth, 

To  follow,  d^wn  his  western  path  of  light, 

Yon  Sun,  the  Prince  of  Glory,  from  the  world 

Retking,  to  the  palace  of  his  rest. 

Oh,  happy  they,  who  for  their  country's  cause, 

And  for  their  Gods,  shall  die  the  brare  man's  death  ! 

Them  will  their  country  consecrate  with  praisi^ ! 

Them  will  the  <JodS  revjrard ! . .  They  heard  the  Priests, 

Intoxicate,  and  from  th^  gatie  swarmed  out, 

Tumultuous  to  tfa^  fight  of  martyrdom. 

But  wheft'Ckd#ftlloii,  etery  motnerft, 'satw 
The  encfitiies  increase,  and  with  what  rage 
Of  drunken  Talour  to  the  fight  they  rosh*d, 


He^  against  that  impetaonB  attack, 
As  best  he  could,  providing,  form'd  (he  tn>opf 
Of  Britain  i^to  one  collected  mass. 
Three  equal  tides  it  offer'd  to  the  foe, 
Close  and  compact ;  no  multitnd^  could  break 
The  condens*d  strength  :  its  narrow  point  prest  on^ 
Entering  the  throng's  resistance,  like  a  wedge, 
Still  from  behkid  impelled.     So  thought  the  Chief 
Likeliest  the  gates  of  A^tlan  might  be  gatnM, 
And  Hoel  and  the  Prince  preserr'd,  if  yet 
They  were  among  mankind.     Nor  could  the  force 
Of  hostile  thousands  break  that  strength  condens'd, 
Against  whose  iron  sides  the  nfream  of  war 
Roird  unaTailing,  as  the  ocean  waves, 
Which,  idly,  round  some  insulated  rock, 
Foam  furious,  warning,  wldi  their  silvery  smoke, 
The  mariner  far  off.     Nor  could  the  point 
Of  that  compacted  body,  thongh  it  bore, 
Right  on  the  foe,  and,  with  united  force, 
Pressed  on  to  enter,  through  the  multitude 
Wiii  now  its  difficult  way ;  as  where  the  sea 
Pours  through  some  straight  its  violent  waters,  swoln 
By  llriand  fresh,  vninly  the  oarmen  there, 
With  all  their  weight  and  strength,  essay  to  drive 
Their  galley  through  the  pass,  the  stress  and  strain 
Availing  scarce  to  stem  the  impetuous  stream.    . 

F  2 
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And  hark !  abore  the  deafeaiog  din  of  &^t 
Another  •hout,  heard  like  the  thnnder.peaiy 
Amid  the  war  of  winds !  Lincoya  comes, 
Leading  the  mountain-dwellers.     From  the  shock 
Aztlan  recoird.     And  now  a  second  troop 
Of  Britons  to  the  town  advanced,  for  war 
Impatient,  and  reTenge.     Cadwallon  these, 
With  .tidings  of  their  gallant  Prince  enthrall'd, 
Had  summoned  from  the  ships.    That  dreadful  tale 
Roused  them  to  fury.     Not  a  man  was  left 
To  guard  the  fleet ;  for  who  could  haye  endur'd 
That  idle  duty  ?  who  could  haTe  endured 
The  long,  inactive,  miserable  hours, 
And  hope,  and  expectation,  and  the  rage 
Of  maddening  anguish  ?  Ririd  led  them  on ; 
In  whpm  a  brother's  love  had  cali'd  not  up 
More  spirit-stirring  pain,  than  trembled  now 
In  every  British  heart ;  so  dear  to  all 
Was  Madoc.     On  they  came ;  and  Aztlan  then 
Had  fled  appaii'd ;  but  in  that  dangerous  hour 
Her  faith  presenr'd  her.     From  the  gate,  her  Priests 
Hushed  desperate  out,  and  to  the  foremost  rank 
Forced  their  wild  way,  and  fought  with  martyr  zeal. 
Through  all  the  host  contagious  fury  spread  : 
Nor  b^id  the  sight  that  hour  enabled  them 
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Ta  mightier  efforts,  had  Mexitli,  clad 

In  all  his  imaged  terrors,  gone  before 

Their  way,  and  driven  upoa  his  enemies 

His  giant  dub,  destroying.     Then  more  fkrce 

The  conflict  grew  ;  the  din  of  arms,  the  yell 

Of  sarage  rage,  the  shriek  of  agony. 

The  groan  of  death,  commingled  in  one. sound 

Of  undistinguished  horrors  ;  while  the  Sun, 

Retiring  slow  beneath  the  plain's  far  Terge,    . 

Shed  o'er  the  quiet  hills  his  fading  light. 


Silent  and  solitary  is  thy  Tale, 

Caermadoc  I  and  how  melancholy  now 

That  solitude  and  silence  !  • .  broad  noon.day^ 

And  not  a  sound  ol  human  Kfe  is  there  I 

The  fisher's  net,  abandoned  in  his  haste^ 

Sways  idly  in  the  waters  ;  in  the  tree, 

Which  its  last  stroke  had  pierced,  the  hatcbet  hang»; 

The  birds,  beside  the  mattock  and  the  spade, 

Hunt  in  the  new-tiurn*d  n»ould,  and  fearlessly 

Fly  through  the  cage-work  of  the  imperfect  wall  ;. 

Or  through  the  vacant  dwelling's  open  doot> 

Pass  and  repass  secure. 

la  Madoc's  house, 
And  on  hts  bed  of  reeds,  Goervyl  lies,. 
Her  face  toward  the  ground.     She  neither  weeps^ 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans j  toa  Strang  her  agonj 
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tor  ootwar d  sign  of  aQguTshy  sind  for  prayer 
Too  hopeless^  was  the  ill ;  and  though,  at  tiiue»^ 
The  pioas  exclamation  past  her  lips^ 
Thj  will  be  done !  jet  wa»  that  utterance 
Rather  the  breathing  of  a  broken  heart, 
Than  of  a  soul  resign'd,    Merryn  beside^ 
Hangs  oyer  his  dear  miistres»  silently, 
Haying,  no  hope  nor  comfort  to  bestpw, 
Nor  aught  but  sobs,  and  unavailing  tear»» 
The  women  of  Caermadoc,  like  a  flock 
Collected  in  their  panic,  stand  aroun4 
The  house  of  their  Lost  leader ;.  and  they,  too^ 
Are  mute  in  their  despafr..    Llaian  alone 
Is  absent,  wildly  hath  she  wander'd  forth. 
To  seek  her  child,  and  such  the  general  woe, 

r 

That  none  hath  maark'd  her  absence..    Yet  haye  they^ 
Though  unprotected  thus,  no  selfish  £ear; 
The  sudden  evil  had  destroyed  all  thought, 
All  sense,  of  pcesent  danger  to  themselves, 
AIL  foresight. 

Yet  new  terrors  !  Malinal', 
Panting  with  speed,  bursts  In^  and  takes  the  arm# 
Of  Madoc  down.     Goenryl,  at  that  sound} 
Started  in  sudden  hope  ;  but  when  she  saw 
The  Azteca,  she  uttex'd  a  faint  scKeam 
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Of  wrongfal  fear,  remembering  not  the  proofii 
Of  kis  tried  truth,  nor  recognbing  aught 
In  those  known  features,  sare  their  hostile  hue. 
But  he,  by  worser  fear  abating  soon 
Her  vain  alarm,  ezclaim'dy  I  saw  a  band 
Of  Hoamen  coming  up  the  straits,  for  ilt, 
Besnre,  for  Amalahta  leads  them  on. 
Buckle  this  harness  on,  that,  being  ann*d, 
1  ukAj  defend  the  entrance. 

Scarce  had  she 
Fasten'd  the  breast.plate  with  her  trembling  han&. 
When,  flying  from  the  sight  of  men  in  arms. 
The  women  crowded  in.     Hastily  be  seiz'd 
The  shield  and  spear,  and  ou  the  threshold  took. 
His  stand ;  but,  waken'd  now  to  provideot  thought, 
Goerryl,  following j  helm'd  him.     There  was  now 
No  time  to  gird  the  bauldric  on  ;  she  held 
Her  brother's  sword,  and  bade  him  look  to  her 
For  prompt  supply  of  weapons  ;  in  herself 
Being  resolr'd  not  idly  to  abide. 
Nor  unprepar*d  of  hand  or  heart  to  meet 
The  issue  of  the  danger,  nor  to  die 
Reluctant  now. 

Rightly  had  they  divin'd 
The  Hoaman's  felon  purpose.     When  he  heard 
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The  fate  of  Madoc,  from  hia  mother's  eye 
He  masked  his  secret  joy,  and  took  his  arms. 
And  to  the  rescue  with  the  foremost  band. 
Set  forth.     But  soon,  upon  the  way^  he  toTd 
The  associates  of  bis  crime,  that  now  their  hour 
Of  triumph  was  arrived ;  Caermadoc,  left 
Defenceless,  would  become,  with  all  its  wealth, 
The  spoilers'  easy  prey,  raiment  and  arms 
And  iron  ;  skins  of  that  sweet  bererage, 
Which  to  a  sense  of  its  own  life  could  stir 
The  joyful  blood  ;  the  women,  aboTe  all, 
Whom  to  the  forest  they  might  bear  away. 
To  be  their  slaves,  if  «o  their  pleasure  was  ; 
Or,  yielding  them  to  Aztlan,  for  such  prize 
Receive  a  royal  guerdon.     Twelve  there  were. 
Long  leagued  with  him  in  guilt,  who  turn'd  aside. 
And  they  have  reach'd  Caermadoc  now,  and  now 
Rush  onward,  where  they  see  the  women  fly  ; 
When,  on  the  threshold,  clad  in  Cimbric  arms, 
And  with  long  lance  protended,  Malinal 
RebuTs  them  from  the  entrance.     At  that  sight 
Suddenly  quail'd,  they  stood,  as  midnight  thieves 
Who  find  the  m.ister  waking  ;  but  ere  long, 
Gathering  assured  courage,  as  they  saw 
No  other  guard,  pressed  forward,  and  essayed 
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To  turn  his  spear  aside.    Its  9tead>r  poinf. 

True  to  the  impelling  strength,  held  on,  and  thrust 

The  foremost  through  the  breast,  and  breath  and  blood 

Followed  the  re- drawn  shaft.     Nor  seem'd  the  strife 

Unequal  now,  though,  with  tberr  numbers,  they 

Beleaguer'd  in  half- ring  the  door,  where  he, 

The  sole  defender,  stood.     From  side  to  side. 

So  well  and  swiTily  did  he  reer  the  lance,. 

That  erery  enemy  beheld  its  point 

Aim'd  at  himself  direct.     But  chief  on  one 

Had  Malmal  his  deadly  purpose  fix'd, 

On  Amalahta  ;  by  his  death  to  quell 

The  present  danger,  and  cut  off  the  root 

Of  many  an  eTil,  certain  else  to  spring 

From  that  accursed  stock.     On  him  his  eye 

Tum'd  with  more  eager  wilfulnesa,  and  dwelt 

With  keener  ken  ;  and  now,  with  sudden  step 

Sending  his  body  on,  at  him  he  driyes 

The  meditated  blow  :  but  that  ill  Prince, 

As  chiefly  sought,  so  chfefly  fearing,  swerr'd 

Timely  aside  ;  and  ere  the  Azteca 

Recorer'd  from  the  frustrate  aim,  the  spear 

Was  seized,  and  from  hb  hold,  by  ^ress  and  weight 

Of  numbers  wrcnch'd.     He,  facing  still  the  foe. 

And  holdlftg^  at  arm's  length  the  targe^  put  ba«k 
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His  hand,  and  call'd  Goerryl,  and  from  her 
Recelr'd  the  sword  ;  •  •  in  tine,  for  the  enemjr 
Prest  on  so  near;  that  haTing  now  no  scope 
To  raise  his  arm,  he  dro?e  the  blade  straight  om 
It  enter'd  at  the  mouth  of  one  who  stood 
With  face  aslant,  and  glanced  along  the  teeth 
Through  to  the  ear,  then,  sliTertng  downward,  left 
The  cheek-flap  dangling,     lie,  in  that  same  poini 
Of  time,  as  if  a  single  impulse  gave 
Birth  to  the  double  action,  dash'd  his  shield 
Against  another's  head,  with  so  fierce  swing 
And  sway  of  strength,  that  thh  third  enemy 
Fell  at  his  feet.    Astounded  by  such  proof 
Of  prowess,  and  by  unexpected  loss 
Dismay'd,  the  foe  gave  back,  beyond  the  reack 
Of  his  strong  arm ;  and  there  awhile  they  stoody 
Beholding  him  at  bay,  and  counselling 
How  best  to  work  their  Tengeance  upon  him^ 
Their  sole  opponent.    Soon  did  they  beheld 
The  Tantage,  overlook'd  by  haaty  hope, 
How  vulnerable  he  stood,  hiB  arms  and  thight 
Bare  for  their  butt.     At  once  they  bent  thc^ir  bowa; 
At  once  ten  arrows  fled  :  Severn,  shot  in  Yain, 
Rung  on  his  shield  ;  but,  with  iinhappier  mank. 
Two  shafts  hung  qui? ei4ng  in  bis  leg ;  a  thtcil 
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Below  the  shoulder  pierced.     Then  Maiinal 

Groaned,  not  for  augaish  of  his  wounds,  but  grief 

And  agony  of  spirit ;  yety  resolv'd 

To  his  last  gasp  to  guard  that  precious  post. 

Nor  longer  able  to  endure  afoot, 

He,  falling  on  his  knees,  receir^d,  unhann'd, 

Upon  the  shield,  now  ample  for  defence, 

Their  second  shower,  and  still  defied  the  foe* 

But  they,  now  sure  of  conquest,  hasten  on. 

To  thrust  him  down,  and  he,  too,  felt  his  strength 

Ebbing  away.     Goervyl,  in  that  hour 

Of  horror  and  despair,  collected  still, 

Caught  him,  and  by  the  shoulders  drew  htm  in ; 

And,  calling  on  her  cfomrades,  with  their  help 

Shut  to  the  door  in  time,  and  with  their  wi  ight 

Secur'd  it,  not  their  strength  ;  for  she  alone, 

Found  worthy  of  her  noble  ancestry. 

In  this  emergence,  felt  her  faculties 

All  present,  and  heroic  strength  of  heart. 

To  cope  with  danger,  and  contempt  of  death. 

Shame  on  ye,  British  women !  shame  \  exclaim*d 

The  daughter  of  King  Owen,  as  she  saw 

The  trembling  hands  and  bloodless  countenance 

Pale  as  sepulchral  marble  ;  silent  some ; 

Others^  with  womanish  cries^  lamenting  now 
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That  ever,  in  unhappy  hour»  they  left 

Their  native  land  ; .  •  a  pardonable  fear ; 

For  hark,  the  war-whoop  I  sound,  whereto  the  howl 

Of  tygers  or  hyenas,  heard  at  night 

By  captife  from  barbarian  foes  escap'd. 

And  wandering  in  the  pathless  wilderness, 

Were  music.     Shame  on  ye  I  Goervyl  cried  ; 

Think  what  your  fathers  were,  your  husbands  what^ 

And  what  your  sons  should  be !     These  savages 

Seek  not  to  wreak  on  ye  immediate  death  ; 

So  are  ye  safe,  if  safety  such  as  this 

Be  worth  a  thought ;  and  in  (he  interval 

We  yet  may  gain,  by  keeping  to  the  last 

This  entrance,  easily  to  be  maintained 

By  us,  though  women,  against  foes  so  few,  • ; 

Who  knows  what  succour  chance,  or  timely  thought 

Of  our  own  friends  may  send,  or  Proridence, 

Who  slumbcreth  not  i  •  •  While  thus  she  spake,  a  hand 

In  at  the  window  came,  of  one  who  sought 

That  way  to  win  the  entrance.    She  drew  out 

The  arrow  through  the  arm  of  JVlaliual, 

With  gentle  care, . .  the  readiest  weapon  that|  •  • 

Ami  he'd  it  short  above  the  bony  barb, 

And,  auding  deeds  tu  words,  with  all  her  might 

She  stabb'd  it  through  the  handL    The  sudden  paia 
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ProTok'd  a  ciy,  and  badL  the  sarage  fell, 
Loosening  his  hold,  and  maim'd  for  fisirtfaer  war* 
Nay  I  leave  tbat  entranee  open  I  she  exclaim'd 
To  one  who  wonid  have  des'd  it)  . .  who  comes  next 
Shall  not  go  thence  so  cheaply  t .  •  for  ^e  now 
Had  taken  np  a  spear  to  guard  that  way, 
Easily  guarded,  even  by  feifiale  might, 
O  heart  of  proof!  whatn'ow  avails  thy  wortb 
And  excellent  courage  ?  for  the  savage  foe. 
With  mattock  and  with  spade,  for  other  use 
Designed,  hew  now  upon  the  door,  and  rend 
The  wattled  sides  ;  and  they  within  shrink  bacly 
For  now  it  splinters  through^  . .  and  lo,  die  way 
Is  open  to  the  Spoiler  I 

Then  once  more^ 
Collecting  hb  last  strength,  did  Malinal 
Rise  on  his  knees,  and  over  him  the  maid 
Stands  with  the  ready  spear,  she  guarding  hinr 
Who  guarded  her  so  well.     Rous'd  to  new  forc#* 
By  that  exaonpled  valour,  and  with  will 
To  atchieve  one  service  yet  before  he  died, .  • 
If  death  indeed,  as^  sure  he  thought,  were  nigh^  •  •> 
Malinal  gathered  up  his  fainting  powers; 
And,  reaching  forward,  with  a  blow  that  thnini 
Uis  body  on,  upoa  the  knee  he  smote 
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One  Hoaman  uore,  and  brought  Mb  to  the  groimA. 

The  foe  fell  oyer  him  ;  bat  he,  prepar'd, 

Threw  him  with  sudden  jerk  aside,  and  roie 

Upon  one.hand,  and,  with  the  other,  plnnged 

Between  his  ribs  the  mortal  blade.    Meantim* 

Amalahta,  mshing,  in  blind  eagerness,  - 

To  seize  Goervjl,  set  at  naught  the  power 

Of  female  hand,  and,  stooping  as  he  came, 

Beneath  hf  r  spear.point,  thovght  with  lifted  arm 

To  turn  the  thrust  aside.     But  .he  drew  back, 

And  lower'd  at  once  the  spear,  with  aim  so  wire. 

That  on  the  front  it  met  him,  and  {rfoogh'd  ip 

The  whole  scalp.length.    He,  bUnded  by  the  bloocL 

Stagger'd  aside,  escaping,  hy  that  chance, 

A  second  push,  else  mortal.    And  by  this. 

The  women,  learning  courage  from  despair^ 

And  by  Goervyl's  bold  example  fir'd. 

Took  Uart,  and  rushing  on  with  one'accord, 

Drore  out  the  foe.    Then  took  they  hope ;  for  Ae« 

They  saw  bnt  seven  remam  in  plight  for  war ; 

And,  knowing  their  own  number,  in  the  prld^ 

Of  strength,  caught  up  stones,  st«««,  or  axe,  or  ,pei«., 

lo  hoshle  vse  converting  whatsoe'er 

The  hasty  hand  could  seise.    Such  fierce  attack 

Confu»d  the  riiffiui  baad  j  aor  had  they  toom 
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To  urn  the  arrow^  nor  to  speed  the  spear^ 
Each  now  beset  by  many.    But  their  Prince^ 
Still  mindful  of  his  purport,  call'd  to  them,  •  •        * 
Secure  my  passage  while  I  bear  away 
The  White  King's  Sister  ;  haying  her,  the  law 
Of  peace  is  in  our  power. . .  And  on  he  went 
Toward  Goervyl,  and,  with  sudden  turn, 
While  on  another  foe  her  eye  was  fix'd, 
Ran  in  upon  her,  and  stuopt  down,  and  claspt 
The  Maid  above  the  knees,  and  throwing  her 
Over  his  shoulder,  to  the  valley  straits 
Set  oflf :  . .  ill  seconded  in  ill  attempt  ; 
For  now  his  comrades  are  too  close  beset 
To  aid  their  chief,  and  Mervyn  hath  beheld 
His  Lady's  peril.     At  the  sight,  inspir'd 
With  force,  as  if  indeed  that  manly  garb 
Had  cloth*d  a  manly  heart,  the  Page  ran  on^ 
And  with  a  bill-hook  striking  at  his  ham, 
Cut  the  back  sinews.     Amalahta  fell  ; 
The  Maid  fell  with  him  ;  and  she  first  hath  risen, 
W^hile,  grovelling  on  the  earth,  he  gnash'd  his  teeth 
For  agony.     Yet,  even  in  those  pangs. 
Remembering  still  revenge,  he  turn'd  and  seiz'd 
Goervyl'^  skirt,  and  pluck'd  her  to  the  ground^ 
And  roU'd  himself  upon  her^  and  e&say'd 
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To  kneel  upoR  her  breast ;  bvt  she  dench'd  fast 

His  bloody  locks,  and  drew  him  down  aside, 

Faint  now  with  anguish,  and  with  loss  of  blood ; 

And  Menrjn,  coming  to  her  help  again. 

As  once  again  he  rose,  around  the  neck 

Seiz'd  him,  with  throttling  grasp,  and  held  him  down. 

Strange  strife  and  horrible !  •  •  till  Malinal 

Crawrd  to  the  spot,  and  thrust  into  his  groia 

The  mortal  sword  of  Madoc  ;  he  himself, 

At  the  same  moment,  fainting,  now  no  more 

By  his  strong  will  upheld,  the  service  done* 

The  few  surviving  traitors,  at  the  sight 

Of  their  fallen  Prince  and  Leader,  now,  too  late, 

Believed  that  some  diviner  power  had  given 

These  female  arms  strength  for  their  overthrow, 

Themselves  prov*d  weak  before  them,  as,  of  late, 

Their  God,  by  Madoc  crushed. 

Away  they  fled 
Toward  the  valley  straits  ;  but  in  the  gorge 
Eriilyab  met  their  flight ;  and  then  her  heart, 
Boding  the  evil,  smote  her,  and  she  bade 
Her  people  seize,  and  bring  them  on  in  bondsj 
For  judgcfment.    She  hierself,  with  quicken'd  paae^ 
Advanced,  to  know  the  worst ;  and  o'er  the  dead 
She  cast  a  rapid  glance,  and  knew  her  son. 
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She  tntfw  him  by  his  ganatftits,  hj  the  worK 
Of  her  owB  hands ;  for  now  bis  fkeo,  be8inea«'*€t- 
And  black  with  gove,  and  stiffen'd  in  its  pangs. 
Bore  of  the  life  no  semblance.  •  •  God  is  good ! 
She  cried,  and  closed  her  ejelida,  and  her  lips 
Shook,  and  her  coantcnance  changed.  But  in  her  bcastt 
She  queird  the  nataral  feeling.  • .  B#ar  aavay 
These  wretehes  I . .  to  her  followers  she  exciaiin'd  ; 
And  root  them  from  the  earth.    Then  she  approaohid: 
Goeryyl,  who  was  pale  and  tremblbg  now, 
Exhausted  with  p^st  effort ;  and  she  tock 
Gently  the  maiden's  tremulous  hand,  and  said,, 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Stater !    At  that  toioa' 
Of  consolation,  from  her  dreamy  statoi 
Goerry],  to  a  sense  of  all  her  woe,, 
Awoke^  ftnd  burst  into  a  gush  of  tears. 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister!  cried  the  Qaceny 
Eren  as  He  strengthens  me.     I  would  not  raise 
Deceitful  hope,  • .  but  in  His  htod,  eren  yet, 
The  issue  lmng» ;  and  He  is  merdfuL 

Yea,  daughter  ol  Aberfraw,  take  thou  hope  1 
For  Madoc  lives ! .  .be  lives,  to  wield  the  sworiBt 
Of  xighteous  Teogeatacei  and  accompUsk  all;. 
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MadoCy  meantime,  in  bdnda  and  solitode. 

Lay  listeDing  t#  the  tamo  It.    Hoht  hit  heart 

Panted !  hem^  then,  with  frititleH  ttro^Ui,  he  stiiOf» 

And  struggled  for  entaergemetiti  as  the  6omi 

Of  battle,  from  witlu>at  the  citj,  came ; 

While  all  things  near  were  still,  nor  foot  of  maa 

Nor  Toice,  in  that  deserted  part,  were  heard. 

At  length  one  light  and  solitary  step 

Approach'd  the  place  ;  a  woman  cross'd  the  door» 

From  Madoc's  busy  miad  her  image  pass'd, 

Quick  as  the  form  that  caused  it ;  bat  not  so 

Did  the  remembrance  fly  from  Coatel, 

That  Madoc  lay  in  bonds.     That  thought  possesa^d 

Her  soul,  and  made  her,  as  she  garlanded 

The  fane  of  Coatlantona  with  floweis^ 

Tremble  in  strong  emotioo. 
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It  was  now 
The  hour  of  dusk  ;  the  Pabas  ail  were  gone^ 
Gone  to  the  battle  ;  •  •  none  could  see  her  steps  ;: 
The  gate  was  nigh.     A  momentary  thought 
Shot  through  her  ;  she  delay'd  not  to  reflect, 
But  hasten*d  to  the  Prince,  and  took  the  knife 
Of  sacrifice,  that  by  the  altar  hung, 
And  cut  his  bonds,  and,  witft  an  eager  eye^ 
Motioning  haste  and  silence,  to  the  gate 
She  Icdhim.     Fast  along  the  forest  way. 
And  fearfully,  he  foUow'd  to  the  chasnt. 
She  beckon'd,  and  descended,  and  drew  out 
From  underneath  her  vest,  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  call'd,  so  fine  the  twig» 
T^'hich  knit  it,  where,  confined,  two  fire.flies  gaYO 
Their  lustre*     By  that  light  did  Madoc  first 
Behold  the  features  of  his  lovely  guide  ; 
And  through  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  gloom*, 
He  followed  in  full  trust. 

Now  hare  they  reach*d 
The  abrupt  descent ;  there  Coatel  held  forth 
Her  living  lamp,  and  turning,  with  a  smile. 
Sweet  as  good  Angels  wear  when  they  present 
Their  mortal  charge  before  the  throne  of  Heaveo^ 
She  show'd  where  little  Hoel  slept  belom. 
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Poor  cbiid !  he  lay  upon  that  rerj  spot. 
The  lasj:  whereto  his  feet  had  follow*d  her ; 
And,  as  he  slept,  his  hand  was  on  the  bones 
Of  one,  who,  years  agone,  had  perishM  there  ; 
There,  -on  the  place  where  last  his  wretched  eyes 
Could  catch  the  gleam  of  day.     But  when  the  Toioe 
The  welUknown  voice  of  Madoc  waken'd  him, .  • 
His  Uncle's  voice,  • .  he  started,  with  a  scream 
That  echo'd  through  the  cavern's  winding  length, 
And  stretched  his  arms  to  reach  him.    Madoc  hush*d- 
The  dangerous  transport,  rais'd  him  up  the  ascent^ 
And  follow'd  Goatel  again,  whose  face, 
Though  tears  of  pleasure  still  were  coursing  dowB| 
Betokened  fear  and  haste.     Adown  the  wood 
They  went ;  and,  coasting  now  the  lake,  her  eye 
First  what  they  nought  beheld,  a  light  canoe, 
Moor'd  to  the  bank.     Then  in  her  arms  she  took 
The  child,  and  kiss'd  him  with  maternal  love, 
And  placed  him  in  the  boat ;  but  when  the  PrincOi 
With  looks  and  gestures  and  imperfect  words, 
Such  as  the  look,  the  gesture,  well  explained, 
Urged  her  to  follow,  doubtfully  she  stood  ; 
A  dread  of  danger,  for  the  thing  she  had  done, 
Came  on  her,  and  Lincoya  rose  to  mind. 
Almost  she  had  resolv'd ;  but  then  she  thought 
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TTf  lier  dear  fatb^,  whcm  0iat  flight  would  ta^re 
Alone  In  age ;  hom  he  would  weep  fot  lik&ty 
A I  oneHmoog  the  dead,  and  to  the  :graTe 
Go  sorrowiEig ;  or,  if  ever  it  wijre  Icnown 
What  she  had  dar'd,  that  oo  bis  head  the  weight 
Of  pnnishfaent  would  fall.    That  dreadful  fear 
HesolyM  her,  aud  nhe  wav'd  her  head,  aud  rais'A 
Her  hand,  to  bid  die  Prinee  depart  in  haste, 
IVith  looks,  whose  painful  seriousness  forbade 
All  farther  effort.     Yetuawlliingly, 
And  l>oding  evil,  Madoc  from  the  shore 
¥u8h'd  off  his  little  boiit.    She  on  its  way 
Stood  gazing  for  a  moineiit,  lost  in  thought. 
Then  struck  into  the  woods. 

Swift  through  the  lAm 
Madot^s  isftrong  jmn  impeird  the  Hgfat  canoe. 
Fainter  and' fainter,  to  his  distant  ear, 
The  sound  of  battle  came ;  and  now  the  MooU 
Aroaaiii -hea>eoi,  and  pour^  o^r  lakeund  land 
^  soft  and  meUow^ng  ray*    Along  the  stuNCe 
Llaian  was  wandering,  with  distracted  steps, 
And  groaning  for  her  child.     She  saw  ihe  boat 
Approach ;  and  us  ^i  Madoc's  naked  limbs. 
And  on  his  countenalice,  the  moonbeam  fell. 
And  as  ^  «aw  the  boy  in  that  dim  light. 
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It -seemed  as  though  the  Spirits  of  the  deaj 
Were  moVing  on  the  ff aters ;  and  she  stood 
With  open  Ilps^  that  breath*d  ti5t,  and  fix^d  ejref. 
Watching  the  unreal  shapes  :  but  when  the  boat 
Drew  nigh,  and  Madoc  landed,  and  she  saw 
His  step  substantial,  and  the  child  came  near, 
Unable  then  to  more,  or  speak,  or  breathe, 
Down  on  the  sand  she  sunk. 

But  wh^o  can  Mi^ 
But  who  can  feel,  her  agony  of  joy, 
When,  by  the  Prince's  care  restored  to  sense, 
She  recogniz'd  her  child,  she  heard  the  name 
Of  mother  from  that  Toice,  which,  sure,  she  thought 
Had  pour'd  upon  some  Priesfs  remorseless  ear 
Its  last  vain  prayer  for  Hfe.     No  tear  relieVd 
The  insup[fo'rtabl(3  feeling,  that  conviils^d 
Her  swelling  breast.    She  look'd^  and  Iook*d,  and  fett 
The  child,. lest  Some  delusion  should  have  mockM 
Her  soul  to  madness  ;  then  the  gushing  joy 
Burst  forth,  and  wkh  caresses  and  with  tears 
She  mingled  broken  prayers  of  thank  to  hearen* 

And  now  thePrJnce,  When  joy  had  had  its  course, 
Said  to  her,  Knowest  thou  the  mountain  ^ath  ? 
For  I  w«uM  to  the  battle.     Btit  at  4bat, 
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A  sudden  damp  of  dread  came  over  her,  •  • 
t)  leave  us  not  1  she  cried  ;  lest  haply  ill 
Should,  have  befallen  !  for  I  remember  now, 
How  in  the  woods  I  saw  a  savage  band 
Making  toward  Caermadoc,  and  I  hid, 
Lest  they  should  stop  ray  going.     God  forefend 
The  evil  that  I  fear  1 . .  What !  Madoc  cried, 
Were  ye  then  left  defenceless  ?  • .  She  replied, 
All  fled  to  arms  :  there  was  no  time  for  thought. 
Nor  counsel,  in  that  sudden  ill ;  nor  one 
Of  all  thy  pepple,  who  could,  in  that  hour, 
Have  brook*d  homeiiKiuty,  when  thy  life  or  death 
Hung  on  the  chance. 

Now  God  be  merciful  I 
Cried  he  ; . .  for  of  Goervyl  did  he  think. 
And  the  cold  sweat  started  at  every  pore.  • , 
Give  me  the  boy  I  • .  he  travels  all  too  slow. 
Then  in  his  arms  he  took  him,  and  sped  on. 
Suffering  more  painful  terrors,  than,  of  late,' 
His  own  near  death  provok'd.     They  held  their  way 
In  silence  up  the  heights  ;  and  when,  at  length. 
They  reach'd  the  valley  entrance,  there  the  Prince 
Bade  her  remain,  while  he  went  on,  to  spy 
The  footsteps  of  the  spoiler.     Soon  he  saw 
Men,  in  the  moonlight,  stretch'd  upon  the  ground  ^ 
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And  qaitkehitig  then  hit  pace,  ia  worSe  alarm^ 

Along  the  ^hade,  with  cautious  step,  he  moy'd 

Toward  one,  to  seise  his  weapons  :  'twas  a  corpse  ; 

Nor  whether,  at  the  sight,  to  hope  or  fear 

Yet  knew  he.    But  anon,  a  steady  light^ 

As  of  a  taper,  seen  in  his  own  home^ 

Confftfted  him  ;  and,  drawing  nearer  now^ 

He  saw  his  sister  on  her  knees,  beside 

The  rushes,  minlstfering  to  a  wounded  man. 

Safe  that  the  dear  one  liv*d,  then  back  he  sped. 

With  joyfcA  haste,  and  summoned  Llaian  on, 

And  ip  loud  talk  adranced.     Erillyab  first 

Came  forward  at  the  sound  ;  for  she  had  fulth 

To  trust  the  Toice.  •  .They  Hve  !  they  Ihre !  she  cried; 

God  hath  redeecTi'd  thern  !  •  •  Ntir  the  maiden  yet 

BelieT'd  the  actual  joy  :  like  otie  astound. 

Or  as  if  struggling  with  a  dream,  she  stood, 

TiH  he  came  close,  and  spread  his  arms,  and  calPd, 

GoerTyl !  . . .  and  she  fell  in  his  embrace. 

« 

But  Madoc  lingered  not ;  his  eager  soul 
Was  in  the  war  ;  in  haste  he  donn'd  his  armi^  ^ 
And,  as  he  felt  his  own  good  sword  again. 
Exulting  play'd  his  heart.  •  •  Boy,  he  exclaim'd 
To  MerTyn,  arm  thyself,  and  follow  me  i 

TOL.    IK  « 
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For,  in  thU  conquest^  ^e  shall  break  tke  power 
Of  our  bloodthirsty  foe  :  and,  is  thine  age, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish,  when  young  men  crowd  itfomi^ 
To  hear  thee  cbroikicle  their  father  s  deeds, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wiih  to  add,**  ABd  I,  too^  fought 
In  that  day's  conflict  ? 

Merry n's  cheek  tuni'dpale 
A  moment,  then,  with  terror  all  suflus'd, 
Grew  fever-red.    Nay,,  nay  I  G.oerryl  cried. 
He  is  too  young  for  battles !  •  •  But  the  Prince, 
AVith  erring  judgment^  in  that  feax«flush*d  cheek 
Beheld  the  glow  of  enterprizing  hope, 
And  youthful  courage.    I  was  such  a  boy> 
Sister !  he  cried,  at  Counsyllt ;  and  that  day. 
In  my  first  field,  with  ^tripling  arm,  smote  down 
Many  a  tall  Saxon,    S^idst  thou  uot  but  now, 
How  bravely,  ia  the  ^q^  of  yesterday, 
lie  flesh'd  his  sword, . .  and  wouldst  thou  keep  him  hete^ 
And  rob  him  of  his  glory  ?     See  his  cheek  ! 
How  it  hath  crimson'd  at  the  unworthy  thought  I 
Arm  !  arm  !  and  to  the  battle  1 

Uow  her  heart 
Then  panted  !  how,  with  late  regret,  and  vaia^ 
Senena  wish'd  Goervyl  then  had  heard 
Ihe  secret,  trembling  on  her  lips  so  oft, 
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^  -oft  by  isbame  withheld.    She  thought  that  bow 
"She  could  haye  fairn  tipoa  herXady's  neck 
And  told  her  all ;  but  when  she  saw  the  Prince^ 
Imperioas  shame  forbade  her,  and  she  felt 
It  were  an  easier  tWng  to  die  than  speak. 
ATaird  riot  now  regi-et  or  female  fear ! 
She  maird  her  deHcate  Umbs  ;  beneath  the  plats 
Gompress'd  her  bosom  ;  t>n  her  golden  locks 
The  helmet's  oYerheavy  load  she  placed ; 
Ilong  from  her  neck  the  shield ;  and^  though  the  sword 
Which  swung  beside  her  lightest  she  had  chosen, 
Though  in  her  hand  she  held  the  slenderest  spear. 
Alike  unwieldy,  for  the  maideii's  grasp, 
The  IS  word  and  ashen  lance.     Ikit  as  she  toudi'd 
The  murderous  point,  an  icy  shudder  ran 
Through  eyery  fibre  of  her  trembling  frame ; 
And,  overcome  by  womanly  terror  then,  \ 

The  damsel  to  Goervyl  turned,  aod  let 
Her  breastplate  fatl,  and  on  he^  bosom  placed 
'llie  Lady's  hand,  and  hid  her  face,  and  cried 
Save  me  !  The  warrior,  who  beheld  the  act,* 
And  heard  irot  the  low  voices  with  angry  eye 
Glow'd  ^n  the  seemly  boy  of  feeble  heart. 
But,  in  Goervyl,  joy  had  overpowered 
The  wonder ;  joy,  to  find  the  boy  she  lov*d 
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^Yas  one,  to  whom  her  heart  with  closer  lore 
Might  ding ;  and  to  her  brother  she  exclaim'd| 
She  must  not  go  !     We  women  in  the  war 
Hare  done  onr  parti. 

A  mement  Madoc  dwelt 
On  (he  false  Mervyn,  with  an  eye  Grom  whence 
Displeasure  did  not  wholly  pass  away. 
Nor  loitering  to  resolre  Lore's  riddle  now, 
To  Malinal  he  turned,  where,  on  his  conch, 
The  wonnded  youth  was  laid.  .  •  True  friend,  said  he, 
And  brother  mine, . .  for,  truly,  by  that  name 
J  trust  to  greet  thee,  •  •  if,  in  this  near  fight. 
My  hour  should  oyertake  me, . .  as  who  knows 
The  lot  of  war  ?  . .  Goenryl  hath  my  charge 
To  qnite  thee,  for  thy  serrice,  with  herself  ; 
That  so  thou  mayest  raise  up  seed  to  me 
Of  mine  own  blood,  who  may  inherit  here 
The  obedience  of  thy  people  and  of  mine.  •  • 
Malinal  took  his  hand,  and  to  his  lips 
Feebly  he  prest  it,  saying.  One  boon  more. 
Father  and  friend,  I  ask  !  • .  if  thou  shouldst  meel 
Yuhidthiton  in  battle,  think  of  me« 
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jn^rciful  God  !  how  horrible  is  night 

Upon  the  plain  of  Aztlan  !  there  the  shout 

Of  battle,  the  barbarian  yell,  the  bray 

Of  dissonant  instruments^  the  clang  of  arms,. 

The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death, 

In  one  wild  uproar  and  continuous  din, 

Shake  the  still  air  ;  while,  orerhead,.  the  Moon^ 

Regardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  world, 

Holds  on  her  hearenly  way.    Still,  nnallay'd 

By  slaughter,  raged  the  battle,  unrelax'd 

By  lengthen*d  toil ;  anger  supplying  still 

Strength  undiminish'd,  for  the  desperate  strife. 

And'lo  !  where  yonder,  on  the  temple  top, 

Blazing  aloft,  the  sacrificial  fire. 

Scene  more  accurst  and  hideous  than  the  war,. 

Displays  to  all  the  vale  ;  for  whosoe'er 

That  night  the  Aztecas  could  bear  away,. 
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Hoaman  or  Briton,  thither  wa»  he  boroe  ; 

Andy  as  thej  stretch'd  him  on  the  stone  of  bloody 

Did  the  huge  tamboar  of  the  God,  with  Toice 

liOud  as  the  thunder-peal,  and  heard  as  far, 

Proclaim  the  act  of  death,  more  Tisible 

Than  in  broad  day  light,  bj  those  midnight  fires 

Distinctlier  seen.     Sight,  that  with  horror  filPd 

The  Cjmry,  and  to  mightier  efforts  rous*d. 

Howbeit,  this  abhorr*d  idolatry 

Worked  for  their  safety  ;  the  deladed  foes^ 

Obstinate  in  their  faith,  forbearing  still 

The  mortal  stroke,  that  they  might  to  the  God 

Present  the  living  rictim,  and  to  him 

Let  the'life  flow. 

And  BOW  the  orient  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  raddy  morning,  when  the  Princo 
Came  to  the  field.    He  lifted  up  his  voice, 
And  shouted  Macloc  !  Madoc  1  1  hey  who  heard 
The  cry,  astonish'd,  turn'd  ;  and  when  they  saw 
The  countenance  his  open  helm  disclos'd. 
They  echo'd,  Madoc  !  Madoc  I  Through  the  host 
Spread  the  miraculous  joy,  •  •  lie  ilres  !  he  li;ves  t 
He  comes  himself  in  arms !  • .  Lincoya  heard, 
As  he  had  rais'd  his  arm  to  strike  a  foe. 
And  stay'd  the  stroke,  and  thrust  him  offy  and  cried, 
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Go,  tell  the  tidings  tto  thy  coufntrymen, 
Madoc  is  in  die  war !  Tell  tiieiii  his  God 
Hath  set  the  White  King  free !     Astonishment 
Seiz'd  on  the  Azteca .;  on  all  who  heaird, 
Amazement  and  dismajr ;  and  Madoc  now 
Stood  in  the  foremost  battle,  and  his  sword,  •  • 
His  own  good  sword,  •  •  flashed,  like  the  sudden  death 
Of  lightning  in  their  eyes. 

The  King  of  Aztlan 
Heard  and  beheld^  and  in  his  noble  heart 
Heroic  hope  arose.     Forward  he  moT'd, 
And,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  front  to  front, 
EnconnterM  Madoc.     A  strong  staturM  man 
Coanocotzin  stood,  one  well  who  knew 
The  ways  of  war,  and  never  yet,  in  fight, 
Had  found  an  equal  foe.     Adown  his  back 
Hung  the  long  robe  of  feath<T'd  royalty  ; 
Gold  fenced  his  arms  and  legs  ;  upon  his  helm 
A  sculptured  snake  protends  the  arrowy  tongue ; 
Around,  a  coronet  of  plumes  arose. 
Brighter  than  beam  the  rainbow  hues  of  light, 
Or  than  the  eYening  glories,  which  the  sun 
Slants  o'er  the  moving  many.colour'd  sea. 
Such  their  surpassing  beauty ;  bells  of  gold 
Embo&s'd  his  glittering  helmet,  and  where>r 
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Tbetr  sound  was  heard,  there  lay  the  press  of  wai^. 
And  Death  was  busiest  these.    Orer  the  breast, 
And  o'eft  the  golden  breastpljEkte  e£  the  Sing, 
A  feathery  cuirass,  beautiful  taeye, 
Light  as  the  Kobe  of  peace,  yet  strong  to  save  ; 
For  the  sharp  faulchion's  baffled  edge  would  glider 
F/tpm  its  smooth  so^ness.  .  On  his  arm.  he  held. 
A  buckler,  overlaid  with  beaten  goM  ;   -.    ^ 
And  so  }ie  stood,  guardingHiis  thighs  and  legs, 
His  breast  and  shouldelrs  also,  with  the  length 
Of  his  broad  shield. 

Oppos'd,  in  mail  complete 
Stood  Madoc  hi  hk^  strength.    -The  flexible -cllailif' 
Gave  play  to  his  full  muscles,  and  displayed 
How  broad  his  shoulders,  and  his  ample'breast. 
Small  was  his  shield,  there  broadest  where  it  fenced 
The  well  of  life,  and  gradual  to  a  point 
Lessening  ;  ste^l-strong,  and  wieldy  in  his  grasp». 
It  bore  those  blazon 'd  eaglets,  at  whose  sight^ 
Along  the  Marches,  ow  where  holy  Dee 
Through  Cestriaiv  pastures  roUs  his  tamer  stream, 
So  oft  the  yeoman  had,  in  da>ys  of  yore. 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  the  horn^ 
And  warden,,  from  the  castle.tower,  rung  ou% 
The  loud  alarum-bell,  heard  far  and  wide., 
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Upon  his  helm  no  sculptur'd  dragon  sate, . 
Sate  no  fantastic  terrors  ;  a  white  plume 
Nodded  aboTe^  far.seen,  Abating  like  foam 
On  the  war.tempest.     Man  to  man  they  stood, 
The  King  of  Az'tlan  and  the  Ocean  Chief. 

Fast^  on  the  interrenrng  bnckler,  fell  * 
The  Azteca's  stone  faulehioa;     Who  hath  watched 
The  midnight  lightnings  of  the  summer  storm, 
That,  with  their  awefnl  blaze,  irradiate  heaven, 
Then  leave  a  blacker  night  ?  so  quick,  so  fierce, 
Flashed  Madoc*s  sword,  which,  like  the  serpent's  tongue/ 
SeeWd  double,  in  its  rapid  Svhirl  of  light.* 
Unequal  arms  !  for  on  the  British  shield  * 
Avaird  not  the  stone  faulchion*s  brittle  edge, 
And^  in  the  golden  buckler,  Madoc's^word 
Bit  deep.     Coanocotzin  saw,  and  dropt 
Th^  unprofitable  weapon,  and  receiv'd 
His  ponderous  club, . .  that  club,  beneath  whose  forceps 
Driven  by  his  father* s  arm,  Tepollomi 
Had  fallen  subdued,  • .  and  fast  and  fierce  he  drov» 
The  ma9sy  weight  on  Madoc.     From  his  shield, 
The  deadening  force,  communicated,  ran 
Up  his  stnnn*d  arm  ;  anon,  upon  his  helm. 
Crashing,  it  came i ;  •  his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  brainv 

g6 
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Siram  (fizzy,  •  •  he  recoils^  • .  he  leela,  •  •  ttgain  • 
The  club  descends. 

That  danger  f  o  himself 
Recaird  (he  Lord  of  Ocean.     On  he  sprang. 
Within  the  failing  weapon's  cnrre  of  death, 
Shunning  its  frustrate  aim,  and  breast  to  breast 
He  grappled  with  the  Ring.     The  plknt  mall 
Bent  to  his  straining  Hmbs,  whHe  plates  of  gold. 
The  featherj  robe,  the  buckler^  amplltade^ 
Cumbered  the  Azteca,  and  from  his  arm, 
Oench'd  in  the  Briton's  mi^tj  grasp,  at  once 
He  dropt  the  impeding  buckler,  and  let  fall 
The  unfasten'd  club  :  which  when  the  prince  beheld, 
Hct  thrust  him  off,  and,  drawing,  back,  rcsum'd 
The  sword,  that  from  his  wrist  suspended  hung. 
And  twice  he  smote  the  king ;  twice  from  the  qaUt 
Of  plumes  the  iron  glides;  and  lo  !  the  King, 
So  well  his  soldiers  watch  their  monarch's  need, 
Shakes  in  his  hand  a  spear. 

Bat  now  8  crj 
Burst  on  the  ear  of  Madoc,  and  he  saw 
Ihrougb  opening  ranks,  where  Uriea  was  contej'i 
A  captive,  to  his  death.    Grief  then,  and  shame 
And  rage  inspired  him.    With  a  mighty  blow 
He  cleft  Coanocotsin's  helm  -,  expos'd 
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The  monarch  tiood  |  • .  agaiti  the  thttnder.strolw 

Came  on  him,  a«d  he  fell.  • .  The  mttllitiide,^ 

Forgetful  of  their  country  and  themsclres, 

Crowd  round  their  dying  King.     Madoc,  wboie  ey# 

Still  followed  Urien,  call'd  upon  his  men^ 

And,  through  the  broken  armj  of  the  foe, 

Prest  to  his  rescue. 

Bnt  far  off  the  old  man 
^as  borne  irith  furions  speed.     Ririd  alone 
Pursued  his  path,  and  through  the  thick  of  war 
Close  on  the  captors,  with  avenging  sword, 
Followed  right  on,  and  throngh  the  multitude, 
And  throngh  the  gate  of  Aztlan,  made  his  waj,- 
And  through  the  streets,  till,  from  the  temple^^mouiidi 
The  press  of  Fabas  and  the  populace 
RepeU'd  him,  while  the  old  man  was  hurried  up. 
Hark  !  that  rnfemal  tambour  !  o'er  the  lake 
Its  long  loud  thunders  roll,  and  through  the  hills, 
Awakening  all  their  echoes.     Ye  accurst, 
Ye  blow  the  fall  too  soon  !     Ye  dogs  of  Hell, 
The  Hart  is  yet  at  bay ! . .  Thus  long  the  old  man, 
As  one  exhausted  or  resigned,  had  lain, 
Resisting  not ;  but,  at  that  knell  of  death, 
Springing  with  unexpected  force,  he  freed 
His  feet,  and  shopk  the  Pabas  from  their  hold, 
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And,  with  his  armed  hand,  between  the  eje9L 
Smote  one  so  iternly,  that  to  earth  he  fell, 
Bleeding,  and  all  astound.     A  man  of  jjroof.  . 
Wai^Urien  in  his  day  ;  thought  worthiest,  • 

In  martial  thewe»  and  manly  discipline. 
To  train  the  sons  of  Owen.    He  bad  lost 
Youth*s  supple  slight ;  yet  still  the  skili  reniain*d| 
And  in  his  stiffen'd  limbs  a  strength,  which  yet 
Might  put  the  young  to  shame.     And. now.  he  sete 
liis  back  against  die  altar,  resolute 
Not  as  a  yictim,  by  the  knife  to  die, 
But  in  theact  of  battle,  as  became 
A  man  grown  grey  in  arras  :  and  in  his  heart* 
There  was  a  liring  hope  ;  fot  now  he  knew 
That  Madoc  liv'd,  nor  could  the  struggle  long 
•Endure  against' that  arm. 

Soon  was  the  way 
Ijaid  open  by  the  sword  ;  for,  side  by  side, 
l*he  brethren  of  Aberfraw  mow'd  their  path  ; 
And,  following  close,  the  Cymry  dri?e  along, 
Till  on  thv"  summit  of  the  mound,  the  cry 
Of  victory  rings  al^jid.     The  temple  floor, 
So  often  which  had  reek'd  with  innocent  blood. 
Steams  now  with  righteous  slaughter.     Franticl]^, 
Iit.th.?  wil^fiiry  of  their  desperate  z^al^ 
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The  Priests  crowd  round  the  God,  and  with  their  knlve»^ 

Hack  at  the  foe,  and  call  on  him  to  save,  • », 

At  the  altar,  at  the  Id^Fs  foot  they  fall. 

Nor  with  less  frenzy  did  the  maltitude 

Flock  to  idefend  their  GoA    Fast  as  they  feU^, 

New  victims  rash'd  upoa  the  British  sword ; . 

And  snre  that  day  had  rooted  from  the  earth 

The  Aztecas.  and  on^their  conquerors  drawn  ^ 

Promiscuous  ruin,  had  not  Madoc  now 

Beheld  fi*om  whence  the  fearless  ardour  sprang  ;  »  «  ; 

Thoy  saw  Mezitli ;  momently  they  hop'd 

That  he  would  rise  in  vengeance.    Madoc  seiz'd^ 

A  massy  club,  and  from  his-azure  throne 

Shatter'4  the  giant  idol. 

At  that  sight 
The  men  of  Aztlaii  pause  ;  .so  was  their  pause- 
Dreadful,  as'wh?n  a  multitude  eJtpect 
The  Earthquake's  second  shock.     But  when  they  saw«r 
Earth  did  not  open,  nor  the  tem>ple  fall 
To  crush  their  impious  enemies,  dismayed, 
They  felt,  themselves  forsaken  by  their  Gods  ; 
Then  from  their  temples  and  their  homes  they  fled^, 
And,  leaving  Aztlan  to  the  conqueror, 
Sought  th«  near  city,  whither  they  had  sent 
Ihbeir.woflfteni,  timely  s{iv!d« 
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But  Tlmlals, 
Witb  gnming  fviy  nr  tbe  dinger  grew. 
Raged  in  the  battle ;  but  Ynbidt^ton 
Still  with  calm  coonge,  till  no  hope  remaia'd^ 
Fronted  the  mshlbg  foe.    When  all  was  rain, 
When  hack  within  the  gate  Cadwallen's  force^ 
Resistless,  had  conpelPd  them,  then  the  Chief 
Caird  on  the  Tjger,  • .  JM  ns  bear  from  henco 
The  dead  Ocelopan,  the  slaughtered  King ; 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  lefl» 
O  Tlalala  !  •  •  The  Tyger  wept  with  rage, 
With  generous  anger.    To  the  place  of  death. 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  noble  dead  were  stretch'd, 
They  fought  their  way.  Eight  warriorsjoin'd  their  shield^ 
On  these,  a  bier  which  well  beseemed  the  dead. 
The  lifeless  Chiefs  were  kid.    Yuhidthiton 
Caird  on  the  people,  •  •  Men  of  Aztlan !  yet 
One  effort  more !     Bear  hence  Ocelopan, 
And  saTe  the  body  of  your  noble ILing  ! 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  left  ! 
That  whoso  heard,  with  wailing  and  loud  cries, 
Prest  round  the  body  .bearers ;  few  indeed, 
For  few  were  they,  who,  in  that  fearfal  hour, 
Had  ears  to  hear, . .  but  with  a  holy  xeal, 
A  martyr  courage^  round  the  bier  they  ranged 
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Their  bnlvrark  breasts.    So  toward  (he  farther  gato 

Thej  held  their  steadj  way,  while  oatermost| 

In  unabated  Talonr,  Tlalala 

Faced,  with  Yahidthiton,  the  foe's  pursuit 

Vain  Talour  then,  and  fatal  piety, 

As  the  fierce  conqnerors  bore  on  their  retreat^ 

If  Madoc  had  not  seen  their  perilous  strife : 

Remembering  Malinal,  and  in  his  heart 

Honouring  a  gallant  foe,  he  call'd  aloud, 

And  bade  his  people  cease  the  hot  pursuit 

So,  through  the  city  gate,  they  bore  away 

The  dead  ;  and,  last  of  all  their  countrymen,  - 

JjeaTing  their  homes  and  temples  to  the  fo^, 

Ynhidthiton  and  Tlalala  retir  d. 
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Sbttiihward  of  Aztlan  stood,  beside  the  Lake^ , 
A  city  of  the  Aztecas,  by  name 
Patamba.     Thither,  from  the  first  alarmy 
The  women  and  infirm  old  men  were  sent, 
And  children :  thither  they,  who  from  the  fight^-. 
And  from  the  fall  of  Aztlan,  had  escap'd. 
In  scatter'd  bands  repai?'d.     Their  City  losty 
Their  Monarch  slain,  their  Idols  <>Terthrown, . . . 
These  tidings  spread  dismay  ;  but  to  dismay 
Succeeded  horror  soon,  and  kindling. rage, 
Horror^  by  each  new  circumstance  increased, 
By  numbf'rs,  rage  embolden'd.     Lo  !  to  the  towny 
Lamenting  loud,  a  numerous  train  approach, 
Ijike  mountain  torrents,  swelling  as  they  go. 
Borne  in  the  midst,  upon  the  bier  of  shields, 
Tke  noble  dead  vfJ^se  seen.    To- tenfold.  g|lefi 
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Tftat  spectacle  provok'd,  to  tenfold  wr&th 
That  anguish  stung  them.  Wiih*  their  jells  and  groans 
Curses  are  mix'd,  and  threats,  and  bitter  tows 
Of  Tengeance,  full  and  speedj.    From  the  wseck. 
Of  Aztlan  who  is  saVd  ?     Tezozomoc,  . . 

« 

Chief  serrant  of  the  Gods^  their  fayour'd  Priest, 
The  Toice  hy  whom  they  speak;  young  Tlalalai 
Whom  even  defeat  with  fresher  glory  crowns  ^ 
And)  full  of  fame,  their  country's  rock  of  strength^ 
Yuhidthiton :  him,  to  their  sovereign  slain 
Allied  in,  blood,  mature  in  wisdom,  him, 
Of  valour  unsurpassable,  by  all 
Belov'd^and  honourd,  him  tlie  general  voice 
Acclaims  their  King ;  him  they  demand^  to  lead 
Their  gather'd  force  to  battle,  to  revenge 
Their  Lord,  their  Gods,  their  kinsmen,  to  redeem 
Their  altars  and  theii;  country. 

But  the  dead' 
First  from  the  nation's  gratitude  require 
The  rites  of  death.     On  mats  of  mountain  palm^ 
Wrought  of  rare  texture,  and  of  richest  hues, 
The  slaughter*d  warriors,  side  by  side,  were  laid{: 
Their  bodies  wrapt  is  many-colour'd  robes 
Of  gossampine,  bedeck'd  with  gems  and  gold. 
Tke  livid  paleness  of  the  countenance 
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A  mask  concralM,  and  IM  their  ghftttlf 

The  Fabas  atood  acound,  and,  ^ne  ^  one. 

Placed  in  their  heods  Hie  Mcred  aloe  ksves. 

With  iDjntic  forms  aad  chamctera  inscribed  ; 

And  as  each  leaf  uras^reB,  Tesozemoc 

Addresa'd  the  dead,  •  .So  aoay  ye  safely  pa«s 

Between  the  aaoontains,  which)  in  endUess  war. 

Hurtle,  with  horrible  vproar,  and  frosh 

Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.    Arm*d  with  ^hia^ 

In  safety  shall  ye  wa(k  along  the  read, 

IVhere  the  Great  Serpent,  from  hb  larid  eyea 

Shoots  lightning,  and  across  the  guarded  way 

Vibrates  his  tongae  of  fire,    ReceiTe  the  third^ 

And  cross  the  waters  where  the  Crocodile 

In  rain  expects  his  prey.    Your  passport  (ills 

Thro*  the  Eight  Draertfr;  through  the  Eight  Hills,  this; 

And  this  be  your  defence  against  the  Wind, 

Whose  fury  sweeps,  like  dust,  the  uprooted  rocks, 

Whose  keenness  cuts  the  soul.     Ye  noble  dead. 

Protected  with  these  potent  amulets, 

Soon  shall  yovr  Spirits  reach  triomphantly 

The  Palace  of  the  Sun  ! 

The  funeral  train 
MoT*d  to  Meiitli/s  temple.     First  on  high 
The  noble  dead  were  borne  :  in  loud  lament 
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Then  follow'd  aU  by  Wool  allied  to  them, 
Or  by  affection's  Toluntary  ties 
Attach*d  more  closely,  brethren,  kinsmen^  wlrea. 
The  Peers  of  Axtlan,  all  who  from  the  sword 
Of  Britain  had  escap'd,  honouriag  the  rites, 
Came  clad  in  rich  array,  and  bore  the  arms 
And  ensigns  of  the  dead.     The  slares  went  last. 
And  Dnrarfs,  the  pastime  of  the  iifing  chiefs, 
In  life  their  sport  and  mockery,  and  in  death 
Their  victims.    Wailing,  and  with  funjeral  hymnt. 
The  long  procession  mov'd.    Mexitli*s  Priest^ 
With  all  bis  servants,  from  the  temple-gate 
Advanced  to  meet  the  train.    Two  piles  w«re  bu|U 
Within  the  sacred  court,  of  odorous  wood, 
And  rich  with  gums  ;  on  these,  with  all  their  rcbes^ 
Their  ensigns  and  their  arms,  they  laid  the  dead  ; 
Then  lit  the  pile.     The  rapid  light  ran  np, 
Up  flam*d  the  fire,  and  o'er  the  darkened  sky 
Sweet  clouds  of  incense  curl'd. 

The  Pabas  then 
Perfonn'd  their  bloody  office. .  First  they  slew 
The  women  whom  the  slaughter'd  most  had  lov'd^ 
Who  most  h^d  Iov*d  the  dead.     Silent  they  went 
Toward  the  fatal  stone,  resisting  not, 
Nor  sorrowing,  nor  dismay 'd,  but,  at  it  lecni'd 
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Stann*d,  senseliess*    One  alone  there  was,  whose  chee&.| 

Was  flush'd,  whose  eye  was  animate  with  fire  ;  | 

Her  most  in  life  Coanocotzin  priz'd. 

By  ten  years  lt)Te  endear'd,  his  counsellor^ 

His  friendf  the  partner  of  his  secret  thoughts  ; 

Such  had  she  been,  such  merited  to  be.  i 

She,  afshe  baf*d  her  bosom  to  the  knife, 

Caird  on  Yuhidthiton.  . .  Take  heed,  O  King ! 

Aloud  she  cried,  and  pointed  to  the  Priests  ;  | 

Beware  these  wicked  men  !  they  to  the  war 

Forced  my  dead  Lord.  • .  Thou  knowest,  and  I  know. 

He  lov*d  the  Strangers-;  that  his  noble  mind, 

Eniighten'd  by  their  lore,  had  willingly 

Put  down  these  cursed' altars  ! . .  As  she  spake, 

They  dragged  her  to  the  stone.  . .  Nay  !  nay  !  she  cri^d. 

There  needs  not- force  !     I  go  to  join  my  Lord ! 

His  blood  and  mine  be  on  you  !  . .  Ere  she  ceas*d,. 

The  knife  was  in  her  breast;     Tezozorooc,  | 

Trembling  with  wrath,  held  up  toward  the  Sun  | 

Her  reeking  heart. 

The  dwarfs  and  sla?es  died  last.         i 

That  bloody  office  done,  they  gathered  up  j 

The  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  cofier*d  them 

Apart ;  the  teeth  with  them,  which  unconsum^di  , 

Among-the  ashes  lay,  a  single  lock 
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Sfaorn  from  the  corpe,  and  his  lip-emerald, 

^^w  held  to  be  the  Spirit's  flawless  heart, 

In  better  worlds.    The  Priest  then  held  on  higk 

The  little  ark  which  shrined  his  last  remains^ 

And  call'd  upon  the  people  ;  •  •  Lo  !  behold ! 

This  was  your  King,  the  bountiful,  the  braye, 

Coanocotzin!  Men  of  Aztlan,  hold 

His  memory  holy  !  learn  from  him  to  loye         ' 

Your  country  and  jrour  Gods ;  for  them  to  lire 

fjike  him,  like. him  to  die.    So  from  yon  Hearen, 

Where  in  the  Spring  -of  Light  his  Spirit  bathes, 

Often  shall  he  descend  \  hover  aboTe 

On  evening  clouds,  or,  plum'd  with  rainbow  wings^ 

Sip  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  warble  joy. 

flonour  his  memory !  emulate  his  worth  t 

So  saying,  in  the  temple-tower  he  laid 

The  relics  of  the  King. 

These  duties  done. 
The  living  claim  their  care.    His  birth,  his  deeds, 
The  general  love,  the  general  voice,  have  mark*d 
Yuhidthiton  for  King.     Bare-headed,  bare 
Of  foot,  of  limb,  scarf'd  only  round  the  loins. 
The  Chieftain  io  Mexitli's  temple  mov'd. 
And  knelt  before  the  God.    Tezozomoc 
King  over  Aztlan  there  anointed  him, 
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Aud  ti^cT  him,  ftmi  hallowed  cedair  Irancli, 
Sprinkled  the  holy  water.     Then  the  Priest 
In  a  black  garment  rob'd  him,  figurM  white 
%Vith  skulls  and  bones,  a  garb  to  emblem  war, 
Slaughter,  and  Tuin,  his  imperial  tasks. 
Next  in  his  hand  the  Priest  a  censer  placed  ; 
And  while  he  knelt,  directing  to  the  God 
The  steaming  incense,  thus  addressed  the  King: 
Chosen  by  the  people,  by' the  Gods  apprw'd. 
Swear  to  protect  thy  subjects,  to  maintain 
The  worship  of  thy  fathers,  to  observe 
Their  laws,  to  make  the  Sun  pursue  his  course, 
The  clouds  descend'  in  rain,  the  rivers  hold 
Their  wonted  channels,  and  the  fruits  of  earth 
To  ripen  in  their  season.     Swear,  O  Ring  ! 
And  prosper,  as  thou  hold<sst  good  thine  oath. 
He  rais'd  his  roice,  and  swore^     Then  on  his  brow 
Tezozomoc  the  crown  of  Aztlan  placed  i 
And  in  the  robe  of  emblera'd  royalty, 
Preceded  by  the  golden  wands  of  state, 
Yuhidthiton  went  forth,  anointed  King. 
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When  now  the  multitude  beheld  their  King^ 
In  gratulatiootf  of  reiterate  jo/ 
They  shout  his  name,  and  bid  him  lead  thism  on 
To  vengeance.    But  to  answer  that  appeal, 
Tezozomoc  advanced.  • .  Oh !  go  not  forth, 
Cried  the  Chief  Paba,  till  the  land  be  purged 
From  her  offence  !  No  God  will  lead  je  on, 
While  there  is  guilt  in  Aztlan.    Let  the  Priests 
Who  from  the  ruin*d  city,  have  escap'd» 
And  all  who  in  her  temples  have  perform'd 
The  ennobling  service  of  her  injur'd  Gods, 
Gather  together  now. 

He  spake ;  the  train 
Assembled,  priests  and  matrons,  youths  and  maids* 
Servants  of  Heaven!  aloud  the  Arch-Priest  began, 
The  Gods  had  favour^  Aztlan  ^  bound  for  death 
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The  White  King  laj :  oor  coantrymen  were  stroB| 
la  battle,  and  the  conquest  had  been  ours, . . 
I  speak  not  from  myself,  but  as  the  Powers, 
Whose  Toice  on  earth  I  am,  impel  the  truth, . . 
7he  conquest  had  been  ours ;  but  treason  lurk'd 
In  Aztlan,  treason  and  foul  sacrilege  $ 
And  therefore  were  her  children  in  the  hour 
X)f  need  abandon'd ;  therefore  were  her  youth 
Cut  down,  her  altars  therefore  orerthrown. 
The  White  King,  whom  ye  saw  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice,  and  whom  ye  held  in  bonds, 
Stood  in  the  foremost  fight  and  slew  your  Lord* 
Not  by  a  God,  O  Aztecas,  enlarged. 
Broke  he  his  bondage  !  by  a  mortal  hand, 
An  impious,  sacrilegious,  traitorous  hand, 
Your  city  was  betray'd,  your  King  was  slain, 
Your  shrines  polluted.     The  insulted  Power, 
He  who  is  terrible,  beheld  the  deed, 
And  now  he  call^  for  Tengeance. 

Stern  he  spake, 
And  from  Mexitli's  altar  bade  the  priest 
Bring  forth  the  sacred  water.     In  his  hand 
He  took  the  rase,  and  held  it  up,  and  cried, 
Cursed  be  he  who  did  this  deed !  Accursed 
.The  fatlier  who  begat  him,  and  the  brea«l 
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At  which  he  fed  !  Death  be  his  portion  now, 
Eternal  infamy  his  lot  on  earth. 
His  doom  eternal  horrors  !  Let  his  name, 
From  sire  to  son,  be  in  the  people's  mouth, 
Through  every  generation  !  Let  a  curse 
Of  deep,  and  pious,  and  effectual  hate. 
For  ever  follow  the  abhorred  name ; 
And  every  curse  inflict, upon  his  soul 
A  stab  of  mortal  anguish. 

Then  he  gave 
The  vase.  • .  Drink  one  by  one  !  the  innocent 
Boldly  ;  on  them  the  water  hath  no  power. 
But  let  the  guilty  tremble !  it  shall  (loir 
A  draught  of  agony  and  death  to  him, 
A  stream  of  fiery  poisoa. 

Coatel ! 
What  were  thy  horrors,  when  the  fatal  vast 
Past  to  (hy  trial,  • .  when  Tezozomoc 
Fix*d  his  keen  eye  on  thee !  A  deathiness 
Came  ovf  r  her, . .  her  blood  ran  back, . .  her  joints 
Shook  like  the  palsy,  and  the  dreadful  cup 
Dropt  from  her  conscious  hold.    The  Priest  exclaim'd. 
The  hand  of  God  I  the  avenger  manifest ! 
Drag  her  to  the  altar ! .  .  At  that  sound  of  death 
The  life  forsook  her  limb»,  and  down  she  full| 

VOL.   II.  u 
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Senseless.     TTiey  dratg'd  her  to  the  Stone  of  Blood, 
All  senseless  as  she  lay ;  . .  in  that  dread  hour 
Nature  was  kind. 

Tezozonioc  then  cried, 
Bring  forth  the  kindred  of  this  wretch  accurst, 
That  none  pollute  the  earth.     An  aged  Priest 
Came*  forth,  and  answered,  There  is  none  but  f, 
The  father  of  the  dead. 

To  death  with  him  ! 
Exclaimed  Tozozomoc  ;  to  death  with  him  ; 
And  purify  the  nation^!  . .  But  the  King 
Permitted  not  that  crime.  . .  Chief  of  the  Priests, 
If  he  be  guilty,  let  the  guilty  bleed, 
J^aid  he ;  but  never,  while  1  live  and  reign. 
The  innocent  shall  suffer.     Hear  him  speak } 

Hear  me  !  tlie  old  man  replied.    That  fatal  day 

I  never  saw  my  child.     At  morn  she  left 

ITie  city,  seeking  flowers  to  dress  the  shrine 

Of  Coatlantona  ;  and  that  at  eve 

I  stood  among  the  Pabas  in  the  gate, 

Blesbing  our  soldiers,  as  they  is8u*d  out. 

Let  them  who  saw  bear  witness.  • .  Two  came  forth. 

And  testified  AcuThua  spake  the  words 

Oftnith. 
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Fall  well  T  know,  the  old  man  pnrsti^. 
My  daughter  loT*d  the  Strangers, .  •  that  her  heart 
Was  not  with  Aztlan;.  but  trot  I  the  cause  I 
Ye  all  remember  bow  the  Maid  was  giren,  • . 
She  being,  in  tnoth^  of  all  our  Maids  the  flowelr, .  • 
In  spousals  to  Lincoya^  In'm  who  fled 
From,  sacrifice.     It  was  a  misery 
To  me  to  see  mj  only  child  condemn 'd 
In  early  widowhood  to  wiaste  ber  youth ^ . , 
My  only  and.  my  beaulifaliest  giri ! 
Chief  of  the  Priests,  you  ordered ;  I  obey*d. 
Not  mine  the  fault,  if,  when  Lincoya  fled, 
And  foi}ght  among  the  enemies,  her  heart 
Was  with  her  husband. 

He  is  innocent  f 
He  shall  not  die  !  Yuhidthiton  exclaini'd. 
Nay,  King  Yuhidthiton  !  Aculhua  cried^ 
I  merit  death.     My  country  overthrown, 
My  daughter  slain,  alike  demand  on  me 
That  justice.     When  her  years  of  ministry 
Vow'd  to  the  temple  had  expir'd,  my  love, 
My  selfish  love,  still  sufler*d  her  to  give 
Her  youth  to  me,  by  filial  piety 
In  widowhood  detained.     That  selfish  crhne 
Heavily, . .  heavily, . .  I  expiate  I 
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But  I  am  -old  ;  und  slie  was  all  to  me. 

O  King  YuhidthitoD,  I  ask  for  deatk ; 

In  mercy,  let  me  die  !  crael  it  were 

To  bid  me  waste  away  alone  in  age, 

By  the  slow  pain  of  grief.  . .  Give  me  the  knife 

Which  pierced  my  •daughter's  bosom  ! 

The  old  mas 
MoT'd  to  the  altar  ;  none  oppos*d  his  way  ; 
With  a  firm  hand  he  buried  in  his  heart 
Tiie  4«ekin|;  blade,  and  fell  upon  his  child. 
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A  transitoiy  gloom  that  sight  of  death. 

Impressed  upon  the  assembled  multitude*;. 

But  sooQ  the  brute  and  unreflecting,  crew 

Turn'd  to  their  sports.     Some  bare  their  olive  limbS|, 

And  in  the  race  contend  ;  with  hopes  and  fears. 

Which  reuse  to  rage,  some  urge  the  mimic  war. 

Here,  one  upon  his  ample  shouldt  m  bears 

A  comrade's  weight,  upon  whose  h(  ad  a  third 

Stands  pois*d,  like  Mercurj  in  act  to  fly. 

There,  other  twain  upon  their  shoulders  prop 

A  forked  beam,  while  on  its  height  the  third, 

To  nimble  cadence,  shifts  his  glancing  feet, 

And  shakes  a  plume  aloft,  and  wheels  around 

A  wreath  of  bells,  with  modulating  sway. 

Here,  round  a  lofty  mast  the  dancers  move 

Quick,  to  quick  mubic  ;  from  its  top  aftix'd, 

Each  holds  a  coloured  cord,  and,  as  they  weave 
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Tli€  iromplex  crossings  of  the  mazj  dance, 

The  checqaer'd  network  twists  around  the  tree 

lu  intennixtore  of  harmonious  hues. 

Bat  now  a  shout  went  forth,  the  Flyers  monnt^ 

And  from  all  meaner  sports  the  multitude 

Floct  to  their  faTourite  pastime.     In  the  ground. 

Branchless  and  bark'd,  the  trunk  of  some  tall  pine 

Is  planted ;  near  its  summit  a  square  frame  ; 

Four  cords  pass  through  the  perforated  square. 

And  fifty  times  and  twice  around  the  tree, 

A  mystic  number,  are  entwm'd  above. 

Four  Aztecas,  equipp'd  with  wings,  ascend. 

And  round  them  bind  the  ropes  ;  anon  they  ware 

Their  pinions,  and,  upborn  on  spreacBng  ptnmeai. 

Launch  on  the  air,  and  wheel  in  circling  fiight, 

The  lengthened  cords  untwisting  as  they  fly. 

A  fifth  above,  upon  (he  periltnis  point 

Dances,  and  shakes  a  flag  ;  and'  on  the  frame, 

Others,  tlie  while,  maintain  their  giddy  stand, 

1  ill  now,  with  many  a  round,  the  wheeling  cords 

iJruw  ucar  their  utmost  length,  and  toward  the  ground 

The  aerial  circlers  speed  ;  then  down  the  ropes 

They  spring,  and^  on  their  way,  from  line  ta  lino 

Leap,  while  the  shouting  multitude  endure 

A  shuddering  admiratioak  •    * 
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Oil  such  sports, 
Their  feelings  cenfter^d  id  the  joy  of  sight, 
The  muliitude  stood  gazing,  when  a  man, 
Breathless,  aad  with  broad  eyes,  c«ime  running  on^' 
His  pale  >ips  treiAbilng,  and  his  bloofdless  cheek 
Like  one  who  meefo  a  lion  in  his  path. 
The  fire  !  the  fire  !  the  temple  !  he  exclaim'd  ; 
Mexitii !  .  • .  They,  ast^fikh*d  at  his  worda, 
Hasten  toward  the  wonder,  • .  and  behold  ! 
The  innei*  fane  tssbeeted  white  with  tire. 
Dumb  with  affright  they  stood ;  the  enquiring  King 
Look*d  to  Teaosomcrc  ;  the  Ptiest  replied, 
I  go !  the  Gods  protect  rae !  .  •  and  therewith; 
He  entered  boldly  in  the  houM  of  iame. 
But  instant  bounding  with  inebriate  joy, 
He  issues  forth.  , .  The  God  !  the  God  !  he  cries. 
Joy  !  . .  joy ! . .  the  God ! . .  the  viaible  hand  of  Hearea ! 
Repressing  then  his  transport,  •  •  Ye  all  know 
How  that  iu  Aztlad  Madoc's  impious  'hand 
Destroyed  Mexitli's  Image  ; . .  it  is  here, 
Unbroken  and  the  same ! . .  Towatd  th«  gate 
They  press  ;  they  see  the  Giant  Iddl  there, 
1  he  serpent  gitding  him,  his  neck  with  hearts 
Beaded,  and  tn  hi^  hand  the  clftb, . .  even  such 
As  oft  in  Aztlan,  on  his  azure  throne^ 
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Thoy  had  aJor*d  the  God,  they  see  him  nofr^ 

Unbroken  and  the  same  ! . .  Again  the  Priest 

Euter'd  ;  again  a  second  joy  inspired 

To  frenzy  aU  a(ound  ; . .  foe  forth  Jie  came, 

Shjuting  with  .4^w  delight,  •  •  for  in  bis  hand 

'i  be  banner  of  the  nation  he  apheld, 

That  banner  to  their  fathers  sent  from  Heafen^ 

JBy  them  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

He  motion*d  silence,  and  the  crowd  were  stilL 
Peo;>Ie  of  Aztlan!  he  began,  when  first - 
Your  fathers  from  their  native  land  went  forth, 
In  search  of  better  seats,  this  banner  came 
From  Heayen.    The  Famine  and  the  Pestilence 
Had  been  among  them  ;  in  their  hearts  the  spring. 
Of  courage  was  dried  up  :  with  midnight  fires 
Radiate,  by  midnight  thunders  heralded, 
This  banner  came  from  Heaven  ;  and  with  it  cam# 
Health,  Talour,  victory.     Aztecas  !  again 
The  God  restores  the  blessing.     To  the  God 
Move  now  in  solemn  dance  of  grateful  joy  ^ 
Exalt  for  him  the  song.. 

1  hey  formed  the  dance. 
They  rais'd  the  hymn,  and  sung  Mexitli's  praise.. 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  T^niWe, 
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Mexidi,  guardian. God  !  • .  From  whence  art  thoxky 
O  Son  of  Mystery  ?  From  whence  art  thou, 
Whose  sire  thy  mother  knew  not  ?  She  at  ere 
Waik'd  in  the  temple  court j  and  saw  from  fleavea 
A  plume  descend,  as  bright  and  beautifnl^ 
As  if  some  spirit  had  embodied  there 
I'h^  rainbow  hues,  or  dipt  it  in  the  light 
Of  setting  suns.     To  her  it  floated  down ; 
She  placed  It  in  her  bosom,  to  bedeck. 
The  altar  of  the  God  ;  she  sought  it  there  ; 
Amay'd,  she  found  it  not ;  amaz'd,  she  felt 
Another  life  infused. . .  From  whence  art  thou,. 
O  Son  of  Mystery  ?  From  whence  art  thou^ 
Whose  sire  thy  mother  knew  not  ? 

Grief  was  hf  rs, 
Wonder  and  grief,  for  life  was  in  her  womb, 
And  he^  stern  children  with  reyengeful  eyes 
Belield  thiir  mother's  shame.     She  saw  their  frowns, 
Sbe  knew  their  plots  of  blood.     Where  shall  she  lojk 
For  succour,  when  her  sons  conspire  her  death? 
Where  hope  for  comfort,  when  her  driughter  whets 
The  impious  knife  of  murder  ?  . .  From  her  wotnbi 
The  voice  of  comfort  came,  the  timi  ly  aid  ; 
Already  at  her  breast  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
When  forth  Mexit.l  leapt,  and  in  his  hand.. 
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The  afngry  8|>ear,  to  ptinish  and  to  sAre. 
Glory  to  th«e,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mexltli,  guardian  God  ! 

Arise  and  sate, 

Mexitli,  save  thy  people  !  Dreadful  otsey 

Arise,  redeem  thy  city,  and  rerenge  ! 

An  impious,  an  impenetrable  foe, 

Hath  blackened  thine  own  altars,  with  the  blood 

Of  thine  own  priests  ;  hath  dash'd  thi^e  Im^ge  dowB. 

In  Tain  did  ralonr's  naked  breast  oppose 

^  heir  mighfy  arms  ;  in  rain  the  feeble  sword 

On  their  impenetrable  mail  Was  driven. 

pfot  against  thee,  Avenger,  shall  those  arms 

Avail,  nor  that  impenetrable  mail 

ilesist  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  wrath. 

Arise,  go  forth  in  anger,  and  destroy ! 
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Aztlan,  meantime,  presents  a  hideous  scene 

Of  slaughter.    The  hot  sunbeam,  in  her  streets, 

Parch*d  the  bloodpools;  the  slain  were  heap*d  in  hills; 

1  he  yictors,  stretch'd  in  every  shade, 

With  unhelm'd  head»,  reclining  on  their  shields, 

Slept  the  deep  sleep  of  weariness.     Ere  long, 

To  needful  labour  rising,  from  th«  gates 

They  drag  the  dead,  and,  with  united  toil. 

They  dig  upon  the  plain  the  general  grave. 

The  grave  of  thousands,  deep  and  wide  and  long. 

Ten  such  they  delv'd,  and  o'er  the  multitudes, 

Who  leveird  with  the  plain  the  deep.dug  pits. 

Ten  monumental  hills  they  heap'd  on  high. 

Next,  horrdr  heightening  joy,  they  overthrew 

Th«  skull-built  towers^  the  files  of  human  heads, 
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And  earth  to  earth  consign'd  them.     To  the  flames 

They  cast  the  idols,  and  upon  the  wind 

Scatter  d  their  ashes  ;  then  the  tempks  fell, 

Whose  black  and  putrid  walls  were  scal'd  with  blood, 

And  not  one  stone  of  those  accursed  piles 

Was  on  another  left. 

Vic{oriOus  thus 
In  Aztlan,  it  behoT'd  the  Cymrj  now 
There  to  collect  their  strength,  and  there  await. 
Or  thence  with  centered  numbers  urge,  the  war. 
For  this  was  Ririd  mission'd  to  the  ships, 
For  this  Lincoya  from  the  hills  inyites 
Erillyab  and  her  tribe.     There  did  not  breathe 
On  this  wide  world,  a  happier  man  that  dajr, 
Than  young  Lincoya,  when,  from  their  retreat. 
He  bade  his  countrymen  come  repossess 
The  land  of  their  forefathers ;  proud  at  heart 
To  think  how  great  a  part  himself  had  borne 
In  their  revenge,  and  that  beloved  one, 
The  gentle  saviour  of  the  Prince,  whom  well 
He  knew  his  own  dear  loTe,  and  for  the  deed 
Still  dearer  Iov*d  the  dearest,     tioand  the  youth. 
Women  and  childnn,  (he  infirm  and  old, 
Gather  to  hear  his  tale  ;  and  as  th'y  stood 
With  eyes  of  steady  wonder,  outstretched  necks^ 
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And  open  lips  of  listeDing  eagerness, 

Fast  p1ay*d  the  tide  of  triumph  in  his  fein^, 

Flushed  his.  brown  cheek,  and  kindled  his  dark  eye. 

And  now,  reposing  from  his  toil  awhile, 

Liqcoya,  on  a.  crag  aboYe  the  straits. 

Sate  nndemcath  a  tree,  whose  twinkling  leayes 

Sung  to  the  gale  of  noon.     Ayayaca 

Sate  by  him)  in  the  shade  :  The  old  man  had  loT*d 

The  youth  beside  him  from  his  boyhood  up. 

And  still  would  call  him  boy.    They,  sate,  and  watched 

The  laden  bisons  winding  down  th^  way, 

The  nrultitude,  who  now  with  joy  forsook 

Their  desolated  dwellings ;  and  their  talk 

Was  of  the  days  of  sorrow,  when  they,  groan'd 

Beneath  the  intolerable  yoke,  till,  sent 

By  the  great  spirit  o*er  the  pathless  deep, 

Prince  Madoc,  the  Deliverer,  came  to  save* 

As  thus  they  commun'd,  came  a  woman  up, 

Seeking  Lincoya  ;  'twas  Aculbua's  slave, 

1  he  nurse  of  Coatel.     Her  wretched  eye, 

Her  pale  and  livid  countenance,  foretold 

Some  tale  of  misery,  that  his  life.blood  ebb'd 

In  ominous  fear.     But  when  he  heard  her  words 

Of  death,  he  seiz'd  the  lance,  and  rais'd  his  arm^ 

To  strike  the  blow  of  comfort. 
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TIbe  old  man 
Caught  his  uplifted  hand.  .  •  O'er-hasty  bojr, 
Quoth  be,  regain  her  y^t,  if  she  Was  dear  1 
Seek  thy  beloved  in  the  Land  of  Souls, 
And  beg  her  from  the  Gods.     1  he  Gods  wiil  hear^ 
And,  in  just  recompense  of  faarl«M  faith^ 
Restore  their  chai^. 

The  miserable  yonth 
Turn'd,  at  his  words,  a  hesitating  eye. 
I  knew  a  prisoner, . .  so  the  old  man  pursued^ 
Or  hoping  to  beguile  the  youth's  despair-. 
With  tales  thftt  suited  th^  despair  of  youth, 
Or  credulous  himsielf  of  what  he  lold^ . . 
I  knew  a  prisoner  once,  who  weleom'd  death 
With  merriment  and  songs,  and  joy  of  heart, 
Because,  he  said,  the  friends  whom  he  lov'd  best 
Were  gone  before  him  to  the  Land  of  Souls  ; 
Nor  would  they  to  resume  their  mortal  state, 
Eyen  when  tha  keeper  of  the  Land  allowed, 
Forsake  its  pleasures  ;  therefore  he  rejoiced 
To  die,  and  join  them  there,     I  questioned  hisl^ 
How  of  these  hidden  things  unknowable 
So  certainly  he  spake.     The  man  replied. 
One  of  our  nation  lost  the  maid  he  lov'd. 
Hot  would  he  bear  his  sorrow,  •  •  being  onif 
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Into  wbese  heart  fear  neY^r  found  a  way,  • . 

But  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  pursued 

Her  spirit.     Many  toils  he  underwent, 

And  many  dangers  gallantly  surpn^s'd^ 

Till  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  he  cane. 

Gently  the  Gruardkn  of  the  Land  received 

The  living  suppliant;  Hsten'd  to  his  prayer. 

And  gare  him  back  the  Spirit  of  the  Maid* 

But  from  that  happy  country,  from  the  songs 

Of  joyance,  from  the  splendour .iparkHng  dance,. 

Unwillingly  compell'd,  the  Maiden's  Soul, 

LoathM  to  return  ;  and  he  was  warn'd  to  guard 

The  subtle  captive,  well  and  warily. 

Till,  in  her  mortal  tenement  relodged, 

Mortal  delights  might  win  her  to  remain, 

A  sojourner  on  earth.    Such  lessoning 

The  Ruler  of  the  Souls  departed  gaTe  ; 

Andy  mindful  of  his  charge,  the  adventurer  brought 

His  subtle  captive  home.     There,  underneath 

The  shelter  of  a  hut,  his  friends  had  watch 'd 

The  Maiden's  corpse,  secur'd  it  from  the  sun, 

And  fann'd  away  the  insect  swarms  of  heayen. 

A  busy  hand  marr'd  all  the  enterprise  : 

Curious  to  see  the  Spirit,  he  unloosed 

The  knotted  bag  which  held  her,  and  she  fled* 
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titicoya,  tbon  art  braye  ;  where  manh^Eis  gott«> 
I'hou  wouldst  not  fear  to  follow. 

Silently 
Lincoya  listened,  and  with  unmoT*d  eyes  ; 
At  length  heanswerM,  Is  the  journey  long  t 
The  old  man  replied,  A-  way  of  many  moons. 
I  know  a  shorter  path !.  exclaim'd  the  youth. 
And  Hp  he  sprung,  and  from  the  precipice 
Darted  :  A  moment,  •  •  and  Ayayaca  heard. 
His  bpdy  dash  upon  the  rocks  bdow«. 
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Maid  of  the  gofden  locks,  far  other  lot 

May  gentle  Hearen  assiga  thy  happier  lofe^ 

Blue  eyed  Senena !  .  •  She,  though  not  as  jel 

Had  she  pot  off  her  boy  habiliments^ 

Had  told  GoerYyl  all  the  history 

Of  her  sad  flight,  and  easy  pardon  gain'd 

Froii»  that  sweet  heart,  for  guile  which  meant  no  {ji^ 

And  secrecy,  in  shame  too  long  maintaia*d. 

With  her  dear  Lady  now,  at  this  still  hour 

Of  evening,  is  the  seeming  page  gone  forth^ 

Beside  Caermadoc  mere.    They  loiter-d  on, 

Along  the  windings  of  its  grassy  shore. 

In  such  free  interchange  of  inward  thought. 

As  the  calm* hour  invited;  or  at  times, 

Wiliiiigry  silent,  listening  to  the  bird 
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Whose  one  repeated  melancholy  note^ 

By  oft  repeating  melancholy  made, 

Solicited  the  ear ;  or  gladlier  now 

Hearkening  that  chearful  one,  who  knoweth  ail 

The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers, 

And,  in  one  sequence  of  melodious  sounds, 

Pours  all  their  music.    But  a  wilder  strain 

At  fits  came  o'er  the  water ;  rising  now, 

Now  with  a  dying  fall,  in  sit^k  and  swell 

More  exquisitely  sweet  than  erer  art 

Of  man  eTok*d  from  instrument  of  touchy 

Or  beat,  or  breath.    It  was  the  evening  gale. 

Which,  passing  o'er  the  haorp  of  Caradoc, 

Swept  all  its  chords  at  once^  and  blended  aU    ' 

Their  music  into  one  continuous  flow^ 

The  solitary  Bard,  beside  his  harp 

Leant  underneath  ^  tree,  whose  sprea^ng.  beughS) 

With  broken  shade  that  shifted  to  the  bneese, 

Play'd  on  the  waring  waters.     Overhead 

There  was  the  leafy  murmur,  at  his  foot 

The  lake's  perpetual  ripple,  and  from  far. 

Borne  on  the  modulating  gale,  was  heard 

The  roaring  of  the  mountain  cataract. .  • 

A  blind  man  would  have  lov'd  the  lovely  spot. 
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Here  was  Seneua  by  bet  Lady  led, 

IVembliog,  bal  ii0t  rehietant.     They  drew  Bighy 

Their  steps  unheard  upon  the  elastic  mosity 

Till  piayfolly  Goerryl^  with  quick  touch, 

Ran  o'er  the  harp-strings.     At  the  sodden  sound 

He  rose.  • .  Hatii  then  thy  faaud^  c^mth  she,  O  fiand^ 

Forgot  its  cunning,  <liat  the  wind  ahoiridiie 

Thine  harrper?  • .  Come  !  one  ftrain  fo«r  Bntain'a  lakfr; 

And  let  the  theme  be  woman !  • .  H«  replied, 

But  il  t4ie  strain  offend^  O  Lady  fair^ 

Blame  thou  the  Ihemo,  not  me !  . .  Then  to  tbo  hasp 

He  sung,  .  •  Three  things  a  wise  man  will  not  tiuit^. 

The  Wind,  the  Sunriiine  of  an  April  day. 

And  Womitn's  pl^bted  faith*    I  have  beheld 

The  Weathercock  upon  the  steeple  point 

Steady  from  mom  till  ere,  and  I  hare  seen 

The  bees  go  forth  upon  an  Aprit  morns, 

Secure  the  sunshitie  witl  not  ond.  in  showers ; 

But  when  was  Woman  tf  ue  ? 

False  Bard !  tiieraat, 
With  smile  of  playful  anger,  she  exckiim'd, 
?a\se  Bard!  and  slanderous  song!  Were.sudi  thy  thottghli 
)f  woman,  when  t4iy  yoathfiil  lays  Were  heard 
n  Heilyn's  hall !  . .  But  at  that  name  his  hea^t 
ieap'd^  and  bia  ^heek  witft  sudden  flush  was  fit'd^ 
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In  HeiljB's  hall,  quoth  he,  I  learn'd  the  soof* 
There  was  a  Maid,  who  dwelt  among  the  hilii 
Of  Arron,  and  to  one  of  hambler  birth 
Had  pledged  her  troth ;  not  rashlj,  nor  beguiled, . . 
They  hadl)een  playmates  in  their  infancy, 
And:  she  in  all  his  thoughts  had  borne  a  part. 
And  aU  his  joys.     The  Moon  and  all* the  Stars 
.Witnessed  their  mutnal  tows  ;  and  for  her  sakA^ 
The  song,  was  f ram'd  ;  for  in  the  face  of  day 
She  broke  them.  . .  But  her  name !  Goerryi  cried*. 
Quoth  he,  The  Poet  loT'd  her  still  too  welly. 
To. couple  it  with  shame.. 

O  fate  unjust 
Of  womankind  *  she  cried ;  our  Tirtues  blooD| 
Like  YioletSy  in  shade  and  solitude, . 
While  evil  «yes  hunt  all  our  failings  'out^. 
For  eyil  tongues  to  bruit  abroad  in  jest, 
And  song  of  obloquy. !  . .  I  knew,  a  Maid^ 
And  she  too  dwelt  in  Arvon,  and  she  too. 
LoT!d  one  of  lowly  birth,  who  ill  repaid 
Her  spotless  faith  ;  for  he  to  ill  reports, 
And  talcs  of  falsehood  cunningly  dcTis'd, 
Lent  a  light  ear,  and  to  his  rival  left 
1  he  loathing  Maid.     The  wedding  day  arriT'd|. 
The  harpers  and  the  gleem^en,  far  and  near,. 
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Came  to  the  wedding.feast ;  the  wedding  guestf 
Were  come,  the  altar  dress'd,  the  bridemaids  met 
The  father,  and  the  bridegroom,  and  the  priest 
Wait  for  the  bride.     But  she  the  while  did  off 
Her  bridal  robes,  and  dipt  her  golden  locks 
And  put  on  boj's  attire,  through  wood  and  wild 
To  seek  her  own  true  lore ;  and  over  sea 
Forsaking  all  for  him,  she  followed  him 
Nor  hoping  nor  deserving  fate  so  fair  : 
And  at  his«ide  she  stood,  and  heard  him  wrong 
Her  fafth  with  slanderous  tales  ;  and  his  diill  eye 
As  it  had  learnt  his  heart's  forge tfulness, 
Knows  not  the  trembling  one,  who  even  now 
Yearns  to  forgive  him  all ! 

lie  turn'd,  he  knew 
The  blue  ej'd  Maid,  who  fell  upon  his  breast. 
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Hark  !  from  the  f ©weFS-  of  Aztlan  how  ther  shonlt 
Of  clamopoas  joy  rearing !  the  roekB  and  hillt 
Take  i^>  the  joyfnl  sound,  and  o^er  the  lake 
Roll  their  slow  echoes.  . .  Thou  art  beautiful, 
Queen  of  the  Vallej  \  thou  art  beautiAiI ! 
Thy  walls,  like  silver^  sparkle  to  the  sun, 
Melodiou»  -wove  thy  grores,  thy  garden  sweetf 
Enrich  the  pleasant  air,,  upon  the  lake 
Lie  the  long  shadows  of  thy  towers,  and  high 
In  heaven  thy  temple-pyramids  arise, 
Upon  whose  summit  now,  far  visible 
Against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Proclaims  unto  the  nations  round,  the  news 
Of  thy  redemption.     Thou  art  beautiful, 
Aztlan  1  O  City  of  the  Cimbric  Prince ! 
Jjong  may*st  thou  flourish  in  thy  beauty,  long 
Prosper  beneath  the  righteous  conqueror, 
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"Who  conquers  to  redeem  !  Long  years  of  peace 
And  happineds  await  thy  Lord  and  thee, 
Queen  of  the  Valley ! 

Hither  joyfully 
The  Hoamen  came  to  repossess  the  land 
Of  their  forefathers.     Joyfully  the  youih 
Come  Sihouting,  with  acclaim  of  grateful  praise, 
Their  great  D^verer's  name ;  the  old,  in  talk 
Of  other  days,  that  mingled  with  their  joy 
Memory  of  many  a  hard  calamity, 
And  thoughts  of  time  and  change,  and  human  life 
^  How  changeful  and  how  brief.     Prince  Madoc  «•! 
* '  Erillyab  at  the  gate.  . .  Sister  and  Queen, 
Said  he,  here  let  us  hold  united  reign, 
O'er  our  united  peopfe  ;  by  one  faith, 
One  interest  bound,  and  closer  to  be  liak'dt 
By  laws  and  language,  and  domestic  ties, 
Till  both  become  one  race,  for  ever  raor« 
Indissolubly  knit. 

O  friend,  she  cried, 
The  last  of  all  my  family  am  I ; 
Yet  sure,  though  last,  the  happiest,  and  by  Heavaft 
Favour'd  abandantly  above  them  all. 
Dear  friend,  and  brother  dear  !  enough  for  ma 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  shield  to  d^eli. 
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And  see  mj  people,  by  ihj  fostering  care. 
Made  worthy  of  their  fortune.     Griciouslj- 
fiath  the  Beloved  One  ordained  all, 
Educing  good  from  ill,  himself  being  good» 
Then  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Kings 
Of  Aztlan,  Madoc  led  Erillyab, 
There,  where  her  sires  had  held  their  ruder  rngikf 
To  pass  the  happy  remnant  of  her  years. 
Honoured  and  lov'd  by  all* 

Now  had  the  Prince 
Provided  for  defence,  disposing  all 
As  though  a  ready  enemy  approach^. 
But  from  Patamba  yet  no  army  roov'd  ^ 
Four  Heralds  only,  by  the  King  dispatch*d, 
Drew  High  the  town.     The  Hoamen,  as  they  came, 
Knew  the  green  mantle  of  their  pririlege, 
The  symbols  whtch  they  bore,  an  arrow-point 
Depressed,  a  shield,  a  net,  which,  from  the  arm 
Suspended,  held  their  food.     They  through  the  gatt 
Pass,  with  permitted  entrance,  and  demand 
To  see  the  Ocean  Prince.     The  conqueror 
Received  them,  and  the  elder  thus  began  : 
Thus  to  the  White  King,  King  Yuhidthitoa 
His  bidding  sends  ;  such  greeting  as  from  fat 
Foe  may  receive,  where  individual  hate 
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« 

Is  Dime,  but  honour,  and  assur'd  esteem^ 

And  what  were  friendship,  did  the  Gods  permit, 

The  King  of  Aztlan  seii4s.    Oh  dream  not  thou 

That  Aztlan  is  subdued ;  nor,  in  the  pride 

Of  conquest,  tempt  thy  fortune  !  Unprepar'd 

For  battle,  At  an  hour  of  festival, 

Jler  children  w^e  surprised ;  and  thou  canst  tell 

How  perilously  they  maintain'd  the  long 

And  doubtful  strife*     From  yonder  temple-mount 

Look  round  the  plain,  and  count  her  towns,  and  mark 

Her  countless  villages^  whose  habitants 

All  are  in  arms  against  thee !  Thinkest  thou 

To  root  them  from  the  land  ?  or  wouldst  thou  liTe^ 

Harass'd  by  night  and  day  with  endless  war, 

War  at  thy  gates ;  and  to  thy  children  leave  ■ 

That  curse  for  their  inheritance  ?  . .  The  land 

Is  all  before  thee :  Go  in  peace,  and  chuse 

1'hy  dwelling  place,  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West; 

Or  mount  again  thy  houses  of  the  sea 

And  search  the  waters.     Whatsoe'er  thy  wants 

Demand,  will  A'S^ilan  willingly  supply, 

■ 

Prepared,  with  friendly  succour,  to  assist 
Thy  soon  departure.    Thus  Yuhidthiton, 
Remembering  his  old  friendship,  counsels  thee^ 
Thus,  as  the  King  of  Aztlao,  for  himjself 

TOL«    II.  I 
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And  people,  he' commands.    If  obstinate, 
If  blind  to  yonr  own  welfare,  ye  persist, 
Woe  t6  ye,  wretches!  to  the  ^rmed  man, 
"Who  in  the  fight  must  perish  ;  to  the  wife, 
Who  vainly  on  her  husband's  aid  will  call  ; 
Woe  to  the  babe  that  hangs  upon  the  breast ! 
For  Afetlan  comes  in  anger,  and  her  Oods 

Spare  none. 

The  Conqueror  calmly  answer'd  him,  .^ 
By  force  we  won  your  city^  Azteca  ; 
By  force  we  will  maintain  it :  •  •  to  the  Ring 
Repeat  my  saying.  • .  To  this  goodly  land 
Your  fathers  came  for  an  abiding  place, 
Stoangers  as  we,  but  ndt  like  us,  id  peace* 
They  conquer'd  and  destroyed;     A  tyrant  race, 
Bloody  and  faithless,  to  the  hills  they  drove 
The  <ulioiiending  children  of  the  vale, 
And,  day  by  day,  in  cruel  sacrifice 
Consumed  them.    God  hath  sent  the  Avengers  here ! 
Powerful  to  save  we  come,  and  to  destroy, 
When  Mercy  on  Destruction  calls  lor  aid. 
Co  tell  your  nation,  that  we  know  their  force, 
That  they  know  ours !  that  their  Patanba  soon 
Shall  fall  like  Aztlan ;  and  what  other  towns 
They  seek  ia  fliglK;  shall,  like  Patamba,  fall ; 
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Till,  broken  in  their  sttength  and  spirit  cfusli*d, 
They  bow  the  knee,  or  leave  the  land  to  us. 
Its  worthier  Lords. 

If  this  be  thy  reply, 
Son  of  the  Ocean  !  said  the  messenger, 
I  bid  thee,  in  the  King  of  Aztlan's  name^ 
Mortal  defiance.     In  the  field  of  bloody 
Before  our  multitudes  shall  trample  dowft 
Thy  mad  and  miserable  Countrymen, 
Yuhidthiton  iaTites  th^  to  the  strife 
Of  equal  danger.     So  may  he  avenge 
Coanocotzin,  or,  like  him,  in  death 
Discharge  bis  duty* 

Tell  Yuhidthitofi, 
Madoc  replied,  that  in  the  field  of  blood 
I  never  shunn'd  a  foe.     But  say  thou  to  him, 
I  will  not  seek  him  there,  against  his  life 
To  raise  the  hand  which  hath  been  join'd  with  hh 
In  peace*.  • .  With  that  the  Heralds  went  th«ir  way ; 
Nor  to  the  right  Bor  to  the  left  they  turn. 
But  to  Putamba  stn^ght  they  journey  ba^k* 
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The  mariners,  meantime,  at  Ririd's  will, 
Unreere  the  rigging,  and  the  masts  they  strike  ; 
And  now  ashore  they  haul  the  lighten'd  hulks. 
Tear  np  the  deck,  the  serer'd  planks  bear  off. 
Disjoin  the  well-scarfd  timbers,  and  the  keel 
Loosen  asunder ;  then  to  the  iake.side 
Bear  the  materials,  where  the  Ocean  Lord 
Himself  directs  their  work.    Twelre  Tessels  there^ 
Fitted  alike  to  catch  the  wind,  or  sweep 
With  oars  the  moTeless  surface,  they  prepare  ; 
Lay  diown  the  keel,  the  stern-post  rear,  and  fix 
The  strong-curr'd  timbers.    Others  from  the  wood 
Bring  the  tall  pines,  and  from  their  hissing  trunks 
Force,  by  the  aid  of  fire,  the  needful  gum  ; 
Beneath  the  close-caulk'd  planks  its  odorous  streaai 
They  pour ;  then,  last,  the  round-projecting  prows 
Vilth  iron  arm,  and  launch,  in  uproar  loud 
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Of  joy,  anticipating  rictor^i 

The  gallief,  long  and  sharp.     The  masts  are  rear*d^ 
The  sails  are  bent,  and  lo  !  the  revidy  barks 
Lie  on  the  lake. 

It  chanced,  the  Hoamen  found 
A  spy  of  Aztlan,  and  before  the  Prince 
They  led  him.     But  when  Madoc  bade  him  tcU 
As  Us  life.ransom,  what  his  nation's  force, 
And  what  their  plans ;  the  sarage  answer'd  him, 
With  dark  and  sullen  eye,  and  smile  of  wrath, 
If  aught  the  knowledge  of  my  country's  force 
Could  profit  thee,  be  sure,  ere  I  would  let 
My  tongue  play  traitor,  thou  shouldst  limb  from  Jimli 
Hew  me,  and  make  each  separate  member  feel 
A  separate  agony  of  death.     O  Prince  I 
But  I  will  tell  ye  of  my  nation's  force. 
That  ye  may  know  and  tremble  at  yonr  doom ; 
That  fear  may  half  subdue  ye  to  the  sword 
Of  vengeance.  . .  Can  ye  count  the  stars  of  Ileavenr  f 
The  waves  which  ruffle  o'er  the  lake  ?  the  leaves 
Swept  from  the.  autumnal  forest  ?     Can  ye  look 
Upon  the  eternal  snows  of  yonder  height. 
And  number  each  particular  flake  that  form'd 
The  mountain*mass  ?  .  •  so  numberless  they  come. 
Whoe'er  cao  wkld  the  sword,  or  hurl  th«  lance,. 
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Or  aim  the  arrow  ;  from  the  growing  boy. 
Ambitious  of  the  battle^  to  the  old  man, 
Who  to  reTenge  his  country  ^.tkd  his  Gods 
Hastens,  and  then  to  die.     By  land  they  come  ; 
And  years  must  pass  away  ere  on  their  path 
The  grass  again  will  grow :  they  come  by  lake  ; 
And  ye  shall  see  the  shoals  of  their  canoes 
Darken  the  waters.    Strangers !  when  our  Gods 
Hare  conquered,  when  ye  lie  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice  extended,  one  by  one, 
Half  of  our  armies  cannot  taste  your  ilesh. 
Though  given  in  equal  shares,  and  every  shave 
JMinced  like  a  nestling's  food ! 

Madoc  replied^ 
Aztecii,  we  are  few ;  but  through  the  woods 
The  Lion  walks  alone.    The  lesser  fowla 
Flock  multitudinous  in  heaveu,  and  fly 
Before  the  Eagle's 'Coming.     We  are  few  ; 
And  jet  thy  nation  hath  experienced  us 
Enough  for  conquesti    Tell  thy  countrymen^  * 
We  can  maintain  the  city  which  we  won« 

So  saying,  he  turned  away,  rejoiced  at  heart 
To  know  himself,  alike  by  lake  or  land, 
Prepar'd  to  meet  their  power.    The  fateful  dsf 
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Draws  an ;  bj  night  the  Aatecai  •mbark*' 
At  day*break,  from  Firtainba,  they  set  fortft^ 
From  oTery  creek  and  inlet  d  the  lake, 
AH  moting  toward  Astltn ;  safely  tkiw 
Weening  to  reach  the  plain  before  her  walls^ 
And  fresh  for  battle.    Shine  thov  forth,  O  Sun  I 
Shine  fairly  forth  upon  the  scene  so  fair ! 
Their  thoasand  boats,  and  the  tea  thousand  oarS| 
From  whose  broad  bowls  the  waters  fall  and  flash, 
And  twice  ton  thoasand  feather'd  helnS)  and  8hi«ld% 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  pluraery. 
Onward  they  come,  with  song  and  sw^llng  horn  ; 
While,  louder  than  ail  Toice  and  instrument, 
The  dash  of  their  ten  thousand  oars,  from  shor# 
To  shore,  and  hill  to  hill,  re-echoing  rolls, 
In  undisrtinguishable  peals  of  sound, 
And  endless  echo.     On  the  other  aide 
Advance  the  Britbh  barks ;  the  freshening  breexe 
Fills  the  broad  sail ;  around  the  rushing  keel 
The  waters  sing,  while  proudly  they  sail  on. 
Lords  of  the  water.    Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun ! 
Shine  forth  upon  their  hour  of  victory  I 
OAward  the  Cymry  speed.    The  Astecas, 
Though  wondering  at  that  unexpected  sight. 
Bravely  made  on  to  meet  them,  seia^d  their  bows> 
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And  showered,  like  nun,  upon  the  payais'd  barks. 

The  rattling  shafts.    Strong  blows  the  auspicious  gale-; 

Madoc,  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  leads  the  way  ; 

Ue  holds  the  helm ;  the  gallej  where  he  guides 

Flies  on,  and  fall  upon  the  £rst  canoe 

Driyesy  shattering ;  midway  its  long  length  it  struck^ 

And  o'er  the  wreck,  with  unimpeded  force^ 

Dashes  among  the  fleet.    The  astonish'd  men 

Gaze  in  inactiye  terror.    They  behold 

Their  splinter'd  Tessels  floating  all  around, 

Their  warriors  struggling  in  the  lake,  with  arms 

Experienced  in  the  battle  yainly  now. 

Dismay 'd,  they  drop  their  bows,  and  cast  away 

Their  unavailing  spears,  and  take  to  flight, 

Before  the  Masters  of  the  Elements, 

Who  rode  the  waters,  and  who  made  the  winda 

Wing  them  to  vengeance !     Forward  now  they  bend^ 

And  backward  then,  with  strenuous  strain  of  arm. 

Press  the  broad  paddle.  .  •  Hope  of  victory 

Was  none,  nor  of  defence,  nor  of  revenge, 

To  sweeten  death.     Toward  the  shore  they  speed, 

I'oward  the  shore  they  lift  their  longing  eyes :  •  • 

O  fools,  to  meet  on  their  own  element 

The  Sons  of  Ocean !  •  •  Could  they  but  aland 

Set  foot,  the  strife  were  equal,  or  to  di.Q 
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Less  dreadful.     But,  as  if  with  wings  of  wind, 
On  fly  the  British  barks  !  • .  the  fayouring  breeze 
Blows  strong ; . .  far,  far  behind  their  roaring  keels 
Lies  the  long  line  of  foam  ;  the  helm  directs 
Their  force ;  they  moye,  as  with  the  limbs  of  life, 

_  r 

Obedient  to  the  will  that  goTerns  them. 
Where'er  they  pass,  the  crashing  shock  is  heard, 
The  dash  of  broken  waters,  and  the  cry 
Of  sinking  multitudes.     Here  one  plies  fast 
The  practised  limbs  of  youth,  but  o'er  his  head 
The  galley  drires  ;  one  follows  a  canoe^ 
With  skill  arailing  only  to  prolong 
Suffering ;  another,,  as,  with  wiser  aim. 
He  swims  across,  to  meet  his  coming  friends^ 
Stunn'd  by  the  hasty  and  unheeding  oar. 
Sinks  senseless  to  the  depths.     Lo  !  yonder  boat, 
Graspt  by  the  thronging  strugglers  ;  its  light  length 
Yields  to  the  orerbearing  weight,  and  all 
Share  the  same  ruin.     Here,  another  shows 
Crueller  contest,  where  the  crew  hack  off 
The  hands  that  hang  for  life  upon  its  side, 
Lest  all  together  perish  ;  then,  in  vain 
The  Toice  of  friend  or  kinsman  prays  for  mercy  ; 
Imperious  self  controuls  all  Other  thoughts  ; 
And  still  they  deal  around  unnatural  wounds^ 

I  5 
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When  the  strong  bark  of  Britain  ever  all 
Sails  in  the  path  of  death.  •  .God  of  the  Lake^ 
Tlaloc !  and  thou,  O  Aiauh,  green-rob'd  Queen  I 
How  many  a  wretch,  in  dying  agonies, 
InYok'd  ye  in  the  misery  of  that  day ! 
Long  after^  on  the  tainted  lake^  the  dead 
Welter'd ;  there,  perch'd  upon  liis  floating  prejr* 
The  vulture  fed  in  daylight ;  and  the  woWes, 
Assembled  at  their  banquet  round  its  banks, 
Disturb'd  the  midnight  with  their  howl  of  joy. 
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THere  was  momrnlDg  in  Patamba ;  t&e  north  wind 

Blew  o'«r  the  lake,  and  drifted  to  the  shore 
« 

The  floating  wreck  and  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Then  on  the  shore  the  mother  might  be  seen, 
Seeking  her  child  ;  the  iktiier  to  the  tomb, 
With  limbs  too  weak  for  that  unhapp/  weight. 
Bearing  the  bloated  body  of  lu»  son  ; 
The  wife,  who,  in  expectant  agonj, 
Watch'd  the  black  carcase  on  the  coming  ware. 

On  every  brow  terror  was  legtble  ; 
Anguish  in  every  eye.    There  waa  not  one|. 
Who,  in  the  general  ruin,  did  not  shaipe 
Peculiar  grief,  and,  in  his  country's  loss, 
Lament  some  dear  one  dead.    Along  the  lake 
The  frequent  funeral  piles,  for  many  a  day^ 
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With  the  noonltght  their  melancholj  flames 
Dimly  commingled ;  while  the  mourners  stood, 
Watching  the  pile,  to  feed  the  lingering  fire, 
As  sUwly  it  consam'd  the  watry  corpse. 

Thoy  didst  not  fear,,  young  Tlalala !  thy  soul, 

Unconquer'd  and  unconquerable,  rose 

Superior  to  it's  fortune.     When  the  Chiefs 

Hung  their  dejected  heads,  as  men  subdued 

In  spirit,  then  didst  thou,  Yuhidthiton, 

Calm  in  the  hour  of  evil,  still  maintain 

Thy  even  courage.    They  from  man  to  man 

Go,  with  the  mourners  mourning,  and  by  grief 

Rousing  their  rage,  till,  at  the  promised  fight. 

The  hope  of  vengeance,  a  ferocious  joy 

Flash'd  in  the  eye  that  still  retained  the  tear 

Of  tender  memory.     To  the  brave  they  spake 

Of  Aztlan's  strength, . .  for  Aztlan  still  was  strong : 

The  late  defeat, .  •  not  there  by  manly  might, 

By  honourable  valour,  by  the  force 

Of  arms  subdued,  shame  aggravated  loss  ; 

The  White  Men  from  the  waters  came,  perchance 

Sons  of  the  Ocean,  by  their  parent  Gods 

Aided,  and  conquerors  not  by  human  skill. 

When  man  met  mao,  when,  in  the  field  of  fight. 
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The  soldier  on  fiim  eardi  should  plant  his  foot^ 
,  Then  would  the  trial  be,  the  straggle  then^ 
The  glory,  the  rerenge* 

TezozomoC| 
Alik^  unbroken  by  defeat,  endur'd 
The  eril  day  ;  but  in  his  sullen  mind 
Work'd  thoughts  of  other  Tengeance.     He  the  Kfcg 
Suminon'd  apart  from  all,  with  Tlalala, 
And  thus  advis'd  them  :  We  have  yainly  tried 
The  war  f  these  mighty  Strangers  will  not  yield 
To  mortal  strengti^:  yet  shall  they  be  cut  off 
So  ye  will  heed  xny  counsel,  and  to  force 
Add  wisdom's  aid.     Put  on  a  friendly  front ; 
Send  to  their  Prince  the  messenger  of  peace ; 
He  will  believe  his  words ;  he  will  forgive 
The  past ; .  •  the  offender  may.    So  days  and  montHs^ 
Yea,  years,  if  needful,  will  we  wear  a  face 
Of  friendliness,  till  some  fit  hour  arrive. 
When  we  may  fire  their  dwellings  in  the  nightj* 
Or  mingle  poison  in  their  cups  of  mirth. 
The  warrior^  from  whose  force  the  Lioa  files. 
Falls  by  the  Serpent's  tooth. 

Thou  speakest  well^ 
Tlalala  answer'd  ;  but  my  spirit  ill 
Can  brook  revenge  dtlay'd. 
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The  Prief  t  then  tmNL 
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Hts  small  and  gltttering  eye  toward  the  King  ; 
Bnt  on  the  Monarch's  mild  and  manly  brow 
A  meaning  sate,  which  made  his  crafty  eye 
Bend,  quickly  abash'd.    WhHe  yet  I  was  a  child,^ 
Replied  the  King  of  Aztlan,  on  my  heart 
My  father  laid  two  precepts.     Boy,  be  braye ! 
So,  In  the  midnight  battle,  shalt  then  meet, 
Fearless,  the  sudden  foe  :  Boy,  let  thy  lips 
Be  clean  from  falsehood  !  in  the  mid-day  sun^ 
So  neTer  shalt  thou  need  from  mortal  man. 
To  turn  thy  guilty  face.    Tezezomoc, 
Holy  I  keep  the  lessons  of  my  sire« 

But  if  the  enemy,  with  tiieir  dreadful  arms^ 

Again,  said  Tlttlala.  ».  If  again  the  Gods 

Will  our  defeat,  Yahidthiton  replied. 

Tain  is  it  for  the  feeble  power  of  man 

To  strive  against  their  will.     I  omen  not 

Of  ill,  young  Tyger  !  but  if  ill  betide^ 

The  land  is  all  before  us.    Let  me  hear 

Of  perfidy  and  serpent  wiles  no  more  I 

In  the  noon.day  war,  and  in  the  face  of  Heayen^ 

I  meet  my  foes.    Let  Aztlan  follow  me  i 

And  if  one  man  of  all  her  multitudes 
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Shall  better  play  the  warrior  in  that  hour^ 
Be  his  the  sceptre  I  Bat  if  the  people  fear 
The  perilous  strife,  and  own  themselres  sabdkied^ 
Let  us  depart !  the  uniyersal  Sun 
Confines  not  to  one  land  Iris  blessed  beams'  * 
Nor  is  man  rooted,  like  a  tree,  whose  seed 
The  winds  on  some  ungenial  soH  have  casC^ 
There  where  it  cannot  prosper* 

The  dadk  PrieK 
ConceaI'd  revengeful  anger^  und  replied, 
Let  the  King's^  will  be  done  I  An  awefui  day 
Draws  on  ;  the  Circle  a(  the  Years  is  full ; 
We  tremble  for  the  eTent.    The  times  are  stoiage  ;. 
There  are  portentous  changes  in  the  world  ; 
Ferchance  its  end  is  come. 

Be  it  thy  care, 
Priest  of  the  Gods,  to  see  the  needful  rite» 
Duly  performed,  Yuhidthiton  replied. 
On  the  third  day,  if  yonder  God  of  Light 
Begin  the  Circle  of  the  Years  anew, 
Again  we  march  to  war. 

One  day  is  past ; 
Another  day  comes  on*    At  earliest  dawn 
Then  was  there  heard  through  all  Patamba's  street!, 
The  warning  roice,  •  •  Woe !  woe!  the  Sun  hath  reaoh'd 
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TBe  limits  of  Ms  coarse  ;  be  hath  falfiird 

The  appointed  cycle !  • .  Fast,  and  weep,  and  praj,  •  t 

Four  Suns  have  perish'd,  • .  fast,  and  weep,  and  pnj% 

Lest  the  fifth  perish  also.     On  the  first 

The  floods  arose  ;  the  waters  of  the  heayens^ 

Bnrsting  their  everlasting  bonndaries, 

Whelm'd  in  one  deluge,  earth  and  sea  and  skj^ 

And  quenched  its  orb  of  fire.    The  second  Sua 

Then  had  its  birth,  and  ran  its  round  of  jears  ; 

Till  haying  reach'd  its  date,  it  fell  from  heaven^ 

And  crush'd  the  race  of  men.     Another  life 

The  Gods  assign'd  to  Nature  ;  the  third  Sun 

Form'd  the  celestial  circle  ;  then  its  flames 

Burst  forth,  and  oyerspread  earth,  sea,  and  skj^ 

Deluging  the  wide  universe  with  fire, 

Till  all  things  were  consumed,  and  its  own  flames 

Fed  on  itself,  and  spent  themselves,  and  alt 

Was  vacancy  and  darkness.     Yet  again 

The  World  had  being,  and  another  Sun 

RoU'd  round  the  path  of  Heaven.     That  perished  too ; 

The  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose,  and  far  away 

Scatter'd  its  dying  flames.     The  fifth  was  bora  ; 

1  he  fifth  to-day  completes  his  destin'd  course. 

Perchance  to  rise  no  more.     O  Aztlan,  fast 

And  pray !  the  Cycle  of  the  Years  is  full  L 
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Thus,  Hirougb  Patamba,  did  the  ominous  Totce* 
Exhort  the  people.    Ferreat  tows  all  day 
Were  made,  with  loud  lament ;  In  erery  fane. 
In  every  dwelling-place  of  man,  were  prayers^ 
The  supplications  of  the  affrighted  heart, 
Earnestly  offer'd  ap«with  tears  and  groans. 
So  pass'd  the  forenoon  ;  and  when  now  the  Sua 
Slop'd,  from  his  southern  height,  the  downward  way 
Of  heayen,  again  the  ominous  warner  cried^ 
Woe  !  woe !  the  Cycle  of  the  Years  is  full  t 
Quench  every  fire !  Extinquish  every  Ught ! 
And  every  fire  was  quench'd,  and  every  light 
Extinguished  at  the  voice; 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Began  the  rites.    They  gash'd  themselves,  and  plunged 
Into  the  sacred  pond  of  Ezapan, 
Till  the  clear  water,  on  whose  bed  of  sand 
The  sunbeams  sparkled  late,  opake  with  bloody 
On  its  black  surface  mirror'd  all  things  round. 
The  children  of  the  temple,  in  long  search, 
Had  gather'd,  for  the  service  of  this  day. 
All  venomous  things  that  fly,  or  wind  their  path 
With  sinuous  trail,  or  crawl  on  reptile  feet. 
These,  in  one  cauldron,  o*er  the  sacred  fire 
They  scorch,  till  of  the  loathsome  living  trihjeS|^ 
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"WkOy  writiiiog  in  their  bnrnia^  agonie^ 
Fix  on  each  other  inspected  wounds. 
Ashes  alone  aie  left    In  tnCuits'  blood 
They  mix  the  infernal  unction,  and  tho  Piiests 
Anoint  themselves  therewidi. 

ho  !  from  the  South. 
The  Orb  of  Glwy  his  regardless  way 
Holds  OB,    Again  Patamba's  €treet8  receive 
The  ominous  T<nce,  •  •  Woo !  woe !  the  Sun  pussuea 
Ills  jonmej  to  the  linitB  of  bis  course  t 
Let  every  man  in  dailmess  Toil  his  wife^ 
Veil  every 'maiden's  face ;  let  eveiy  child 
Be  hid  in  darkness,  there  to  weep  and  pray,. 
That  they  may  see  again  the  birth  of  light ! 
They  heard,  and  every  hu9band  veil'd  his  wife 
In  darkness ;  every  maaden's  face  was  veird  ; 
The  children  were  in  darkness  led  to  pray, 
That  they  once  more  might  see  the  birdi  of  light. 

Westward  the  sun  proceeds  ;  the  tall  tree  casts. 
A  longer  shade  ;  the  night  ey'd  insect  tribes 
\Vake  to  their  portion  of  the  circling  hours  ; 
The  water-fowl,  retiring  to  the  shore, 
Sweep,  in  long  files,  the  surface  of  the  lake^ 
Then  from  Patamba  to  the  sacred  mount 
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The  Prtests  go  forth;  but  with  no  tongs  of  jof^ 
Nor  chearful  instruments  they  go,  nor  train 
Of  festive  followers  ;  silent  and«Ioae, 
Leading  one  Yictim  to  his  dreadlal  death^ 
They  to  the  mountain  summit  wend  their  way* 

On  the  south  shore,  and  Ie?el  with  the  kke, 
Patamba  stood ;  westward  were  seen  the  walls 
Of  Aitlan,  rising  on  a  gentle  slope  ; 
Southward,  the  plain  exI^Eided  far  and  wide^ 
To  the  east,  the  mountain  boundary  began, 
And  there  the  sacred  mountain  reared  its  he%d« 
Above  the  neighbouring  heights,  its  lofty  peak 
Was  visible  far  off.    In  the  vale  beloir,, 
Along  the  level  borders  of  the  lake, 
The  assembled  Aztecas,  with  wistful  eye^ 
Gaze  on  the  sacred  summit,  hoping  ther« 
Soon  to  behold  the  fire  of  sacrifice 
Arise,  sure  omen  of  continued  light. 
The  Pabas  to  the  sacred  peak  begin 
Their  way,  and  as  they  go,  with  ancient  songs 
Hymn  the  departing  Sun. 

O  Light  of  Life, 
Yet  once  again  arise  !  yet  once  again 
CommeAce  thy  course  of  glory !  Time  luith  seen 
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Four  generations  of  mankind  destroyed. 
When  the  four  Sans  expif 'd  ;  Oh  let  not  thou, 
Human  thjself  of  yore,  the  human  race 
Languish  and  die  in  darkness ! 

The  fourth  Snn 
Had  perish'd;  for  the  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose. 
And  swept  it,  with  the  dust  of  the  shatter'd  world. 
Into  the  great  abyss.     The  eternal  God» 
Built  a  new  World,  and  to  a  Hero  race 
Assigned  it  for  their  goodly  dwelling.place  ;: 
And,  shedding  on  ^e  bones  of  the  destroy'<l 
A  quickening  dew,  from  them,  as  from  a  seed. 
Made  a  new  race  of  humankind  spring  up, 
The  menials  of  the  Heroes  born  of  Hearea. 
But  in  the  firmament  no  orb  of  day    ' 
Performed  its  course  ;  Nature  was  blind  ;  the  fount 
Of  light  had  ceas'd  to  flow  ;  the  eye  of  HeaTen 
Was  quench'd  in  darkness.     In  the  sad  obscure^ 
The  earth.possessors  to  their  parent  Gods 
Pray'd  for  another  Sun,  their  bidding  hearc^ 
And,  in  obedience,  raised  a  flaming  pile. 
Hopeful  they  circled  it,  when,  from  aboTe, 
The  voice  of  the  luTisible  proclaimed, 
That  he,  who  bravely  plunged  amid  the  fire, 
Should  live  again  in  Heayen^  and  there  sjiiae  forth. 
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The  San  of  the  young  WorM.    The  Hero  race 
Grew  pale,  and  from  the  fiery  trial  shrunk. 
Then,  Nahnaztin,  diou,  O  mortal  born, 
Heardest !  thy  heart  was  strong,  the  flames  receir'd 
Their  victim,  and  the  humbled  Heroes  saw 
The  orient  sky,  with  smiles  of  rosy  joy, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  new-born  God. 
O,  human  once,  now  let  not  humankind 
Languish,  and  die  in  darkness ! 

In  the  Ease 
Then  didst  thou  pause  to  see  the  Hero  race 
Perish.     In  Tain,  with  impious  arms,  they  strore* 
Against  thy  will  $  in  rain  against  thine  orb 
They  shot  their  shafts  ;  the  arrows  of  their  pride 
Fell  on  themselves  ;  they  perish'd,  to  thy  praise. 
So  perish  still  thine  impious  enemies, 
O  Lord  of  Day  !     But  to  the  race  derout. 
Who  ofier  up  their  morning  sacrifice, 
Honouring  thy  godhead,  and  with  morning  hymns^ 
And  with  the  joy  of  music  and  of  dance. 
Welcome  thy  glad  uprise, . .  to  them,  O  Sun, 
Still  let  the  fountain  streams  of  splendour  flow  ! 
Still  smile  on  them  propitious,  thou  whose  smile 
Is  light  and  life  and  joyance  !     Once  again, 
Parent  of  Being,  Prince  of  Glory,  rise ! 
B«gin  thy  course  of  beauty  once  again ! 
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Sucli  wai  iheir  ancient  vong,  an  np  the  height 
Slowly  they  wound  their  wsgr.     The  mtiltitude 
Beneath,  repeat  the  strain  ;  with  fearful  eyei 
They  watch  the  spreadmg  glories  of  the  west ; 
And  when  at  len]|;th  the  hastening  orb  hath  aoak 
Below  the  plain,  such  sinking  at  the  heart 
They  feel,  .as  he  who,  hopeless  of  return, 
From  his  dear  home  departs.     Still  on  the  lighty 
The  last  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west. 
Their  looks  are  fastened,  till  the  clouds  of  night 
Roll  on,  and  close  in  darkness  the  whole  hearen. 
Then  caas'd  their  songs ;  then  o'er  the  crowded  Tale 
No  Toice  of  man  is  heard.     Silent  and  still 
They  stood,  all  turn'd  toward  the  east^  in  hope 
There  on  the  holy  mountain  to  behold 
The  sacred  fire,  B.nd  know  that  once  again 
The  Sun  begins  his  stated  round  of  years* 

The  Moon  arose  ;  she  shone  upon  the*  lake, 

That  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silyer  light ; 

She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast 

Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 

A  blacker  depth  of  shade.    Who  then  look'd  round, 

Beholding  alt  that  mighty  multitude, 

Felt  yet  seterer  awe  ;  so  solemnly  still 

The  thronging  thousands  stood.  The  breeze  was  heard 
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That  rustled  in  the  reeds ;  the  little  wave, 
Which  rippled  to  the  shore,  and  left  no  foam^ 
Sent  its  low  murmurs  far. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Have  stretch*d  their  victim  on  the  mountain-top  ; 
A  mikemble  man ;  his  breast  is  bare, 
Bare  for  the  death  that  waits  him  ;  but  no  hand 
May  there  inflict  the  blow  of  mercy.     Pil'd 
On  his  bare  breast,  the  cedar  boughs  are  laid  ; 
On  his  bare  breast  dry  sedge  and  odorous  gumt 
JL«aid  ready  to  receive  the  sacred  spark, 
And  blaze,  to  herald  the  ascending  Sun, 
Upon  hts  living  altar.    Round  the  wretch 
The  inhuman  ministers  of  rites  accurst 
Stand,  and  expect  the  signal  when  to  strike 
The  seed  of  fire.     T)ieir  Chief,  Tezozomoc, 
Apart  from  all,  upon  the  pinnacle 
Of  that  high  mountain,  eastward  turns  his  eyes  ; 
For  now  the  hour  draws  nigh,  and  speedily 
He  looks  to  see  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day 
Break  through  the  orient  sky* 

Impatiently 
The  multitudiB  await  the  happy  sign. 
Long  hath  the  midnight  past,  and  every  hour, 
Yea  every  moment,  to  their  torturing  fears 
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Seem'd  lengthen'4  out,  insniTenlily  long.* 

Silent  tkey  «tood,  ^and  breathless,  in  suspense. 

Tbe  bveeze  had  fallen ;  no  stirring  breath  of  wind 

fiustled  the  reeds.     Oppressir^,  motionless, 

It  was  a.  labour  and  a  pain  to  breathe 

The  close,  hot,  heavy  air.  • .  Hark  1  from  the  woods 

The  howl  of  their  wild  tenants !  and  the  birds, ,  • 

The'day.birds,  in  blind  darkness  fluttering. 

Fearful  to  rest,  uttering  portentous  cries ! 

Anon,  the  sound  of  distant  thunders  came ; 

They  peal  beneath  their  feet.  Earth  shakes  and  yawns, .  • 

And  lo  !  upon  tbe  sacred  mountain's  top, 

The  light  • .  the  mighty  flame !     A  cataract 

Of  fire  bursts  upward  from  the  mountain.head;  •  • 

High,  • .  high,  • .  it  shoots !  the  liquid  fire  boils  out; 

It  streams, . .  it  torrents  down  !    Tezozomoc 

Beholds  the  judgement :  wretched,  •  •  wretched  man ! 

On  the  upmost  pinnacle  he  stands,  and  se«s 

The  lara  floods  beneath  him :  and  his  hour 

Is  come.     The  fiery  shower,  descending,  heaps 

Red  ashes  round ;  they  fall  like  drifted  snows. 

And  bury  and  consume  the  accursed  Priest. 

The  Tempest  is  abroad.     Fierce  from  the  North 
Th€  wind  uptears  the  lake,  whose  lowest  depths 
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Rocky  while  conTulsions  shake  the  solid  earth. 
Where  is  Patamba  ?  where  the  multitudes 
Who  throng'd  her  level  shores  ?     The  mightj  Lake 
Hath  burst  its  bounds,  and  yon  wide  valley  roars, 
A  troubled  sea^  before  the  rolling  storm. 
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The  storm  hath  ceasM  ;  but  still  the  lava.tides 
Roll  down  the  mountain  side  in  streams  of  fire  ; 
Down  to  the  take  they  roll,  and  yet  roll  on, 
All  burning,  through  the  waters.     Heaven  abore 
Glows  round  the  burning  mount,  and  fiery  cloudt 
Scour  through  the  black  and  starless  firmament. 
Far  off,  the  Eagle,  in  her  mountain  nest, 
Lies  watching  in  alarm,  with  steady  eye. 
The  midnight  radiance. 

But  the  storm  hath  ceas'd  ; 
The  earth  is  still ; . .  and  lo !  while  yet  the  dawn 
Is  struggling  through  the  eastern  cloud,  the  barks 
Of  Madoc  on  the  waters. 

Who  is  he 
On  yonder  crag,  all  dripping  from  the  lake, 
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Who  hath  escaped  its  deptb9  ?     He  lies  a1oo|[, 
Now  near  exhaust  with  self.preserving  toil, 
And  still  his  eye  dwells  on  the  spreadinfir  wareSi 
Where  late  the  multitudes  of  Aztlan  stood, 
Collected  in  their  strength.     It  is  the  King 
Of  Aztlan,  who,  extended  on  the  rock, 
Looks  Tainly  for  his  people.     He  beholds 
The  barks  of  Madoc  plying  to  preserre 
The  stragglers  ; . .  but  how  few  !  upon  the  crags 
That  Terge  the  northern  shore,  upon  the  heights 
Eastward,  how  few  have  refnged  !     Then  the  King 
Almost  repented  him  of  life  presery'd, 
And  wisK'd  the  wares  had  whelmM  him,  or  the  sword 
Fallen  on  him,  ere  this  ill,  this  wretchedness, 
This  desolation.     Spirit-troubled  thus, 
fie  call'd  to  mind  how,  from  the  first,  his  heart 
Inclined  to  peace,  and  how  reluctantly, 
Obedient  to  the  Pabas  and  their  Gods, 
Had  he  to  this  unhappy  war  been  driven. 
All  now  was  ended  :  it  remain^  to  yield, 
To  obey  the  inevitable  will  of  he^ven^ 
From  Aztlan  to  depart.     Aft  thus  he  muft!d, 
A  bird,  upon  a  bough  which  overhung 
The  rock,  as  though  in  echo  to  his  thought. 
Cried  out,: . .  Depart !  depart  I  for  so  the  note, 
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Arficulately,  in  his  natire  tongue, 
Spake  to  the  Azteca.    1  he  King  look*d  ttp. 
The  hour,  the  horrors  round  him^  had  impressed 
Keoliiigs  and  fears  well  fitted  to  receive 
All  superstition  ;  and  the  Toice  which  cried, 
Depart  1  depart !  seem'd  like  the  voice  of  fate, 
lie  thought,  perhaps  Coanocotzin's  soul, 
Desceudin^  from  his  blissful  halls  in  the  hour 
Of  evil,  thus  to  comfort  and  adrise, 
HoTer'd  above  htm. 

Lo !  toward  the  rock, 
Oaring  with  feeble  arms  his  difficult  way, 
A  straggler  hastens:  he  hath  reachM  the  rock. 
Hath  graspt  it,  but  his  strangth|  exhausted,  fails 
To  lift  him  from  the  depth.    1  he  King  descends 
Timely  in  aid  ;  he  holds  the  feeble  one 
By  his  long  locks,  and  on  the  safety.place 
Lands  him.     He,  panting,  ff>om  his  clotted  hair 
Shook  the  thick  watt's,  from  his  forehead  wiped 
The  blinding  drops  ;  on  his  preseryer'^  face 
*l*hen  look'd,  and  knew  the  |Cing.    Then  Tlalala 
Fell  on  his  neok,  and  groan'd.     They  laid  ^em  doWB 
In  silence,  for  their  hearts  were  full  of  woe. 

The  sun  came  f  orth^  and  shone  upon  the  TOck  ; 
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They  felt  the  kindly  beams ;  their  streagthenM  blood 

Flow'd  with  a  freer  actioa.    They  arose, 

And  look'd  around,  if  aught  of  hope  might  meet 

Their  prospect.    On  the  lake  the  galleys  plied 

Their  toil  successfdlly,  ever  to  the  shore 

Bearing  their  rescu'd  charge :  the  eastern  heights, 

Rightward  and  leftward  of  the  fiery  mounts 

Were  throng'd  with  fugitires,  whose  growing  crowds 

Speckled  the  ascent.    Then  Tlalala  took  hope, 

And  his  young  heart,  reyivmg,  reassum'd 

Its  wonted  Tigour.     Let  us  to  the  heights, 

He  cried ;  • .  all  is  not  lost !     Yuhidthiton ! 

When  they  behold  thy  countenance,  the  sight 

Will  cheer  them  in  their  woe,  and  they  will  bless 

The  Gods  of  Aztlan. 

To  the  heights  they  y^nt ; 
And  when  the  remnant  of  the  people  saw 
Yuhidthiton  preserr'd,  such  comfort  then 
They  felt,  as  utter  wretchedness  can  feel, 
That  only  gires  grief  utterance,  only  speaks 
In  groans  and  recollections  of  the  past. 
He  look'd  around  ;  a  multitude  was  there,  .  • 
But  where  the  strength  of  Aztlan  ?  where  her  hosts  i 
Her  marshall'd  myriads  where,  whom  ytster  Sun 
Had  seen  in  arms  array'd.  in  spirit  high, 
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Mighty  in  yo^idi  attd  courage  ?  .  .  What  irere  these, 
This  remnant  of  ike  people  ?     Women  most, 
Who  from  Patamba  when  the  ifhock  began, 
Ran  with  their  infants  ;  widow'd  now,  yet  each 
Among  the  few  ^ho  from  the  lake  escaped, 
Wandering,  with  eager  eyes  and  wretched  hope. 
The  King  beheld  and  groan'd  ;  against  a  tree 
Ii«  leant,  and  bow'd  his  head^  sabdu'd  of  BonI« 

jAeantime,  amid  the  crowd,  doth  Tlalala 
Seek  for  his  wiff  and  boy.     In  rain  lie  Beeks 
Ilanquel  there  ;  in  vain  for  her  he  aska  ; 
A  troubled  look,  a  melancholy  eye, 
A  silent  motion  of  the  hopeless  head, 
These  answer  him.     But  Tlalala  represt 
His  anguish,  and  he  call'd  upon  the  Ring, .  • 
Yuhidthiton  !  thou  seest  thy  pe<^]e  left ; 
Their  fate  must  be  determined  ;  they  are  here 
Houseless,  and  wanting  food. 

The  King  look'd  up,  •  • 
It  is  determined,  Tlalala  I  the  Gods 
IlaTe  crush'd  us.    Who  can  stand  against  their  wrath  ? 

Have  we  not  life  and  strength  ?  the  Tyger  cried. 
Disperse  these  women  to  the  towns  which  stand 
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Beyond  the  ruinons  waters ;  against  them 
The  White  Men  will  not  war.    Oumelres  are  few^ 
Too  few  fjo  root  the  inTaders  from  our  land, 
Or  meet  them  with  the  hope  of  equal  fight : 
Yet  may  we  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  share 
The  Lion's  liberty ;  and  man  by  man 
Destroy  them,  till  they  shall  not  dare  to  walk 
Beyond  their  city  walls,  to  sow  their  fields. 
Or  bring  the  harvest  in.     We  may  steal  forth 
|n  the  dark  midnight,  go  and  bum  and  kill, 
Till  all  their  dreams  shall  be  of  fire  and  death^ 
Their  sleep  be  fear  and  misery. 

Then  the  King 
Stretch'd  forth  hU  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  lake. 
Where  Madoc's  galleys  still  to  those  who  clung 
To  the  tree  tops  for  life,  or  faintly  still 
Were  floating  on  the  waters,  gave  their  aid.  •  • 
O  think  not,  Tlalala,  'that  erer  more 
Will  I  against  those  noble  enemies 
Raise  my  right  hand  in  war,  lest  righteous  Heaven 
Should  blast  the  impious  hand  and  thankless  heart! 
The  Gods  are  leagued  with  them  ;  the  Elements 
Banded  against  us !  for  our  overthrow 
Were  yonder  mountain. springs  of  fire  ordain'd  ; 
.For  our  destruction  the  earth-thunders  loo^'d^ 
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And  the  eTerltsting  boundflries  of  the  lake 
Gare  way,  that  these  destroying  floods  might  roil 
Orer  the  brave  of  Aztlan ! .  •  We  must  leave 
The  country  which  our  fathers  won  in  arms  ; 
We  must  depart. 

The  word  yet  vibrated 
Fresh  on  their  hearing,  when  the  Bird  above. 
Flapping  his  heavy  wings,  repeats  the  sound,  . 
Depart !  depart !  •  •  Ye  hear !  the  King  exdaim'd  } 
It  is  an  omen  sent  to  me  from  Heaven  ; 
I  heard  it  Lite  in  solitude,  the  voice 
Of  fate.  • .  It  is  Coanocotzin's  soul, 
Who  counsels  our  departure.  • .  And  the  Bird 
Still  flew  around,  and  in  his  wheeling  flight. 
Pronounced  the  articulate  note.    The  .people  heard 
In  faith,  and  Tlalala  made  no  reply  ; 
But  dark  his  brow,  and  gloomy  was  his  frown. 

Then  spake  the  King,  and  call'd  a  messenger. 

And  bade  him  speed  to  Aztlan.  .  •  Seek  the  Lord  , 

Of  Ocean  ;  tell  him  that  Yuhidthiton 

Yields  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  leaves  the  land 

His  fathers  won  in  war.     Only  one  boon, 

In  memory  of  our  former  friendship,  ask. 

The  Ashes  of  my  Fathers, . .  if  indeed 

The  conqueror  have  not  cast  them  to  the  winds. 
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The  herald  went  his  way,  circuitous, 

Aloftg  the  mountains,  • .  for  the  flooded  TaTe 

Barr'd  the  near  passage  :  but  before  his  feet 

Could  trayerse  half  their  track,  the  fugitives 

Beheld  canoes  from  Aztlan,  to  the  foot 

Of  that  protecting  eminence,  whereon 

They  had  their  stand,  draw  nigh.    The  doubtful  sight 

Disturb'd  them,  lest,  perchance,  with  hostile  stri^ngth 

They  came  upon  their  weakness.    Wrongful  fear : .  • 

For  now  Cadwallon,  from  his  bark,  unarm'd. 

Set  foot  ashore,  and  for  Yuhidthiton 

Enquired,  if  yet  he  liv'd.     The  King  receives 

His  former  friend.  .  .  From  Madoc  come  I  here, 

The  Briton  said  :  Raiment  and  food  he  sends, 

And  peace  ;  so  shall  this  visitation  prove 

A  blessing,  if  it  knit  the  bonds  of  peace, 

And  make  us  as  one  people^ 

TIalala ! 
Hearest  thou  him  ?  Yuhidthiton  exclaim'd. 
Do  thou  thy  bidding,  King  I  the  Tyger  cried  ; 
My  path  is  plain.  . ,  Thereat  Yuhidthiton, 
Answering,  replied,  Thus  humbled,  as.  thou  seest, 
Beneath  the  visitation  of  the  Gods, 
We  bow  before  their  will !    To  them  we  yield  ; 
To  you,  their  favourites,  we  resign  the  land 
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Onr  fathers  conqaer'd.    Never  more  maj  Fate, 
In  your  day^  er  your  children's^  to  the  end 
Of  Time,  afflict  it  thus ! 

He  said,  and  call'd 
The  Heralds  of  his  pleasure.  •  .  Go  ye  forth 
Throughout  the  land:  North,  southland  east,  and  west. 
Proclaim  the  ruin.     Say  to  all  who  bear 
The  name  of  Azteca,  that  Heaven  hath  crushed 
Their  country :  Say,  the  Toice  of  Heaven  was  heard,  •  • 
Heard  ye  it  not  ?  .  •  bidding  ns  leave  the  land, 
That  shakes  us  from  her  bosom.     Ye  will  find 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes  ;  the  many,  weak 
Of  body  and  of  spirit,  ill  prepar'd, 
AVith  painful  toil,  through  long  and  dangerous  ways 
To  seek  another  country.    Say  to  them, 
The  White  Men  will  not  lift  the  arm  of  power 
Against  the  feeble  ;  here  they  may  remain 
In  ppace,  and  to  the  grave  in  peace  go  down. 
£ut  they  who  would  not  have  their  children  lose 
1  he  name  their  fathers  bore,  will  join  our  march. 
Ere  ye  set  forth,  behold  the  destin'd  way  ! 

He  bade  a  pile  be  raised  upon  the  top 
Of  that  high  eminence,  to  all  the  winds 
Expos'd.    They  rai^'d  the  pile,  and  left  it  free 
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To  all  the  winds  of  Hearen  ;  Yubidthitoa 
Aloae  approach'd  it,  and  applied  the  torch. 
The  day  was  calm,  and  o'er  the  flaming  pile 
The  wavy  smoke  hung  lingering,  like  a  mist 
That  in  a  morning  tracks  the  Talley  itreain. 
Swell  oTer  swell  it  rose,  erect  above, 
On  all  sides  spreading  like  a  stately  paluf , 
So  moTeless  were  the  winds.     Upward  it  rolPd, 
Still  upward,  when  a  stream  of  upper  air 
CrossM  it,  and  bent  its  top,  and  droTe  it  on. 
Straight  over  Aztlan.    An  acclaiming  shont 
Welcom'd  the  will  of  IleaTen ;  for  lo,  the  smoke 
Fast  travelling  on,  while  not  a  breath  of  air 
Is  felt  below.    Ye  see  the  appointed  coarse  ! 
Exclaim'd  the  King.    Proclaim  it  where  ye  go ! 
On  the  third  morning  we  begin  our  march. 

Soon  o*er  the  lake  a  winged  galley  sped, 
Wafting  the  Ocean  Prince.     He  bore,  preserv'^, 
When  Aztlan's  bloody  temples  were  cast  down. 
The  Ashes  of  the  Dead.    1  he  King  receiv'd 
The  relics,  and  .his  heart  was  full ;  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  his  father's  urn.     At  length  he  said^ 
One  more  request,  O  Madoc  !  • .  If  the  lake 
Should  ever  to  its  ancient  bounds  return^ 
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Shrin'd  in  the  highest  of  Patamba's  towers 
Coanocotzin  rests.  •  •  But  wherefore  this  ? 
Thou  wilt  respect  the  ashes  of  the  King. 

Then  said  the  Prince,  Abide  not  here,  O  King, 

Thus  open  to  the  changeful  elements ; 

Bnt  till  the  day  of  your  departure  come, 

Sojourn  with  me.  .  •  Madoc,  that  must  not  be ! 

Yuhidthiton  replied.     Shall  I  behold 

A  stranger  dwelling  in  my  father's  house !    . 

Shall  I  become  a  guest,  where  I  was  wont 

To  give  the  guest  his  welcome  ? . .  He  pursued, 

After  short  pause  of  speech, . .  For  our  old  men, 

And  helpless  babes  and  women ;  for  all  those 

Whom  wisely  fear  and  feebleness  deter 

To  tempt  strange  paths^  through  swamp,  and  wildernest. 

And  hostile  tribes,  for  these  Yuhidthiton 

Asks  thy  protection.     Under  thy  mild  sway, 

They  will  remember  me  without  regret. 

Yet  not  without  affection.  • .  They  shall  be 

My  people,  Madoc  answer'd.  • .  And  the  rites 

Of  holiness  transmitted  from  their  sires,  •  • 

Pursued  the  King, . .  will  these  be  suffer 'd  them  ?  • . 

Blood  must  not  flow,  the  Christian  Prince  replied  ; 

No  Priest  must  dwell  among  us  )  that  hath  been 

The  cause  of  all  this  miserj^.  • .  Enough, 
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Yuhidthiton  replied  ;  I  ask  no  more. 
It  is  not  for  the  conquered  to  impose 
Their  law  upon  the  conqueror. 

Then  he  turn'd^ 
JLnd  lifted  up  his  Toice,  and  call'd  upon 
The  people  :  .  •  All  whom  fear  or  feebleness 
"Withhold  from  following  my  adventurous  path, 
Prince  Madoc  will  receive.     No  blood  must  ftow^ 
No  Pafoa  dwell  among  them.     1  ake  upon  ye^ 
Ye  who  are  yeak  t)f  bodj  or  of  heart, 
The  Strangers*  easy  yoke :  beneath  their *sway 
Y«  ^ill  remember  me  without  regret. 
Soon  take  your  choice,  and  speedily  depart, 
•Lest  ye  impede  the  adventurers.     As  he  spake, 
Tears  flow'dyand  groans  were  heard.  The  line  was  drawn, 
Which  whoso  would  accept  the  Strangers'  yoke 
Should  pass.     A  multitude  o'erpast  the  line ; 
3ut  all  the  youth  of  Aztlan  crowded  round 
Yuhidthltou,  their  own  beloved  King. 

So  two  day^  long,  with  unremitting  toil. 
The  barks  of  Britain  to  the  adventurers 
Bore  due  supply  ;  and  to  new  habitants 
The  city  of  the  Cymry  spread  her  gates  ; 
And  in  the  vale  around^  aud  on  the  heights, 
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Their  numerous  tents  were  pitcli'd.  Meantime  the  tale 

Of  ruin  went  abroad,  and  how  the  Gods 

Had  driven  her  sons  from  Aztlan.     To  the  King^ 

Companions  of  his  venturous  enterprize^ 

The  bold  repaired ;  the  timid  and  the  Weak, 

All  whom,  averse  from  perilous  wanderings, 

A  gentler  nature  had  disposed  to  peace, 

Beneath  the  Strangers'  easj  rule  remain'd. 

Now  the  third  morning  came.     At  breaJc  of  day 

The  mountain  echoes  to  the  busy  sound 

Of  multitudes*     Before  the  moving  tribe 

The  Pabas  bear,  enclos'd  from  public  sight, 

Mezitli;  and  the  Ashes  of  the  Kings 

Follow  the  Chair  of  God.    Yuhidthiton 

Then  leads  the  marshall'd  ranks,  and  by  hb  side. 

Silent  and  thoughtfully,  went  Tlalala. 

At  the  north  gate  of  Aztlan,  Malinal, 
Borne  in  a  litter,  waited  their  approach  ; 
And  now  alighting,  as  the  train  drew  nigh, 
Propt  by  a  friendly  arm,  with  feeble  step 
Advanced  to  meet  the  King.    Yuhidthiton, 
\Vith  eye  severe  and  darkening  countenance, 
Met  his  advance.     I  did  not  think,  qupth  he, 
Thou  wouldst  have  ventur'd  this  !  and  liefer  far 
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Sbould  I  bare  borne  away  witb  me  tbe  tbougb^ 
That  Malinal  had  shunn'd  his  brother's  sight, 
Because  their  common  blood  jet  rais'd  In  him 
A  sense  of  his  own  shame ! . .  Comest  thou  to  show 
I'hose  wounds,  the  marks  of  thine  unnatural  war 
Against  thy  country  ?  or  to  boast  tbe  meed 
Of  thy  dishonour  ?  that  thou  tarriest  here^ 
Sharing  the  bounty  of  the  conqueror, 
While,  with  the  remnant  of  his  countiymezi, 
SaTing  the  Gods  of  Aztlan  and  the  name, 
Thy  brother  and  thy  King  goes  forth  to  seek 
His  fortune ! 

Calm  and  low  the  youth  replied, 
111  dost  thou  judge  of  me,  Yuhidthiton ! 
And  foully,  O  my  brother,  wrong  the  heart 
Thou  better  shouldst  hare  known !  Howbeit,  I  .com« 
Prepared  for  grief«    These  honourable  wounds 
Were  gained  when,  singly,  at  Caermadoc,  I 
Oppos'd  the  ruffian  Hoamen  ;  and  even  now. 
Thus  feeble  as  thou  seest  me,  come  I  thence. 
For  this  farewell.     Brother, . .  Yuhidthiton, . . 
By  the  true  io?e  which  thou  didst  bear  my  youth^ 
^  Which  ever,  with  a  lore  as  true,  my  heart 

■ 

Ilath  answer'd; ..  by  the  memory  of  that  hour 
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When  it  our  mother's  funeral  pile  we  stood, 
60  not  away  in  wrath,  but  call  to  mind 
What  thon  hast  eyer  known  me  !  Side  by  side 
We  fought  against  the  Strangers,  side  by  side 
We  fell ;  together  in  the  counsel  hall 
We  counselled  peace,  together  in  the  field 
Of  the  assembly  pledged  the  word  of  peace  : 
When  plots  of  secret  slaughter  were  deyis'd, 
I  rais'd  my  yeice  alone,  alone  I  kept 
My  plighted  faith,  alone  I  prophesied 
The  judgement  of  just  Hearen ;  for  this  I  bore 
Reproach,  and  shaihe,  and  wrongful  banishment, 
In  the  action  self.approv'd,  and  justified 
By  this  unhappy  issue  ! 

As  he  spake, 
Did  natural  feeling  strive  within  the  Ktog, 
And  thoughts  of  other  days,  and  brotherly  lore, 
And  inward  consciousness  that  had  he  too 
Stood  forth,  obedient  to  his  better  mind, 
Nor  weakly  yielded  to  the  wily  priests, 
Wilfully  blind,  perchance,  even  now,  in  peaee 
The  kingdom  of  his  fathers  had  presorv'd 
Jler  naiiLe  and  empire.  • .  Malinal,  he  cried, 
Thy  brother's  heart  is  sore  ;  in  better  tiiR^s 
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I  may  if  ith  kiadlier  thoughts  remember  thet^ 
And  hooour  thy  true  virtue.    Now  fare  well  I 

So  say  lag,  to  hia  heart  he  held  the  youth, 
Then  turti'd  away.    But  then  cried  Tlalala, 
Farewell^  Yuhidthiton  !  the  Tyger  cried  ;  v 
For  I  too  will  not  leave  my  native  land^ 
Farewell,  once  King  of  Aztlan !  Go  thy  Way; 
And  be  it  prosperous.    Through  the  gate  thou  seest 
Yon  tree  that  overhangs  my  father's  house  ; 
My  father  lies  beneath  it.    Call  to  mind 
Sometimes  that  tree  ;  for  at  its  foot  in  peact 
Shall  Tlalala  be  laid,  who  will  not  live 
Survivor  of  his  country. 

Thus  he  cried, 
And  through  the  gate,  regardless  of  the  King, 
Turn'd  to  his  native  door.    Yuhidthiton 
Follow'd,  and  Madoc  ;  but  in  vain  their  words 
Essay'd  to  move  the  Tyger's  steady  heart ; 
When  from  the  door  a  tottering  boy  came  forth, 
And  clung  around  his  knees  with  joyful  cries. 
And  call'd  him  father.     At  the  joyful  sound 
Out  ran  1  lanquel  ;  and  the  astonish'd  man 
Behi'ld  his  wife  and  boy,  whom  sure  he  deem'd 
Whelm'd  in  the  floods  3  but  them  the  British  barks^ 
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Aetnrning  homeward  from  their  merciful  quest. 
Found  floating  on  the  waters.  • .  For  a  while, 
Abandoned  by  all  desperate  thoughts  he  stood : 
Soon  he  collected,  and  to  Madoc  turned, 
And  said,  O  Prince,  this  woman  and  her  boj 
I  leaye  to  thee.    As  thon  hast  eT«r  found 
In  me  a  fearless  unrelenting  foe, 
Fighting  with  ceaseless  zeal  mj  country's  cause, 
Respect  them  I  •  •  Nay,  Ilanquel  1  hast  thou  yet 
To  learn  with  what  unshakeable  resolve 
My  soul  maintains  its  purposes !  I  leare  thee 
To  a  brave  foe's  protection.  .  •  Lay  me,  Madoc^ 
Here,  in  my  father's  grave. 

With  that  he  took 
His  mantle  off,  and  veil'd  Ilanquel's  face ;  •  • 
Woman,  thou  canst  not  look  upon  the  Sun, 
Who  sets  to  rise  no  more !  •  •  That  done,  he  placed 
His  javeii-nhilt  against  the  ground ;  the  point 
He  fitted  to  his  heart ;  and,  holding  firm 
The  shaft,  fell  forward,  still  with  steady  hand 
Guiding  the  death.blow  on. 

So  in  the  land 
Madoc  was  left  sole  Lord  ;  and  far  away 
Yuhidthiton  led  forth  the  Aztecas, 
Tq  spread  in  other  lands  MejtLitirs  name^ 
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And  rear  a  mightier  empire,  and  set  up 
Agai»  their  foul  idolatry  ;  till  Heaven, 
Making  blind  Zeal  and  bloody  Avarice 
Its  ministers  of  Tengeance,  sent  among  them 
The  heroic  Spaniard's  unrelenting  sword. 
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ON 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME, 


Th\a  let  lheirhlo9d  hethed, — V.  p.  5. 
This  ceremony  of  declaring  war  with  fire  and  water  is  i^ 
yresented,  by  De  Bry,  in  the  eleventh  print  of  the  descriptioa 
of  Florida,  by'Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 

The  Feast  of  the  Depatied,^YI,  p.  6, 
Lafitau,    Cbarlevoiz. 

The  Cowiril  HalL — VI,  p.  t. 
**  The  town  house,  in  which  are  transacted  all  public  bvii- 
ness  and  diversionsj  is  raised  with  wood  and  covered  over  with 
earth,  and  han  all  the  appearance  of  a  soiall  mountain  at  a 
little  distance.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  and 
laige  enough  to  contain  500  persons,  but  extremely  dark* 
having  (besides  the  door,  which  is  so  narrow  that  but  •oaa  at  a 
-time  can  pass,  and  that  after  much  wiodii^  and  twniog)  btul 
one  small  aperture  to  let  the  smoke  out,  iNiicb  i»io  ill  coih 
trivedthatmostof  }t0ettl««inttaerooroftli«hoiM.    Yfi^kkk 


II  lias  the  appeannee  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  the  SMtl 
being  raised  one  al>OYe  another,  leaving  an  area  in  tlie  mid- 
dle, in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  fires  the  leats  of  the 
head  wanriorB  are  nearest  it" — Memoin  of  Lieutenant  HEintT 
TtMBKKLAKMn  who  accompanied  the  Cherokee  /ndtotufo  BngkaU 

The  Sarhacan.—Yl.  p.  7. 
**  The  children  at  eight  or  ten  years  old  are  Tery  expert  at 
killing  birds  and  smaller  game  with  a  sarbacan,  or  hollow 
cane,  through  which  they  blow  a  fmall  dart,  whose  weakness 
obliges  them  to  shoot  at  the  eye  of  the  larger  sort  of  prey« 
which  they  ieldom  mils*'*— TixBERLAiLS. 

The  pendant  ttringrftheUu-^y  I,  p.  7, 
*'  The  doors  of  thdr  houses  and  chamben  were  full  of 
diverse  kindes  of  shells*  han^ng  loose  by  small  cordes,  that 
being  shaken  by  the  wind  they  might  mai^e  a  oertaine  rattel- 
ing,  and  also  a  whisteling  noise,  by  gathering  the  wind  in 
their  holowe  places;  for  herein  tliey  have  great  ddigbt,  and 
impvletkb  for  a  goodly  ornament"— PicTRoMAaTias. 

Still  do  your  Shadowt  roam  diutOufied^ 
And  to  the  cries  of  woiUmg  tooe  return 
A  voice  oflamenta^en^^Vh  p.  T. 
^  They  flrmly  believe  that  the  SpiriU  of  those  who  are 
kUled  by  the  enemy,  without  equal  revenge  of  blood  j  find  no 
rest,  and  at  night  haunt  the  houses  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
MoBgei  I  bat  when  that  kindred  duty  of  retaliation  is  just^ 
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noeciitetli  they  immediately  get  ease  aikd  po-  er  to  Hy  twayJ' 
Adair. 

**  The  answering  voices  heard  from  cares  and  hollow  holef» 
which  the  Latines  call  Echo,  they  suppose  to  be  the  Stmles 
waadring  through  those  places." — Pismo  Martirb.  This 
snpentitjon  prevailed  in  Cmnana .  •  they  believed  the  Echo  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  Soul,  thus  answering  when  it  vias  called*—- 
Hbrrbr A  S.  4. 1 1. 

The  word  by  which  they  express  the  fuperal  wailing  in 
one  of  the  Indian  languages  is  very  characteristic, .  •  Aiduo  ; 
which  bewailing,  says  Roger  Williams,  is  very  solemn  amongst 
them :  morning  and  evening,  and  sometimes  in  the  night,  they 
bewail  their  lost  husbands,  wires,  children,  &c.|  sometimes 
a  quarter,  half^  yea  a  whole  year  and  longer,  if  it  be  for  a 
great  Prince, 

The  Shtll  of  some  old  5een~  V  X.  p.  8. 
On  the  coast  of  Paria  oracles  wore  thus  delivered.— >Tok« 
^CBMADA,  Lm  6.  c.  2d. 

Their  happy  souU 
Puriue  in  fields  of  blm  the  shadowtf  Weer.— VI.  p.  10* 

This  opinion  of  the  American  Indians  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  very  beautiful  story  from  Carver^s  Travels : 

**  Whilst  I  remained  among  them,  a  couple,  whose  tent  was 
adjacent  to  mine,  lost  a  son  of  about  funr  years  of  age«  The 
parents  were  so  much  affected  at  the  death  of  their  favourite 
child,  that  they  pursued  the  usual  testimonies  of  grief  with 
such  niiGommoa  rigour,  as  through  the  weight  of  sorrow  and  • 
loss  of  .blood  to  pccasion  the  death  of  the  father.     The  wo- 

TOL.   II.  I. 
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man,  wh^had  hitherto  Wen  laconsolaMe,  no  sooner  alw  hrr 
husband  expire,  than  elie  dried  op  her  tears,  and  appeared 
cheerful  and  resigned.  As  f  knew  not  how  to  aceoant  for  so 
<exfemordiaary  a  trans{(i(Ni,  I  took  ao  opportunity  to  ask  hew 
^  reaM»n  of  it ;  telHa^  her  at  the  samo  time,  that  I  shoaid 
have  imagined  the  loss  of  her  bos^and  would  rather  have  oe« 
casieaedan  iacreaie  of  grief  than  tuck  a  suddca  diraiaulioa 
of  it. 

**  She  iaformed  me,  that  as  Ike  child  «as  so  JOH119  whea>  it 
died,  and  naable  to  support  itself  in  lh«  country  of  spirits^ 
ftoth  she  and  her  hosband  had  keen  approkensi:vc  that  its  situa* 
don  would  be  far  from  being  happy  s  kut  no  sooner  did  sh* 
kefaold  it»  falher  depart  for  Abe  samo  place^  wko  not  only 
kived  the  ehild  wiih  the  lendeiesA  affection,  koft  waa  a  goad 
hunter,  and  would  be  able  to  provide  plentifully  for  its  sup* 
port,  than  she  ceased  to  mourn.  She  added,  that  she  now  saw 
iio  reason  to  contioue  her  tears,  aa  the  ehild  on  whom  she 
doatcd,  was  under  the  care  and  ppotoctiian  of  a  foad  (kther,  and 
fihe  had  only  one  wish  that  remained  ungratidod^wkicb  waatkai 
4>f  bei  ng  herself  wi th  them. 

**  Expressions  «o  replete  with  noaflected  tendernfa?,  and 
aentimonts  that  wouML  have  done  honour  to  a  Roman  matron, 
iiQida  aii>  impresiion.  on'  my  mind  greatly  in  fiivonr  of  the 
people  to  whom  she  keiiiagedy  and  tended  not  a  Hfttle  to  eoua* 
teroct  tbe  prQyudices  1  bad  hilkeato  entertained,  ia  ccnunoa 
with  every  othen  travelfer^  of  ladiaa  iasensikility  and  want 
of  parental  teadernrssk  Her  Bil»e(|ttent  eoiiduct  coaficmed 
the  favourable  opiaion  I  had  just  imbiked^  and  convinced 
iae  that,  notw  ithntaadkig  the  appaneal  suspeosiott  of  ber  grief; 
•ame  paiticLos  of  that  wluclaiice  to  be  sepanled  frun.  • 
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beloved  relation^  which  is  impliiBted  by  natare  or  ciHtonHii 
every  bttmaa  heart,  still  larked  in  hera,  I  observed  that  she 
ivent  almost  every  eveniof  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  on  a  braocb 
of  which  the  bodies  of  her  bu^baad  and  child  weve  laid,  and 
after  cntting  off  a  lock  of-her  hair,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground,  in  a  plaintive  melancholy  song  bemoaned  its  late.  A 
recapituhicioa  of  the  actions  he  might  have  performed,  had  hi» 
life  been  spared,  appeared  to  be  her  favourite  theme;  and 
whilst  she  foivtold  the  fame  that  would  have  attended  an 
imitation  of  his  fothei's  virtnes,  her  grief  seemed  to  be  siis* 
pended,  ' '  If  thou  hadst  continued  with  us,  my  dear  Son^' 
would  she  cry,  *  how  well  would  the  bow  have  become  thy 
hand,  and  how  fatal  would  thy  arrows  have  proved  to  the 
enemies  of  our  bands  J  thou  wouId*st  often  have  drunk  their 
blood,  and  eaten  their  flesh,  and  numerous  slaves  would  have 
rewarded  thy  toils.  With  a  nervous  arm  wouldest  thou  have 
saized  the  wounded  buliblo,  or  have  combated  the  Airy  of  the 
ejwraged  beojr»  Th»ii  wouldest  bawe  ovevtaken  tbe  flyitig 
elk,  and  hart  e  kept,  poee  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  tbe 
fleetest  deec^  What  feats  mightest  thoii>  not  have  performed^ 
hadst  thou  staid  among  us  till  age  had  given  thee  strength,  and 
thy  father  had  instructed  thee  in  every  Indian  accomplish- 
ment r  In  terms  like  these  did  this  untiitorad  savage  bewail  the 
loss  of  her  son,  and  f^iientiy  would  she  pas  the  greater  pait 
of  the  night  in  the^affectloiiate  en^loyw" 


The  spwit  of  that'  npbU  hkod  wMch 
frctn  their  d£ath'WOund$f  it  tJi  tike  rudii^  clntd^ 
HChkh  go  h^r€  tha  Sun  when  h^conetfmih 
A^gi<*yrf—VL  p»  11. 
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Among  the  last  eomeny  one  Avila^'  a  cacique,  had  j^^^at 
authority,  who  vodentaDding  that  Valdivia  afBrmed  the  Goii 
of  the  Chriidaiis  «»ai  the  only  <  reator  of  all  tfaioj^  in  a  great 
tage  cried  onU  he  wonid  never  allow  Pi  Han,  the  God  of  the 
Chilenianfly  to  be  denied  the  power  of  creating.  Valdivia 
Inqnired  of  him  concerning  this  imaginary  deity.  Avila  told 
hkm  that  his  God  did»  after  death,  translale  the  chief  men  of 
the  nation  and  soldiers  of  known  bravery  to  places  where 
there  was  dancing  and  drinking,  there  to  live  happy  for 
ever;  that  the  blood  of  noble  men  slain  in  battle  was  placed 
abonr  the  8an»  and  changed  into  red  clonds,  which  some- 
tiroes  adorn  his  rising.    Hitt,  of  Pamgmyf  fe.  by  F.  A,  dd 

T«BCft«. 

O  my  p€opUf 
J  tofi  could  teil  ye  tf  the  former  dayt.^Yl^  p.  IS» 
The  mode  of  sowing  Is  from  the  Slst  plate  of  De  Bry  to 
J.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgaesi  the  common  store-houses  are 'men* 
tioned  by  the  same  author  i  and  the  ceremony  of  the  widows 
strewing  their  hair  upon  their  hubaads*  graves  is  represented 
In  the  19th  plaici* 

Tke  Snake  fdoL^yi  p.  15. 
Snake  wonUp  was  common  in  America^  Bemol  Z>jat» 
p.  8.  7.  125.  The  Idol  described  VIL  p.  25,  soBseuhat  re- 
sembles what  the  8(ianiards  found  at  Campeche,  which  is  thus 
described  by  the  oldest  historian  of  the  Discoveries.  <*  Our 
nen  were  conducted  to  a  brsode  ciosw-wayy  standing  on  the 
oide  of  the  towne.  Here  they  shew  them  a  square  stage  or 
Ibnre  steppes  high,  partly  of  dammy  bitaaeii>  and 
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jpartly  of  small  stones,  whereto  the  image  of  a  man  cut  i» 
marble  was  joyned,  two  foure- footed  naknown  beastes  fasten* 
ing  upon  him,  which^  like  madde  dogges,  seemed  they  would 
tear  the  marble  man's  guts  out  of  bis  belly.     And  by  the 
Image  stood  a  Serpent,  besmeared  all  with  goare  bloud,  de-> 
Touring  a  marble  lion,  which  Serpent,  .compacted  of  bitumen 
and  small  stones  incorporated  together^  was  seven  and  fortie 
feete  in  length,  and  as  thicke  as  a  great  oxe.    Next  unto  it 
were  three  rafters  or  stakes  fastened  to  the  grounde,  which 
three  others  crossed  underpropped  witb  stones;    in  which 
place  they  punish  malefactors  condemned,  for  proof  whereof 
they  saw  innumerable  broken  arrowes,  all  bloudie,  scattered 
on  the  grounde,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  cast  into  an  inclosed 
Gourte  neere  unto  it«*' — Pietro  Martire. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remafk,  that  I  have  attr^ 
buted  to  the  Hoainen  such  manners  and  superstitions  as,  really 
existing  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America^  best  suited  th* 
plan  of  tlie  poem. . 

— —  pioittlj/  a  portion  take 

Ofihat  cold  earth,  to  which^for  iter  now 

Consigned,  they  leave  their  fatheis,  dutt  to  dust* — VI.  p.  15. 

Charlevoix  assigns  an  unworthy  motive  for  tJiis  remarkable 
custom,  %\hich  may  surely  be  more  naturally  explained!  he 
says  they  fancy  it  procures  luck  at  play. 

'from  hii  head. 
Plucking  the  thin  grey  hairsp  he  dealt  them  rourtd.— Y I.  p.  |7, 

Some  passages  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Travels  suggested  thb 
to  mc. 
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*<  Our  ^ide  called  aloiid  to  the  fugttiTes,  and  entreated 
thrm  to  itay,  but  without  effect ;  die  old  man,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  approach  ns,  and  represented  himself  ais  too  far 
advanced  in  life,  and  too  indHTerpnt  abont  the  abort  thne  be 
had  to  remain  In  the  worid,  to  be  very  anxious  abont  escapinf^ 
from  any  danger  that  threatened  him ;  at  the  same  time  he 
puHed  the  grey  hairs  from  his  head  1^  handfulls  to  distribute 
among  us,  and  implored  our  &vour  for  himself  and  his  rda- 
tions, 

*'  As  we  were  rcjidy  to  embark,  our  new  reemit  was  dedred 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  departure,  which  he  would  liave  d^ 
dined';  but  as  none  of  his  friends  would  take  his  place,  we  may 
l>e  said,  after  the  delay  of  an  hour,  to  have  compelled  him  to 
embark.  Previous  to  his  departure  a  ceremoBy  took  place,  <»f 
which  I  could  not  learn  the  meaning:  he  cut  off  si  lock  of  his 
hair,  and  having  divided  it  into  three  parts,  lie  fastened  one  of 
them  to  (he  hair  en  the  upper  parts  of  his  wife's  head,  blowing 
on  it  three  times  with  all  the  violence  in  bis  power,  and 
uttering  certain  words.  The  other  two  he  fastened,  with 
the  same  formalities,  on  the  heads  of  his  two  children.'*— 
Mackenzie, 

Forth  from  Ike  dark  receuet  of  the  One 
7  he  Serpent  come.— V 1 1.  p.  fiS. 
Of  the  wonderful  docility  of  the  Snake  one  Instance  may 
suffice. 

*'  An  Indian  belonging  to  the  Menomonie,  having  taken  a 
Rattle  Snake,  found  means  to  tame  it ;  and  when  he  had  done 
diis  tKttted  it  as  a  Deity  i  calling  it  his  great  Falher,  and 
carrying  in  with  him  in  a  box  wherever  he  went*    This  he 
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hud  d^ne  foraeferal  MmmeiSj  nrhen  Mobs,  Pinnisance  acd- 
^DteHy  met  mik  him  at  this  carrying  place,  just  as  lie  was 
aetlfaf(  off  for  a  wiaier's  hunt*    Tlie  French  ^ndeman  was 
■irpiniMd  one  day  to  see  Ae  ladian  place  the  box  wiiich  con- 
tained his  God  on  tlie  ground,  and»  opening  the  door»  give 
Mm  his  Nberty  I  teiUag  tiim>  whilst  he  did  it>  to  be  sure  and 
ntfem  by  Hie  tkait  he  himself  sluMild  come  baric,  which  was 
to  be  in  the  month  of  .May  following.    As  this  was  but  Octo« 
her.  Monsieur  toM  the  Indian,  whose  simplicity  astonished 
him,  that  he  fancied  he  might  wait  long  enough«  when  May 
arrived,   for  the  arrival  of  his  great  Father.     The  Indian 
was  so  confident  of  his  creature's  obedience  that  he  uAjred  to 
lay  the  Frenchman  a  ^ager  of  two  gallons  of  rum,  that  at 
the  time  appointed  he  would  come  and  crawl  into  his  box. 
This  was  agreed  on,  and  the  second  week  in  May  following 
fixed  for  the  determination  of  the   wogcr.     At  that  period- 
they  both  met  there  again;  when  the  Indian  set  down  hh 
box,  and  called  fur  his  great  Father.     The  Snake  heard  him 
not;  and  the  time  being  now  expired,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  lost.    However,  without  seeming  to  be  discouragrd, 
he  offered  to  double  the  t>et  if  his  father  came  not  wiihln  two 
days  more.     This  wa*»  farther  agreed  on ;  when  beiiuM  on  tln^ 
second  day«  about  one  o'citKic,  the  Snake  arrived,  and  of  hig^ 
own  accord,  cra\\led  into  the  box,  whicli  was  placed  ready 
for  him.     The  Freadi  gentleman  vouched  for  (he  truth  of  tliis 
story,  and,  from  the  accounts  I  have  often  received  of  the 
docility  of  those  creatures,  I  see  no  reason  to  doUbt  his  veia^. 
city." — Carver's  Trui»U» 

We  have  not  taken  animals  enough  into  alliance  with  us* 
In  one  of  the  most  interesting  families  which  it  wa»  ev^  my 
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l^od  fortune  to  ?isit,  I  saw  a  child  suckled  by  a  goat.  Ttie 
gull  should  be  taught  to  catch  fish  for  as  in  the  sea,  the  otter  id 
frcbh  u  ater.  The  more  spiders  there  were  i  n  the  stable,  the  less 
tKould  the  horses  suffer  from  the  flies.  The  great  American 
fire-fly  should  be  imported  into  Spain  to  catch  musquitos. 
Snakes  would  make  good  moosers;  but  one  fovourite  mouse 
should  be  kept  to  rid  the  house  of  cock-roaches.  The  toad  is 
an  excellent  fly  catcher,  and  in  hot  countries  a  regard  should 
be  offered  to  the  man  who  could  discover  what  insect  fed  upon 
fleas ;  for,  say  the  Spaniards^  no  ay  criatura  ton  libre^  a  futen 
folia  $u  Alj^uaciL  r 


that  hugt  King 


Of  EasaVf  hi  gest  of  the  ysnowin.— VII.  p.  23. 
Og,  the  King  of  Basan,  was  the  largest  man  that  ever 
lived :  ail  Giants,  Titans,  and  Ogers  are  but  dwarfs  to  ium; 
Caragantua  himself  is  no  more  compared  to  Og,  than  Tom 
Thumb  is  to  Garagantua,  For  tbns  say  the  Rabbis ;  Moses 
chose  out  twelve  Chiefs,  and  advanced  with  them  till  they 
approached  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Jericho  was,  and 
fhcre  he  sent  those  Chiefs  that  they  mtghtrspy  out  the  land  for 
him.  One  of  the  GSants  met  them ;  he  was  called  Og  the 
£on  of  Anak,  and  the  height  of  his  stature  was  twenty-lfaree 
thousand  and  thirty- three  cubits.  Now  Og  used  to  catch  the 
cloads  and  draw  them  towards  him  and  drink  their  waters ; 
and  he  used  to  take  the  fishes  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
foast  them  against  the  orb  of  the  Sun  and  eat  them.  It  is  re« 
Bated  of  him,  by  tradition,  that  In  the  time  of  the  deluge  he 
weut  to  Noah  and  said  to  him,  take  me  with  thee  in  the  Ark ; 
Ht  Noah  made  answer,  depart  from  me,  O  thou  enemy  of 
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God  I  And  wben  tbe  water  covered  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  earth,  it  did  not  reach  to  Og*8  knees.  Og  lived  three 
thonsand  years,  and  then  God  destroyed  him  by  the  band  of 
Sloses,  For  when  the  army  of  Motes  covered  a  space  of 
nine  miles,  Og  came  and  looked  at  it,  and  reached  out  his 
hand  to  a  mountain,  and  cut  fh>m  it  a  stone  so  wide  tl}at  it 
could  have  covered  the  whole  army,  and  he  pnt  it  upon  bis 
head,  that  he  might  throw  it  upon  them.  But  God  sent  a 
lapwing,  who  made  a  hole  through  the  stone  with  his  bill,  so 
that  it  slipt  over  his  head,  and  hung  round  his  neck  like  a 
necklace,  and  he  was  borne  dnwn  to  tbegroiind  by  its  weight. 
Then  Moses  ran  to  him ;.  Moses  wa»  himself  ten  cubits  in  8ta« 
tnre,  and  he  took  a  spear  ten  cubits  long»  and  threw  it  up  ten 
cubits  high,  and  yet  it  only  reached  the  heel  of  Og,  who  was 
lying  prostrate,  and  thus  he  slew  him.  And  then  came  a 
great  multitude  with  scythes,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  when 
he  was  dead  his  body  lay  for  a  whole  year,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  River  Nile  in  Egypt.  His.mother's  name  was  Enac,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Adam,  and  she  was  the  first  harlot ;  her 
fingers  were  two  cubits  long,  and  upon  every  finger  she  had. 
two  sharp  nails,  like-  two  sickles.  But  because  she  was  a 
harlot,  God  sent  against  her  lions  as  big  as  elephants,  and 
wolves  as  big  as  camels,  and  eagles  as  big  as  asses,  and  thej 
killed  her  and  eat  her. 

When  Og  met  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses,  he  took 
them  all  twelve  in  his  hand  and  put  them  in  his  wallet,  and 
carried  them  to  his  wife  and  said  to  her,  look,  I  beseech  you, 
at  these  men  who  want  to  fight  With  us  I  and  he  emptied  them* 
out  before  her,  and  asked  her  if  he  should  tread  upon  them^ 
but  she  saidy  let  them  go  and  tell  their  people  what  they  iuH«t 
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Men.  When  they  were  got  ont  they  mid  to  ennh  other,  if  we 
Hioiikl  tell  these  things  to  the  Children  of  laraci  Ihey  would 
fomke  Moses;  let  ns  therefore  relate  what  we  have  seen 
only  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  And  they  took  with  them  one 
grape  stone  from  the  grapes  of  that  cooatry,  and  it  was  ai 
much  as  a  camel  could  carry.  And  they  began  to  advise  the 
people  that  they  should  not  go  to  war,  saying  what  they  had 
seen;  but  two  of  them,  namely,  Caleb  the  son  of  Jepho,  and 
^osuah  the  son  of  Nun,  concealed  it.    Makacci. 

Even  if  the  grapes  had  not  been  proportioned  to  Og's  ca- 
pacious mouth,  the  Rabbis  w^nld  not  have  let  him  starve. 
There  were  Bdiemoths  for  him  to  roast  whole,  and  Bar-Cha* 
na  sa«v  a  fish  to  which  Whales  are  but  sprats,  and  Leviathan 
but  a  herrii^.  **  We  saw  a  fish,"  says  he,  "  Into  whose  not- 
trils  the  worm  called  Tinna  had  got  and  killed  it,  and  it  was 
cast  upon  the  shore  with  such  force  by  the  sea,  that  it  over- 
threw sixty  maritime  cities :  sixty  other  cities  fed  upon  its 
flesh,  and  what  they  left  was  salted  for  the  food  of  sixty  ci- 
ties more. 

From  one  of  the  pupils  of  Ms  eyes  they  filled  thirty  banels 
of  oil.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  as  we  past  by  the  same 
place,  we  saw  men  cutting  np  his  bones,  with  which  the  tame 
cities  were  built  up  again.    Mabacci. 

Arrovtt round  whose  htadi  dry  tow  1001  (ictned^ 
mthprne  gum  drpt.'^y  II,  p,  25. 
This  mode  of  offence  has  been  adopted  whereyer  bows  and 
arrows  were  in  use.    De  Bry  repreients  it  in  the  31st  plate  ta 
Le  Moyne  de  Moigues. 
*^  The  Medci  poimiied  their  arrow9  with  a  bitumioQiiB  li* 


qvor  called  naplite^  whereof  there  was  great  fltniy  la  Media,. 
Penia,  and  Awyria*  The  arrow,  being  steeped  ia  h»  and 
shot  from  a  slack  bow  (for  swift  and  violent  mution  took  off 
from  its  ▼Irtne),  burnt  the  flesh  with  sitch  violence,  that  water 
rather  increased  than  eztingnished  the  malignant  flame  t  dust 
alone  could  pnt  a  stop  to  it,  and,  in  some  degree,  allay  the 
unspeakable  pain  It  occasioned.*'— C/niverje^  HUiary*. 

HU  hand$  tramfised 
And  lacerate  with  the  bod^U  pendent  we^it.— YIII,  p.  31. 
Laceras  tpto  membronim  pondere  paUnos. 

MAuaauNi  Canitaiitinai,.  tive  IdMetria  DeMialm^ 

Not  fir  y<mr  kt$  or  aortft, 
Menial  or  mighty^  tUve  or  highly  frtfm. 
Shall  ye  be  judged  hereaf ter^^Y  III.  p.  SS. 
They  are  informed  in  some  places  timt  the  Kings  and  No- 
blemen hare  immortal  souls,  and  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
rest  perish  together  witb  their  bodies^  except  the  familiar 
friendsof  the  Princes  themselves,  and  those  only  who  suffev 
themselves  to  be  buried  alive  together  with  tberr  masters  fiu 
nerals;  for  their  ancestors  have  left  them  so  persuaded  that 
tlie  souls  of  Kings,  deprived  of  their  corporeal  clothing,  joy. 
fully  walk  to  perpetual  delights^  through  pleasant  places  al- 
ways green,  eating,  drinking,  and  giving  tliemselves  to  sports*, 
and  daacrng  with  women,  after  their  old  manner,  while  they 
were  living,  and  thbthey  hold  for  a  certain  (ruth.  Tiyaivupaai 
many,  striving  witb  a  kind  of  emulation,  cast  themseUea 
headlong  Into  the  sepulchres  of  their  Lords,  which,  if  his  fa» 
miliar  friends  defer  to  do,  they  think  their  sonli  become 
porary  of  eternal.    Purrao  Mastire. 
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.  When  I  ^as  npon  the  Sierras  of  Giiaturo,  says  Oviedo,  and 
had  taken  prisoner  the  Cacique  of  the  Province  who  had  re- 
belledy  I  asked  him  whose  graves  were  those  wLicb  were  In  a 
house  of  his;  and  he  told  me,  of  some  Indians  who  had  killed 
themselves  when  the  Cacique  his  father  died.  But  because 
they  often  used  to  bury  a  quantity  of  wrought  gold  v^ith  them^ 
I  had  two  of  the  graves  open>  and  found  in  them  a  small 
quantity  of  maize,  and  a  sinall instrument.  When  I  enquired 
the  reason  of  this  the  Cacique  and  his  Indians  replied,  that 
they  who  were  buried  there  were  labourers,  who  had  been 
well  skilled  in  sowing  corn  and  in  j^athering  it  in,  and  were 
his  and  his  father's  servants,  v^bo,  that  their  souls  might  not 
die  viith  their  bodies,  had  slain  .themselves  upon  his  father's 
death,  and  that  maize  v^ith  the  tools  was  laid  there  with  them 
that  they  might  sow  it  io  heaven.  In  reply  to  this,  I  bade 
them  see  how  the  Tnyra  had  deceived  them,  and  that  all  he 
had  told  them  was  a  lie ;  for,  tbdngh  they  had  Jong  been  dead, 
they  had  never  fetched  the  maize,  >\Iiich  was  no-.v  rotten  and 
good  for  nothing,  so  that  they  had  sown  nothing  in  heaven. 
But  the  Cacique  answered,  that  was  because  they  found  plen- 
ty there,  and  did  not  want  it.  Rtlacion  sumaria  de  la  Historia 
Natural  de  las  IhdUs^  por  el  Capitan  Gonzalo  Fetnandez  oe 

OVIEDO. 

The  Tlaseallaiis  believed  that  the  souls  of  Chiefs  and  Princes 
became  clouds,  or  beautiful  birds,  or  precious  stones ;  where- 
as those  of  the  common  people  would  pass  into  beetles,  rats, 
mice,  weasels,  and  all  vile  and  stinking  animals.    Torquexa- 
»  ,  L«  6,  c.  47. 
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Cadogt  Ddnhl, .  * 
.  PoJam,  qnd  Teilo.—y ill.  p.  35. 
The  two  first  of  these  Saints,  mith  Madog  Morvryn,  ar^ 
tailed  the  three  holy  bachelon  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  Cadoj^ 
the  Wise  nas  a  Bard  mho  flourished  in  the  sixth  centnry.  He 
is  one  of  the  three  protectors  of  ianoecoce ;  his  protection 
mas  through  the  church  lami  Bias's  by  the  common  lami 
and  Pedrof yKs  by  the  lam  of  arms ;  these  three  mere  also 
called  the  three  just  Knights  of  the  Court  of  Arthnr,  Cadog 
mas  the  first  of  mhom  there  is  any  account,  who  collected  the 
British  Proverbs.  There  is  a  charch  dedicated  ^to  him  in 
Caermarthenshire,  and  two  in  Monmouthshire.  Ddniol  has 
churches  dedicated  to  him  in  Monmouth,  Cardigan,  and 
Pembrokeshires.  In  the  year  685  he  founded  a  college  at 
Bangor,  where  he  was  Abbot,  and  when  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Bishopric  he  was  the  first  Bishop,  Padarn  and 
Teilo  rank  with  Deni  or  David,  as  the  three  blessed  Visitors, 
for  they  went  about  preaching  the  faith  to  all  degrees  of  peo- 
ple, not  only  without  reward,  but  themselves  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  as  far  as  their  means  extended.  Padarn 
found  a  congregation  at  a  place  called  from  him  Llanbadarn 
Va.x  r,  \\here  be  had  the  title  of  Archbisho]).  Teilo  establish- 
ed the  college  at  Llandaff*;  the  many  plactfs  called  Llandeilo 
Here  so  named  in  honour  of  hiuL  lie  and  Cadog  and  David 
were  the  three  canonical  Saints  of  Btitain.     Cambrian  Btogro- 

Teilo,  or  Teliau,  as  he  is  called  by  David  Williams,  took  an 
active  part  againit  the  heresy  of  Pelagins,  the  great  Welshman. 
*^  Such  was  the  lustre  of  his  zeal,  that  by  something  like  a  pun 
on  his  came,  he  was  compared  to  the  sun  and  called  H^<«r; 
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ftod*  vrben  slain  at  the  altar,  devotees  contencTed  with  so  mocb 
▼inilence  for  the  reputation  of  possessing  his  body,  that  the 
Priests,  to  avoid  scandalous  divisioos,  foond  three  miraculous 
bodies  of  die  8anit»  as  umnar,  accordiog  to  the  phrase  used 
OB  the  occasion,  as  one  e^g  to  another;  and  miracles  were 
equally  performed  at  the  totabs  of  all  ttie  three."—  D.  Wi l« 
i.iam's  His/,  of  MoumouiKahire. 

This  Miracle  is  claimed  by  some  Agiologists  for  St.  BaW 
dredy  CoaCeasonr;  <<  whose  memory  in  aocicBt  tymes  hath 
byn  very  faaioas  in  the  kingdome  of  Scotland.  For  that  he 
having  sometymes  preached  to  the  people  of  three  villager 
neere  adjoynipg  one  to  the  other  in  Scotland,  called  Aldhanut 
Tininghan»  and  Prestoo*  was  so  holy  a  man  of  life,  that 
when  he  was  dead»  the  people  i}f  ech  village  contended  one 
with  another  which  of  them  should  have  his  body  9  in  so  much, 
that  at  last,  they  not  agreeing  therahoiity  tooke  annes,  and 
each  of  them  sought  by  force  to  ei\ioy  tl|e  same.  And  uhev 
the  matter  came  to  issue^  the  said  sacred  body  was  found  all 
whol6  ia  three  distinct  places  of  the  htnise  where  he  died  f  sa 
as  the  people  of  each  village  coming  thither^  and  carrying  the 
same  awayt  placed  it  in  their  churches^  and  kept  it  with  great 
honour  and  veneration  for  the  miracles  that  at  each  place  it 
pleased  God  to  worke.^' — EngUph  Mairtjfroiogi\ 

The  story  may  be  as  true  of  the  one  Saint  9a  of  the  other,  a 
solution  ia  which  Catholicks  and  Protestaota  will  agrecw 
Godwin  (in  CbUiL  Ep%  Landuo)  says  that  the  Churches  which 
contended  for  the  Welsh  Saint,  vi  ere  Penualum,  the  burial 
place  of  his  family,  Llandeilo  VaMr,  where  he  died,  and 
LlandaffV  where  he  bad  been  Bishop ;  and  lie  adds,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  own  churchy  that  by  fBequent  mimdes  at  hii 
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Comb  it  wai  certain  LlaDdaff  poaessed  the  true  boily.— Yet  in 
■Qcli  a  case  ai  this  the  fae.4iinUe  mif  ht  iiave  beeu  not  uDVeasoii* 
ably  deemed  more  carieus  than  the  original. 

The  polypus's  power  of  producing  as  many  lieads^  legs, 
and  arms  as  were  wanted,  has  been  possessed  by  all  the  great 
Saints.  This  miracle  of  tripUficatioji  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  had  It  been  worked  upon  some  zealous 
Jlomoouslan. 

St.  Teilo  left  his  own  ccMintry  for  a  time  becaoae  it  was 
infested  by  an  infectious  disorder,  called  the  Yi^w  Plague^ 
which  attacked  both  meu  and  beasts,— Cop^rav^y  quoted  in 
Creajfi  Church  Hittary  ofBrttiany, 

David.^yni.  p.  35. 

MoBgit  HaUeriUU  lofiy  hiUi^  that  with  the  cl9udi  ore  erowCd, 

The  valley  Ewioi  licit  immured  s»  deep  and  raundf 

As  they  below  who  see  the  mountaint  rite  to  high^ 

Might  thitik  the  ttrnggUng  herds  were  grating  iniheikjf: 

IVhich  in  it  tuch  a  thape  cf  toUtude  doth  bear. 

At  Nature  at  thejirst  appointed  it  for  prayer^ 

I f^ here  in  a^n  aged  cellp  with  mott  and  ipy  grown^ 

In  which  not  to  thit  day  the  Sun  hath  ever  thoue^ 

J  hat  reverend  Britith  S^intf  in  tealoui  aget  patty 

To  contemplation  lived;  and  did  to  tnUyfatt, 

At  he  did  only  drink-what  crystal  Hodney  yieldt^ 

And  fed  upon  the  letkt  he  gathered  in  ihejieldt ; 

In  memory  of  whom,  in  each  revolving  year^ 

Vie  fFeUhman  oa  hit  day  that  tacred  herb  do  wear* 
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Tb  wAmm  Ike  BntmwhuU  m  amy  mmpiuouM  fanes, 
Tkie  SmhU  hefwt  ike  rest  Acft-  ^Mtrim  ttiU  they  hotd^ 
fflme  khik  AuT  mmamt  harde  to  Cambrm  long  foretold  ; 
jimdamted  hen  m «ee,  hie  UMkoprie rfyore^ 
L^pm  ffte/«rtftae  pMrt  ff  this  taifruttful  ihore, 
StUeitd  kff  khneif,  that  farfram  aUreeort 
irkk  eaaUmpUtiam  tttmned  wkmi  fitly  ta  eamportf 
That  vaid  afall  deKgkl,  cald,  knreii,  Ueakt  and  dry, 
Ku  plemmre  wugkt  altasrty  war  iUal  the  wandering  eye. 

Drattow* 

*<  A.  D.  40S«  It  happened  on  a  day,  as  Hildas  ^as  in  his 
sennon,  (Reader,  whether  smilio^  or  froirnin|:»  forj^ive  the 
digreaion)  a  Nanne  hi;  with  child  came  into  tlie  congrega- 
tion, whereat  the  preacher  presently  was  slnick  damb  (would 
acta  maid^s  child  amaze  any  man  ?)  and  could  proceed  no  far* 
then  Afterwards  he  gave  this  reason  for  his  silence,  becaose 
that  Viigin  bare  in  her  bcidy  an  in&nt  of  such  signal  sanctity, 
as  far  tianscended  him.  Thosi  as  lesser  load-stones  are  re- 
ported to  lose  their  Tirtne  in  the  presence  of  those  that  are 
bigger,  so  Gildas  was  silenced  at  the  approach  of  the  Welsh 
St.  David  (bnng  then  but  Hanse  in  Kelder)  though  after- 
wards, Uke  Zachary,he  recovered  his  speech  again/* — Ful- 
ler's Church  History  of  Great  Britain. 

**  David  one  day  was  prracbing  in  an  open  field  to  the 
maltitode,  and  could  not  be  m  ell  seen  because  of  the  coo- 
conrse,  (though  they  make  him  four  cubits  b*gh,  a  man  and 
half  in  stature)  iihen  behold  the  Eaith  whereon  he  stood, 
officiously  heaving  itself  up,  mouBted  him  up  to  a  compeleut 
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Tisibllity  above  all  his  audieoce.  Whereas  our  Saviour  himself^ 
when  he  taught  the  people,  was  pleased  to  chuse  a  mottDtaiOy 
making  use  of  the  advantage  of  Nature,  without  improving 
bis  miraculous  power."— ^Fuller. 

David  is  indebted  to  the  Romancers  for  hia  fame  as  a 
Champion  of  Christendom :  bow  be  came  by  his  leek  is  a 
question  which  the  Antiquarians  have  not  determined.  I  am 
bound  to  make  grateful  mention  of  St.  David,  having  in  my 
younger  days  been  benefited  by  his  merits  at  Westminster} 
where  the  first  of  March  is  an  early  play, 

» 

•  Bui  I  too  here  upon  this  barbarous  Umdf 

Like  Ebnur  and  Uke  Aronan  of  old. 
Mutt  lift  the  ruddy  tpear. — IX.  p.  39. 
£lmur,  Cynhaval,  and  Avaon  the  son  of  Taliesin,  all  de- 
serted  the  Bardic  principles  to  bear  arms,  and  were  called 
the  three'Chiefs  like  Bulls  in  conflict,    Avaon,  Aronair,  and 
Dygynnelw  are  the  three  Bards  of  the  ruddy  spear. 


•for  this  the  day 


ffhen  to  hitfawur*d  eiiy  he  vouchsafes 

His  annual  presence.-^lX.  p.  41. 
The  feast  of  the  Arrival  of  the  Gods  is  minutely  described 
by  Torqneinada,'  L.  10.  c.  24.  Tezcalipoca  was  believed  to 
arrive  first,  because  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  Gods,  and 
never  waxed  old :  Telpuctli,  the  Youth,  was  one  of  his  titles. 
On  the  night  of  his  arrival  a  general  carousal  took  place,  in 
which  it  was  the  custom,  particularly  for  old  people,  men 
and  women  alike,  to  drink  immoderately;  for  they  said  the 
JiquQir  which  they  drank  would  ^9  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
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G9d^  after  Mf  Jouraejr.  And  I,  «y«  Che  FhuidscAn  proviiH 
CMi|»  .twiio,  i€Jie  luid  been  a  phiUsopher,  wmild  perliaiis  have 
mil  ^rittcii  a  book  at  all,  or  oertusly  not  so  ioiereacii^  a 
one, .  •  I  say,  that  this  ib  a  great  mUtake,  atid  tke  truth  is^ 
that  they  washed  their  own  tripes  aad  filled  them  with  Uqnory 
which  fluade  them  merry,  aad  the  fimes  |*0t  op  iote  their 
headi  and  ovenet  them,  «%lth  which  fall  it  is  not  to  be  wen«> 
dei«d  at  that  they  fell  into  inch  erron  aad  foolialmess. 

it  was  thought  that  this  God  «fteu  visited  the  If  eKicas»» 
huU  except  on  this  occasion,  he  always  eame  iocc^gnitow  A 
stone  seat  was  placed  at  every  crossing,  or  division,  of  a  street, 
called  MoountUf  or  Jckial^da,  wftcre  he  it  txpeeUd ;  and  this 
was  continually  hung  with  fresh  garlands  aad  green  boughs, 
that  he  might  rest  theret— Toa^usiiAD4,  L.  6.  u  SO. 

MexitUi  laflmatt-^fi^-^IX,  p«  41. 
The  history  of  Mexitli's  Wrth  is  reiatod  ia  the  JPbea,  Fart 
2.  Sect  XXI.  Though  the  Mejocans  took  their  naoK  from 
him,  he  is  more  usually  called  Hnitzilupuchtli,  or  corruptly 
Vitzliputzli.  In  conseqncoce  of  the  vengeance  which  he 
exercised  as  soon  as  born,  he  was  stiled  I\etKahnitl,  Terror^ 
and  Tetzanbteotl,  the  Terrible  God.  CLAvio£R«b  Tonq^uE- 
MADA,  L.  6*  c..ei« 

QuetaaleoaL—lX,  p.  42. 
God  of  (he  Wiadsi  his  temple  was  circular,  **  for -even  as 
tlie  ayre  go«th  ronnde  about  the  heavens,  even  for  that  eootide- 
lalton  they  made  his  temple  round.  Tlie  entrance  of  that- 
temple  had  a  dore  made  lyke  unto  the  amoth  of  a  serpent, 
and  Mras  paynted  with  foule  and  divilish  gesturesp  with  great 
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teelh  and  gfuinmes  wToaf^ht,  which  whs  a  things  to  ftftre  tbmt 
tiiat  should  enter  there*!,  aod  eipeclally  the  ChristiaMy  uata 
whom  it  represended  very  lldl  with  that  oufly  huee  and 
monsterous  teeth.**— Gomara. 

Some  history  is  blended  with  fable  in  the  legend  of  Queti^ 
salcohuati,  for  such  is  the  uglyagraphy  of  Ms  name.    He  was 
chief  of  a  band  of  atraafcen  who  landed  at  Paonoo,  coming 
from  tlie  North ;  their  dress  was  black,  long,  and  Ioate»  like 
the  Turkish  dressy  or  the  Cassock,  says  Torquonada,  open 
before,  without  hood  or  cape,  the  sleeves  full|  bat  not  reaching 
quite  to  the  elbow;  sucii  dre&ses  were,  even  in  histiase,  assd 
by  the  natives  in  some  of  their  dances,  in  memory  of  this 
event.    Their  leader  was  a  white  man,  tlorid,  and  having  a 
large  beard.    At  first  he  settled  hi  TnUan,  but  left  that  pro- 
vince In  consequence  of  the  vices  of  its  Lords,.  Huemac  aafl 
TcEcalipoca*  aad  removed  to  Cliolullan.    He  iaoghl  the  aa* 
tives  .to  cut  the  green  stones,  called  chalohih)iites»  which  w«re 
so  Jii^My  valued,  and  to  work  silver  and  gald«     Every  thing 
flourished  in  Jiis  reign.;  the  head  of  maiie  was  a  Hum^s  load, 
and  the  cotton  grew  of  all  colours;    he  had  ane  palace  of 
emeralds,  another  of  silver,  another  of  shells,  one  of  all  kinds 
of  wood,  one  of  torquoides,  and  one  of  feathers:  his  com- 
maads  were  proclaiosed  by  a  cryer  from  the  Sierra  of  Tsat- 
zitepec,  near  the  city  of  Tulla,  and  were  heard  as  far  as  thu 
sea  coast,  and  for  more  than  a  hundretl  leagues  round.     Fr, 
Berdardino  de  Sahagun  heard  such  a  voice  once  in  the  daad 
of  the  night,  far  exceeding  the  power  of  any  huiaaii  voices 
he  was  told  that  it  was  to  summon  the  labourer  to  the  malso 
fields;  but  both  he  and  Torquemada  believe  it  was  the  Devil's 
doing.    Notwithstanding  his  power,  Quetzalcoal  was  driven 
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out  by  Tezcalipoca  and  Hnemact    before  he  departed  lie 
burnt  or  buried  all  his  treosures,  converted  the  eocoa  t-reei 
into  otiiersof  lea  wortii,  and  sent  off' all  the  aweet  sin^ng 
birds  who  liad  before  abounded,  to  go  before  him  to  Tlapol- 
Ian,  the  land  of  the  Sun,  whither  he  himself  had  been  sum- 
moned*   The  Indians  aUays  ihong^ht  be  would  return,  and 
when  first  they  saw  the  Spanish  ships,  thought  be  maM  come 
in    tbestf   moving  temples.      Tliey  niorhipped  him,  for  the 
useful  arts  mhich  he  had  taught,  for  the  tranquillity  they  bad 
enjoyed  under  his  government,  and  because  be  never  suffirr* 
ed  blood  to  be  shed  in  sacrifice,  but  ordered  bread  and  fiom- 
ers,  and  incense  to  be  offered  up  instead*     Toqqufmaim,.  £• 
3.  c.  7.  L,  6.  c.  24. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  these  strangers  came  from. 
Ireland,  because  they  scarred  their  faces  and  eat  human  flesh : 
this  is  no  compliment  to  the  Irish,  and  certainly  does  not 
accord-  with  the  legend.  Others  that  tliey  were  Carthagr- 
nians,  because  New  Spain  was  called  Anahoac,  and  the 
Phcenicians  were  children  of  Analc.  That  the  Carthaginians 
peopled  Ameriai,  is  the  mftre  liliely,  say  they,  because  they 
bored  their  ears,  and  so  did  the  Incas  of  Peru.  One  of  these 
princes,  in  process  of  time,  says  Garcilasso,  being  Hilling  to 
enlarge  the  privileges  of  his  people,  gave  them  permission  to 
bore  their  cars  also,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  Incas. 

This  much  may  legitimately  be  deduced  fr)m  the  legend, 
that  New  Spain,  as  Hell  as  Peru,  was  civilized  by  a  foreign 
adventurer,  who,  it  seems,  attempted  to  destroy  the  sangui- 
nary superstition  of  the  country,  but  was  himself  driven  oat 
by  the  Priests. 
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Tlaloc-^IX.  p.  4«.  ' 

God  of  the  Wolert;  he  is  mentioned  more  j^rticUlarly  Id* 
Section  XI h  Tlalocatecuhtli,  the  Lord  of  Pamdise  as  he 
is  ako  called,  was  the  oldest  of  the  country  Gods*  His  Image 
was  that  of  a  man  sitting;  on  a  square  seat*  vi  ith  a  vessel  before 
him,  in  which  a  specimen  i)f  all  the  different  grains  and  fruit 
seeds  in  the  country  was  to  be  ofihred  |  it  was  a  sort  of  pii* 
mice  stone,  and.  according  to  tradition,  had  been  found  upon' 
the  mountains.  Qne  of  the  Kings  of  Tetzcuco  ordered  a 
better  Idol  to  be  made,  which  ^as  destroyed  by  lightning, 
aad  the  original  one  inconsequence  replaced  with  fear  and 
trembling.  As  one  of  the  arms  had  been  broken  in  removing,' 
it  uas  fastened  with  three  large  golden  nails;  but  in  tlie  tima 
of  the  first  Bishop,  Tumarmga,  the  golden  nails  were  taken 
tk\y  ay  and  the  idol  destroyed. 

TIaloc  dwelt  among  the  Inountains,  where  he  collected  the 
vapours  and  dispensed  them  in  rain  and  dew.  A  number  of 
inferior  Deities  were  under  his  command. 

rfa<a/a.—IX.  p  42. 
Some  of  my  readers  will  stumble  at  this  name :  but  to  those 
who  would  accuse  me  of  deoti^ning  to  Haiientotify  tlie  lan« 
guage  by  introducing  one  of  the  barbarous  clacks,  I  must 
reply,  that  the  sound  is  Grecian.  The  writers  who  have 
supposed  that  America  T^as  peopled  f\rom  Plato*s  Island,  ob* 
serve  that  the  t/,  a  combination  so  remarkably  frequent  in  the 
Mexican  tengue,  has  probably  a  reference  to  Aliantis  and  the 
AtMntic,  Mi  being  the  Mexican  11  ord  for  water,  and  T/aloe 
(he  God  of  the  «  aters.  An  argument  quite  worthy  of  the  hy- 
pothesis. Fa.  GaEGORio  Garcia,  Origen  dt  l^  Indwt,  Lib. 
4c  8.  ^8. 
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The  quaintest  opinion  ever  started'  upon  this  obscure  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Fr.  P«dro  Simon»  who  argued,  4hat  the  Indians 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  because  he  was  <*  a  strong  am 
la  a  pkasant  laod»  \iho  bo^ved  hia  shoulder  to  bear,  and  be- 
casM  a  servant  uato  tribute."  If  the  Hebrew  word»  Mhich 
is  rendered  tribute^  may  mean  taxes  as  well-.,  I  humbly  sub- 
mit it  t»  QomidCflatioi^  w:he(her  Issacfcar  doth  not  typify-  John 
BoU. 

T^fger  rftke  Ifkr.-^IX.  p,  44. 

This  was  oae  of  the  four  most  honourable  tides  amonp  the 
Mezicaast  the  ethers  wece,  Shedderof  Blood,  Destroyer  of 
Mea»  ajod  Lord  of  the  Dark  Hosise.  Great  Slayer  of  Men 
was  alsa  a  title  among  the  Natcheas*;  but  to  obtain  this  it  was 
necessary  that  the  warrior  should  have  raadie  ten  iirisoners,  or 
bsougb*  bone  twenty  scalps. 

The  CUneie  have  certain  soldiers  whom  they  ealt  Tylers 
of  War.  On  their  large  round  shields  of  basket  work,  ace 
painted  monstrous  faces  of  some  imaginary  animal,  intended 
to  frighten  the  enemy*    Barrow's  Travels  in  China. 

Wkou  etrnt/iitt'd  Gods  lie  idle  in  their  chain$p 
And  wtl^  toms  toco^esi  broo^coirttoitjf— IX.  p.  47. 
Tbe  Gods  of  the  conquered  nations  were  kepi  fiutened  and 
caged  in  the  Meidcaa  temples  They. who  aigued  for  the 
Fbceaiciao  Ofic^io,  of  the  lodiaasy  might  have  compared  this 
with  (he  triuniph  of  the  Phiiistiues  over  tiie  Ark,  when  they 
placed  it  in  tlie  temple  of  Dagoa* 
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—  peace  ejfermge  of  repentance  fill 

The  Temple  Courts* — IX.  p.  44, 
BeFord  the  Mexican  temples  were  large  cowHBy  kept  wall 
cleansed,  and  planted  with  the  trees  which  they  caH  Ahochn- 
«tl,  which  areff^reen  thcougfaitut  the  year^and  give  a  plasMot 
shade,  wherefore  they  are  much  esteenwA  ^y.  the  ladinim 
they  are  our  savin  (tabinei  de  Eipana),  In  the  comfort  o£ 
their  shade  the  Priests  sit,  and  a  -  ait  those  who  come  to  make 
offerings  or  sacrifice  to  the  Idol*  HiUeria  de  la  Fundaeimj 
IHscuno  de  la  Provineia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico  de  la  orden  de 
Predieadores;  par  el  Maestro  FftAT  AucNDfTiir  Da.fila  Pami/- 
CA«    Brusseles,  1625. 

Ten  pauifiil  meniht 
hnmured  amid  the  fJoresi  had  ha  dweitf 
In  abttinence  and  solitary  prayer 
Passing  hU  mghts  and.days.'^X^  p.  4U. 
Torquenada,  I.  9.  c.  85.    Clavigcro* 
Tlie  most  painful  penance  to  which  any  of  thris  Pricstt 
'vere  subjected,  was  that  which  the  Cholotteeas  pevfermed 
^Tcry  four  year»  in  honour  of  Qnetzalcoal.    AH  t4M  Priest* 
ante  round  the  walh  in  the  temple  holding  a  censer  in  theit 
bands ;  fiom  diis-postuce  they  were  not  permitted  to  move,  ex- 
cept when  they  w  tat  out  for  the  necc«avy  calls  of  nature  f  two. 
hours  they  might  sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the  nighl,  and  one 
sifter  the  sunrise;  atmiilaight  they  bothedi  smeased  themselvea 
whfa  a  black  unction,  and  pricked  their  ean  to  offer  the  blood  p 
Ae  twenty-one  remniniog  hoars  they  sate  in  the  same  postuve 
incensing  the  I(iol,  and  in  (hat  same  posture  took  the  little 
tieep  permitted  ifyam ;  this  continued  lUty  dagrsf  if  miff  ono 
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lleptoutof  hiitime,  hh  companiom  pricked  bim:  theCero> 
mony  contimied  tweof  j  davi  longer,  but  they  were  then  per* 
mittcd  more  rest.    To&qukmada*  L.  10,  c«  39. 

Folly  and  madness  baYe  had  as  mach  to  do  as  knavefy  is 
pricstcraftk  The  knaves,  in  general,  hare  made  the  fools 
their  instruments,  bat  they  not  unftrequently  have  suffered  in 
their  turn. 

Coatlahtona^^^X.  p.  60. 
The  mother  of  Mexitli>  who,  being  a  raortaVwoman,  was 
made  immortal  for  her  8on*8  sake,  and  appointed  Goddess  of 
all  herbs,  flomers,  and  trees.    Clatigexo. 

Ifanmittth.— X.  p.  54. 
Mr.  Jeffenoo  informs  lis  that  a  late  governor  of  Viiginb, 
having  asked  some  delegates  of  the  Delawares  what  they 
knew  or  had  heard  respecting  this  animal ;  the  chief  speaker 
immediately  pnt  himself  into  an  oratorical  attitnde,  aA(l, 
with  a  pomp  soited  to  the  elevation  of  bis  subject,  informed 
liim»  that  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  latherai 
that  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big-bone- 
licks,  and  began  an  nniversal  destmction  of  the  bear,  deer, 
elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created 
for  the  use  of  the  Indiansf  that  the  Great  Man  above,  look- 
ing do'AU  and  seeing  this  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seised  his 
lightning,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  upon  a 
neighbouring  mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  seat  and  the 
print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  beseen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among 
them  till  the  f% hole  were  slan|;htered,  eicept  the  Big  Ball, 
who,  presenting  his  foitbead  to  the  ihaftSy  shook  them  oC  »• 
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fiieyfeU;  biitfttleng:tb  missinf^  one,  it  wounded  him  on  ths 
tide,  Hhereon*  spriogiof;  round,  he.  bounded  over  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  the  lilloois,  andy  finally,  over  the  great  lakes, 
3%here  he  is  living  at  this  day. 

Colonel  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Morse,  says,  <<  these 
liones  are  found  only  at  the  Salt  Licks  on  the  Ohio ;  some  few 
icattered  grinders  have,  indeed,  been  found  in  other  places  c 
but  It  has  been  supposed  these  have  been  brought  from  the 
above  mentioned  depo&iti  by  Indian  warriors  and  others  who 
bave  passed  it^  as  we  know  many  have  been  spread  in  this 
manner.  When  I  first  visited  the  Salt  Licks,'*  says  the  Colo- 
fael,  **  in  1766, 1  met  here  a  large  party  of  the  Iroquois  and 
Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  tlien  on  a  war  expedition  against 
the  Chfcasaw  tribe.  The  head  chief  was  a  very  old  man  to 
be  engaged  in  war  i  he  told  me  he  wat*  eighty*four  years  old  t 
he  was  probably  as  much  as  eighty,  I  fixed  on  this  venerable 
Chief,  as  a  person  from  whom  some  knowledge  might  be  ob. 
tained.  After  making  him  some  acceptable  presents  of  to- 
bacco, paint.,  ammunition,.  &c.  and  complimenting  him  upon 
the  wisdom  of  his  nation,  thtir  prowess  in  war,  and  prudence 
in  peace,  I  intimated  ray  ignorance  respecting  the  great  bones 
before  us,  wiiich  nothing  but  his  supeiior  knowledge  could 
remove,  and  accordingly  requested  him  to  inform  me  what  he 
knew  concerning  them.  Agreeably  to  the  customs  of  his 
nation,  he  informed  me  in  substance  as  follows : 

**  Whilst  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  passed  this  road  several  times 
to  war  against  the  Catanbasj  and  the  ^ise  eld  chiefs,  among 
whoip  was  my  grandfather,  then  gave  me  the  tradition,  hand- 
ed down  to  mt,  respecting  these  booes»  the  like  to  which  are 
inind  in  no  other  p^  of  the  country ;.  it  is  as  follows:  After 
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iSk  Great  Spirit  first  formed  the  w«cld»  he  made  the  Tariovi 
birds  and  beasts  u hich  now  inhabit  it*  Healso made  man; 
but  Inving  formed  him  white,  and  very  imperfeet  and  ill  tem- 
pered, he  placed  him  on  one  side  of  it,  where  lie  now  inhabitf. 
Hod  from  whence  lie  has  lately  found  a  passage  across  the 
great  vater,  to  be  a  plague  to  os.  As  the  Great  Spirit  was 
not  pleased  with  this  his  work,  he  took  of  black  r  lay,  aod 
made  what  vau  call  a  ncgro»  m  ith  a  woolly  head,  Tli>s  black 
man  was  much  better  than  the  white  mani  bat  still  be  did  not 
Unswer  the  wish  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  that  is  he  was  impeiw 
feet.  At  last  the  Great  Spirit  having  procured  a  piece  of 
pure,  fine  red  clay,  formed  from  it  the  red  man,  perfectly  to 
Kis  mind ;  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  him,  that  he  placed 
liira  on  this  great  island,  separate  from  the  white  and  black 
men,  and  ^avc  him  rules  for  his  conduct,  promising  happinesi 
la  pro|)or(ion  at  they  should  be  ol>served.  He  increased  ex* 
ceedingly,  and  was  perfectly  happy  for  ages$  but  the  foolish 
young  people,  at -length  forgetting  his  roles,  became  exceed* 
ingly  ill  tempered  and  wicked.  Ifi  consequence  of  this^  the 
Clreat  Spirit  created  the  Great  Buffalo,  the  bones  of  wbich 
jen  now  see  before  tis;  these  made  war  upon  the  human  spe» 
cies  alone,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few,  who  repented,  and 
pswfftlsed  the  Great  Spirit  to  Kve  according  to  his  laws,  if  he 
^ould  restrain  the  def«uring  enemy «  whereupon  he  sent 
lightning  and  thur4er,  and  destroyed  die  whole  race,  in  this 
cpot,  two  e^tcepled,  a  male  iwd  a  female,  which  he  shot'  up  in 
yonder  mountain,  ready  to  let  loose  again,  should  occasion 
require.** 

The  following  tradlCtOB,  existing  ifmong  the  natives^  w€ 
gUt  in  the  very  temis#f «  Shawaoce  Indian^  to  shew  that  tk% 
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« 

lAiptc9»on  made  on  (heir  minds  by  it  must  frnwe  heen  forclMer^ 
^*  Teu  thoniaod  moons  0^0^  when  nought  but  gloomy  forestsi 
"covered  (his  land  of  (be  sleeping  sun,  long  before  the  pale 
meny  « ith  thnndet  and  4re  at  their  command,  rushed  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  ruin  this  garden  of  nature ;  when  nought 
trat  the  untamed  wanderers  of  the  woods*  and  men  as  unre- 
strained  as  they,  were  ike  lords  of  the  soil  i  a  race  of  animals 
were  in  being,  huge  as  the  frowning  pretiipice,  truel  as  the 
liloody  panther,  swift  as  the  descending  eagle,  and  terrible  09 
the  angel  of  night.    The  pines  crashed  beneath  their  feet,  and 
the  lake  shmnic  when  they  slaked  their  thirst ;  the  forceful* 
javeliu  in  vain  was  hurled,  and  the  barbed  arrow  fell  harm- 
less from  their  ride.    Forests  were  laid  waste  at  a  meal  1  the 
groans  of  expiring  animals  were  every  where  heard i  and* 
whole  villages  inhabited  by  men  were  destroyed  in  a  moment.- 
The  cry  of  universal  distress  extended  even  to  the  region  of 
peace  in  the  west,  and  the  (Sood  Spirit  interposed  to  save  the< 
unhappy.    The  forked  lightnings  gleamed  all  around^  and 
loudest  thunder  rocked  the  globe.    The  bolts  of  heaven  were 
hurled  upon  the  cruel  destroyers  alone,  and   the  mountains 
echoed  with  the  bellowings  of  death.    AH  were  i&illed  except, 
■one  male,  the  fiercest  6f  the  race,  and  him  even  the  artillery 
of  the  skies  a<«sailed  in  vain.    He  ascended  the  blaest  summit 
ivhich  shades  the  source  of  the  Monongabela,  and,, roaring 
aloud,  bid  defiance  to  every  vengeante*    The  red  lightning 
scorched  the  lofty  firs,  and  rived  the  knotty  oaks,  bat  only 
glanced  upon  the  enraged  monster*    At  length,  maddened' 
with  fury,  he  leaped  over  the  waves  of  the  nest  at  a  bound, 
andth!s  moment  reigns  the  uncontrolled  monarch  af  the  ivi I- 
dernessy  in  despite  of  even  Omnipotence  UatW^^^yivxTrR^ 

u  2 
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BOTHAM.    The  tradition  probably  is  LadlsLH^  but  certaiol/- 
not  tbe  bombast* 

ft 

In  ynur  youth 
Ye  havei^fiaf^d  manly  bloody  that  tnaiity  tkoughtt 
M'^ht  ripen  in  your  hearls^'-^X,  p.  55. 
In  Florida,  tvfaeii  a  sick  roan  was  bled,  iwomen  who  wera 
mickling  a  man'rcbild  draok  Uiel>lood,  if  the  patient  were  a 
brave  or  strong  man,  thart  it  might  strengthen  their  milk|  and 
make  (he  boys.braver.     Pregnant  women  also  drank  it.     Lk 
MoYNE  DE  Morgues. 

There  is  a  more  remarkable,  tale  of  kindred  barbarity  in 
Iiish.  history*    The  royal  family  had  been  all  cut  off  except 
wiegirl)  and  the  v.isemen  of  the  country  fed  her  upon  chil-. 
drens  flesh  to  make  her  the  sooner  marriageable.    I  have  not 

« 

Ihe  book  to  refer  Lo,  and  cannot  therefore  give  the  namesi 
bat  the  story  is  in  ICcatiog's  history. 

The  spreading  radii  of  the  mystic  wheel, — X.  p.  56. 
.  This  dance  is  described  from  Clavigero;  from  whom  als* 
<he  account  joi  their  musical  instruments  is  taken, 

Onthetop      . 
Ofy&n  magnolia^  Hhe  loud  turkey't  voice 
It  heralding  ihe  dawn^'^Xl.  p.  59. 
*'  I  w-as  awakened  in  the  morning,  early,  by  the  cheering 
converse  of  the  wild  turkey-cock  CAi<r/c^ru  tfcc/dento/nj  sac 
lutir.g  each  other,  from  the  sun' brightened  tops  of  the  lofty 
CttpreMiu  di$ticha  and  Magnolia  grandiflora.     They  begin  at 
«arly  dawn^  and  continue  till  suu-rise,  from  March  to  Ihe  last 
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•f  April.  The  high  foi*e8ts  ring  with  (he  noisei  like  the  crovr. 
ing  of  the  domestic  coclc,  of  these  social  centinels,  the  watch- 
ivord  being  caught  and  repeated,  from  one' to  anoiher,  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around  i  insomuch,  that  the  nhole  country 
is,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  an  universal  shout.  A  little  after 
fiun  rise,  their  crowing  gradually  ceases,  they  quit  their  higii 
lodging-places,  and  alight  an  the  enrtb,  where,  expanding 
their  silver-bordered  train,  they  strut  and  daace  rouiMl  about 
the  coy  female,  while  the  deep  forests  seem  lo  tremble  witb 
their  shrill  noise.'* — Barirax. 

Hit  cowl  wOt  white, — XII.  p.  67* 
'<  They  wore  large  garments  like  surplices,  which  were 
white,  and  had  hoods  such  as  the  Canons  wear{  their  hak 
long  and  matted,,  so  that  it  cotiid  not  be  (larled,  and  now  foil 
of  fresh  blood  from  their  ears,  which  they  had  that  dtey  sacri* 
ficed ;  and  their  nails  very  long.^'— B.  Diaz,  Such  is  the  dc* 
Bcription  of  the  Mexican  priests  by  one  who  bad  seen  them. 

na/9can.-~XII.  pt  60« 

The  Paradise  of  Tia!oc« 

<'  They  disiingaished  three,  places- (tir  the  souls  when  sepa- 
rated fiom  the  body  t  Those  of  soldiiers  wlio  died  in  battle  or 
in  eapCfvity  among  their  enemies,  and  those  of  womenwho 
died  fn  labour,  went  to  the  House  of  the  Sun,  whom  they  con* 
ridered  as  the  Prince  of  Glory,  where  they  led  a  life  of  end- 
less delight  i  where  every  day,  at  the  first  appearanofe  of  (he 
sun's  rays,  they  hailed  his  birth  with  rejoicings i  and  with 
dancing,  and' the  music  of  instruments  and  of  voices^  attended 
him  to  hi»  meridian  r  there  they  met  the  smils  of  the  women, 

• 

and  with  the  same  festivity  accompaoied  him  to  iUs  setting; 
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(hey  fleM  vapprntd,  ikat  time  iplritsy  after  foar  years  of  th^ 
^larioos  life,  went  to  animate  cloaiky  and  birds  of  beautiful 
ftethcn  and  of  sweet  soufs,  bat  always  at  liberty  to  rise 
again  to  bcavea^  or  to  dcsernd  ii|»on  the  eaith,  to  warble 
and  sock  the  iowers.  ..The  souls  of  those  that  were 
drowned  or  stmck  by  Ifsbtning,  of  those  ^bo  died  of 
dropsy,  tumoBfSt  wounds^  and  other  sach  diseases,  went 
along  with  the  souls  of  children,  at  least  of  those  which  were 
sa  rificed  to  Tlali^c  the  God  of  water,  to  a  cool  and  delightful 
|>lace  called  Xlalocan,  where  that  God  resided,  and  w  here 
they  were  to  enjoy  the  most  deiicioiis  repasts,  with  every  other 
kind  of  pleasure.  •  •  lastly,  the  third  place  allotted  for  the 
iouls  of  those  who  saffepied  any  other  kind  of  death,  was  the 
mietlan,  or  Hell,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  j^lace  of  utter 
darkness,  in  which  rei^^ned  a  God,  called  Mictlanteuctli, 
Lord  of  Hell,  ahd  a  Goddess,  named  MictlancihoatL  I  adi 
of  opinion  that  they  believed  Hell  to  be  a  place  In  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  but  they  did  not  imagine  that  the  soals  nqder- 
went  any  other  punishment  there  than  what  they  svffered  by 
the  darkness  of  their  abode,  Siguenza  thought  the  Mexicans 
placed  Hell  in  the  northern  part  of  the  «arth,  as  the  word 
Mictlampa  signified  towards  both/'^CtAvicsao. 

When  aii3^  perwn  whose  manner  of  deatli  entitled  him  to  a 
plnce  in  Tialocan  was  buried,  (for  they  were  never  burnt),  a 
rod  or  bough  was  laid  in  the  grave  with  him,  'that  it  might 
bad  out  again  and  flourish  in  that  Paradise*  ToaqvEHAOA^ 
X..  13,  e.  48. 

'The  fcouls  of  all  the  children,  who  had  been  offered  to  Tla- 
loc,  were  believed  to  be  present  at  all  after  sacrifices,  under 
ti>.>  care  of  a  large  and  beautiful  serpent,  called  XiuhcoatL—t 
Taa^ucMAOA^  U  9,  c,  i4u 
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Green  MeUjloat  along^-^Xll.  p.  Tft 
Artificial  lalands  are  common  in  China  as  well  as  in  Bfex* 
Ico. 

**  The  Chinese  fiBherraen>  baying  no  hooiies  on  shore,  nor 
■lattooary  abode,  but  moving  about  in  their  vessels  upon  iim 
extensive  lalces  and  rivers,  liave  no  inducement  to  ewkivate 
patches  of  ground,  which  the  pursuits  of  their  profession  might 
require  them  to  leave  for  the  profit  of  another;  they,  prefer, 
therefore,  to  plant  their  onions  on  rafts  of  liamboo,  weU 
Interwoven  with  reeds  and  long  grass,  and  covered  with  earth  $ 
and  these  floating  gardens  are  towed  after  their  boats."'— 
|Uaaow*»  CAtiM* 

Tf  T^o^iic  it  was  hallow'd,  and  the  ttone 
Wkich  c'ot'd  it$  etUruncef  never  wat  remov*d^ 
Save  when  the  yearly  feitivat  retunCdf 
And  in  iU  vfomb  a  child  wa<  sepulchred. 
The  living  otcttm— XII.  p.  78. 
There  were  three  yearly  sacrifices  to  Tlaloc:    At  the  first* 
two  children  were  drowned  in  the  Lake  of  Mexic);  but  in 
all  the  provinces  they  were  sacrificed  oh  the  mountains;  they 
were  a  boy  and  girl,  from  three  to  four  years  old:  in  this- 
last  case  the  bodies  were  preserved  in  a  stone  chest,  as  relics, 
I  suppose,  say»  Torquemada,  of  persons  whose  handd  were 
clean  from  actual  sin ;.  though  their  souls  were  foul  with  the 
orij^inal  stain,  of  which  they  ^  ere  neither  cleansed  nor  purged, 
and  therefore  they  went  to'  the  place  appointed  for  all,  like 
them,  who  perish  unbaptized. . .  At  the  second,  four  children, 
from  six  to  seven  years  oi'  age,  \^  ho  were  bought  for  the  pur* 
^ose,  the  price  being  contributed  by  the  chiefs,  were  shut  up 
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ill  a  ca?«rOy  and  left  to  die  with  ban$;er  ;  the  cavern  was  not 
ftpened  a^n  tin  the  next  year's  sacrifice.  . .  The  third  conti- 
noed  during  the  three  raioy  monthsy  doring  all  which  tinM 
children  were  offered  np  oo  the  monniaiiis;  these  also  were 
honghtt  the  heart  and  blood  were  ^ven  in  sacrifice,  the  bo- 
dies were  feasted  oo  by  the  Chiefs  and  Priests.  Torquem a- 
DA,  L,  7.  c.  21.  • 

**  la  the  country  of  the  Mistecas  was  a  cave  sacred  to  the 
Water  God.  Its  entrance  was  concealed,  for,  though  this 
Idol  was  generally  reverenced,  this  his  temple  was  known  to 
fetv!  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  the  length  of  a  mnsqvet  shot, 
and  then  the  way,  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  narrow^ 
extended  for  a  mile,  before  it  reached  the  great  dome,  a  place 
70  feet  long,  and  40  wide,  where  were  tlie  Idol  and  the 
altar;  the  Idol  was  a  radecolumn  of  stalactydes,  or  iocnis- 
tation,  formeii  by  a  spring  of  petryfyiDg  water,  and  other 
fantastic' figures  had  thus  grown  around  it.  The  ways  of  the 
cave  were  do  intricate,  that  sometimes  those  who  had  unwarily 
bewildered  themselves  there  perished.  The  Friar,  who  dis- 
covered this  Idol,  destroyed  it,  and  filled  np  the  entrance*'* 
-— Padilla,  p.  64S. 

The  Tttnple  ScrpcwU.— XIV,  p.  82. 
r  '*  The  head  of  a  sacrificed  person  was  strung  up  ;  the  limbs 
eaten  at  the  feast;  the  body  given  to  the  wild  beasts  which 
were  kept  within  the  temple  circuits:  moreover,  in  that  ao> 
cursed  house  they  kept  vipers  ^nd  venomous  snakes,  who  had 
something  at  their  tails  which  sounded  like  morris-bellS)  and 
they  are  the  worst  of  all  vipers;  these^ere  kept  in  cradles 
and  barrels^  and  earthen  vessels  upon  feathers,  and  there  they 
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laid  their  egt^s,  and  nuned  ap  their  tnakelings,  kad  the/ 
were  fed  witl»  the  bodies  of  the  saGrificed  and  >^ith  dogi 
liesli.  We  learnt  for  certain,  that,  after  they  had  driven  ui 
from  Mexico  and  slain  above  850  of  our  soldiers  and  of  the 
men  of  Narvaez,  these  beasts  and  snalces,  who  had  been  of* 
fered  to  their  cruel  Idol  to  be  in  his  company,  were  supported 
upon  their  flesh  for  many  days.  When  these  lions  and  tyj^eri 
roared,  and  the  jackals  and  foxes  howled^  and  the  snalces 
hissed,  it  was  a  grim  thing  to  hear  them,  and  it  seemed  lilce 
hell.'* — BEnNAL  Diaz. 

H*  had  bten  confitCd 
JVhere  myriad  ituecU  on  hit  nakedneu 
Infixed  their  venomoui  atigety  and  no  start, 
No  9hudd(!rf  shook  hh frame. — XIV.  p.  83. 
Some  of  the  Orinoco  Tribes  required  these  severe  proba* 
tions,  which  are  described  by  Gumilla,  C.  35li  the  principle 
Upon  which  they  acted  is  strikingly  staled,  by  the  Abb^  Ma- 
rigny  in  an  Araliian  anecdote. 

<<  Ali  having  been  chosed  by  Nasser  for  Emir,  -  or  general 
or  his  army  against  Makan,  being  one.  day  before  this  Prince', 
whose  orders  he  was  receivin;;,  made  a  convulsive  motion 
with  his  whole  body  on  feeling  an > acute  bite:  Nasser  per- 
ceived it  not.  .After  receiving  his  orders,  the  Emir  returned 
home,  and,  taking  off  his  cloiiths  to  examine  the  bite,  found 
the  scorpion  that  had'  bitten  him.  Nasser,  IcarpUig  this  ad- 
venture, v^he^  next  he  saw. the  Emir,  reproved  him,  for  having 
sustained  the  evil,  without  complaining  at  the  moment,  that 
H  might  have  been  remedied.  ^  How,  Sir/  replied  the  Emir, 
« should  I  be  capable  of  braving  the  arrow*s  poiuti  and  the 
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■abre's  ftd^ey  at  the  b^d  of  your  armies  and  ikr  from  yovf 
)f  in  yoar  pmence  I  could  not  biar  the  bite  of  a  scor^ 
pion  r 

Rank  in  war  among  6aTa|;es  can  only  be  procured  by  supe^ 
rtor  fliill  or  strength. 

Ydisde  ninet  al  egereicio 

Im  aprtmian  porfiterta  y  lot  ineiUtitf 

y  en  el  belido  estudie  y  durooficio 
entrando  en  mat  edad  Ics  egerciUm  ; 

ft  alguno  dejlaquaa  da  ua  indicia 
del  wo  milUar  h  inhabiUton^ 

y  cl  que  gale  en  lat  armas  *enaiad» 

conforme  a  su  vaUrr  U  dma  el  grado^ 

Ln  cargos  de  la  guerra  y  prtemmencia 

no  ton  porflacot  medUfS  proveidoSf 
ni  van  por  caUdad,  ni  pirr  htrenciop 

ni  por  haciendoy  y  ler  mejw  nachdM  ; 
mat  la  viftud  del  braio  y  la  eiceUnciaf 

esta  hace  lot  hombret  preferidoty 
etta  ikutrOf  habilita,  ptrficicnay 
y  quilata  el  valor  de  Ut  persona^ 

AraucanayS* 

4 

From  the  tlaughter^d  brol^erj^Jhmr  King, 
He  ttript  the  thiny  andfmffCd  of  Ua  dfum^ 
PFhose  tound  affrighted  armies%-^X  I V^  p.  6S. 
In  some  provinces  they  flead  the  captives  tafcea  in  -var, 
aad  with  their  sfcias  covered  their  drumsj  thinking  with  tike 
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■onnd  nrthem  (oaflKght  their  enemi est  for  their  opinion  was^ 
that  when  the  kindre'l  of  the  stain  heard  the  sound  of  these 
drums,  they  would  immediately  be  seized  v\ith  fear  and  put 
to  ili^ht. — GarciLaiO  de  la  f^'egu^, 

'<  In  the  Palazzo  Caprea  at  Bologna  are  several  Turkish 
bn.'klrrs  lined  with  human  skin,  dressed  like  leather;  they 
told  us  it  ivas  that  of  the  backs  of  Christian  prisoners  taken 
in  baitlt^;  ahii  the  Turks  esteem  a  bnckler  lined  with  it  to 
be  a  p^racular  security  against  the  impression  of  an  arrowy. 
or  the  stroke  of  a  sabre..*'  —  Lady   Miller's   Ltttert  from. 

Shflutd  thine  arm 
Subdue,  in  battle,  six  successive  fo€9y 
Ltfit  liberty  and  gkny  unll  repay 
The  nob'e  conquesL—XlY,  p,  84, 
Clavigero.     One  Instance  occurred,    in  which,  after  the 
captive  hud  been  victorious  in  all  tbe  actions,  he  was  put  to 
dealt),  because  .hey  dnist  not  venture  to  set  at  liberty  so  brave 
an  enemy     But  this  is  mentioned  as  a  very  dishonourable 
thing      I  cannot  turn  io  the  authority,  but  can  trust  my  me* 
aory  for  the  fact. 

Ofien  had  he  seen 
Uis  gallant  emmtrymeu  with  naked  breast 
Ruth  on  thtir  iron  coated  enem^.— XI V.  p*  85* 

Schyr  Mawrict  alsua  the  Berclay 
Fra  the  grtt  baUaiU  held  hy»  wayp, 
filth  a  great  nmt  off  Waiu  mm  I 
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Qtihareuir  thai  yeid  men  mycht  them  keUf 
For  Uiai  wele  ner  ali  nakyt  war. 
Or  lynnyn  cUtthys  had  hut  mar. 

The  Bruee,  B.  13  p.  417. 

/tud  with  the  sound  ofpitwrout  iiUtrufMnt$f 
And  with  their  shouU^  and  sere. mtf  and  yells  drove  back 
The  Briton^  fainter  war-c  y, — XV,  p.  94. 
Miisic  seems  to  have  been  as  soon  applied  to  military  as 
to  religious  nses. 

ConflautaSf  cttemosy  roncos  instrumentosp 

alto  estruendo,  tUaridos  dudenosoSf 
salen  losjieros  barbarcs  sahgrientot 

contra  lot  Espanoles  valerosos* 

'  Araucana,  C.  4. 

^'  James  Reid,  who  had  acted  as  Piper  to  a  rebel  regiment 
in  the  Rebellion,  suffered  death  at  Yorlc  on  Nov.  15,  11 46^ 
.'iS  a  rebel.  On  his  trial  it  was  alledged  in  his  defence  thai 
he  had  not  carried  arms*  But  the  Court  observed,  that  a 
Ilighlan'l  Regiment  never  marched  without  a  Piper,  and 
tiinrefure  his  bagpipe,  in  the  eye  of  the  law>  was  an  instra- 
mcntofwar.*' — Yf  \LKEn'' a  Irish  Bards. 

This  construction  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  military 
ta-v.  Esop's  trumpeter  should  not  have  served  as  a  prece- 
deiit«  Croxalfs  fables  h:ive  been  made  of  much  practical 
consequence;  this  poof  Piper  was  hung' for  not  remember- 
ing one,  and  Gilbert  Walwfield  imprisoned  for  Quoting  an- 
other. "     .' 
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A  ftne  of  ampk  meamn  ttUl  ntain'd 

The  miMsiU  thafi.^XV.  p.  96. 
A  retractile  weapon  of  tremendous  effect  was  used  by  thf 
Gothic  tribes.    Its  use  is  thus  described  in  a  very  intercftting 
poem  of  tlie  sixtli  century.  . 

At  wmut  pugtut  Helmnod  suceeitit,  et  ipte 
Jncertum  triplicit  gettabatfune  tridtntenif 
Quern  pott  terga  quidem  ttantes  tocii  teuuerunti 
ConsUiumque  fuU,  dum  cutpet  mista  tedcret 
Jn  clypeo^  cwncti  pariter  traxute  studerent, 
Ut  vel  5IC  hominem  dcjeciisentfiiribundumy 
Atque  tub  hac  certum  tibi  tpe  potuere  triumphunu 
Nee  mora  ;  jPtix,  totatjundent  in  brachia  viret, 
MitU  in  advertum  magna  cum  voce  tridentem^ 
Et  dicenifjinitftrro  tibi,  calve,  tub  itto» 
Qui,  ventot  penetrantfjaculorum  more  conucat; 
Quod  genut  atpidit,  ex  alta  tete  arborCi  tanto 
Turbine  demittitf  quo  cnncta  obttantia  vincat. 
Quid  moror  f  umbontm  tcvndit^  peltaque  resultat, 
Clamoiem  Franci  tollunt,  taltiuque  retultant ; 
Obniiique  trahimt  reittm  timul  atque  vicissim  ; 
A'ec  dubitat  princepi  ta/t  te  aptare  labori ; 
Alanarunt  cutictit  tudoritjlumina  membrit  t 
Sed  tamen  hie  intra  velut  eicilut  attitit  htrot, 
Qui  nonplut  petit  attra  comit,  quam  tartarajihritf. 
Contemnetu  omnet  ventorum,  immota^fragoriti 

»  I* 

De  prima  Exptditione  AttiUtt  ^fgi*  Hunnorum,in 
GuUiatt  ac  de  Rekui  Gtttit  fTaitharii  Aqui^ 
tanorum  Principis»  '  Carmen  Mpicum, 
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Diis  wea|M>«,  which  it  drfcribed  by  Suidaft,  EtiFfat!iia,  ani 
Agathias,  vtas  caMed  Angi>,  and  ^^a&  a  barbed  tn«Jf*i)( ;  it  it 
%Bteired  the  body  it  could  not  be  eMrarted  withuut  ceiCaia 
iieatti,  and  if  it  mily  pierced  the  ehield,  the  shield  became  u» 
■lanagcable,  and  the  enemy  was  left  exposed. 

The  Cataia^  vshich  Viipl  mentions  as  a  Teutonic  peapoo, 
iras  also  retraclile.  This  was  a  club  of  about  a  yard  lougy 
with  a  heavy  end  vtorkrd  into  fonr  sharp  points  $  to  the  chin 
end,  or  handle,  a  cord  was  fixed^  which  enabled  a  person^ 
well  trained,  to  throw  it  with  great  force  and  exactiiess,  and 
then  by  a  jerk  to  bring  it  back  to  Ais  handy,  either  to  renew 
kii  throw,  or  to  use  it  in  close  combai.  This  vieapen  w as- 
called  Cat  And  CatttL     Cambriau  Register. 

The  Irish  horsemen  were  attended  by  servants  on  foot». 
commonly  called  Daltini,  armed  only  with  dart?  or  javelins^ 
to  which  thongs  of  leather  were  fairtened,  wherewith  to  draw 
them  back  after  they  were  east.  Sir  James  Ware's  AntiquL. 
iies  of  Irtland* 

PttynahoHL—XV .  p.  97. 
When  thi9  name  was  pronounced,  it  was  equivalent  to  a 
proclamation  for  rising  in  mass.    Touqcbmada,  Z«  6,  e.  22; 

The  House  of  yfrww.— XV.  p.  §1. 

The  name  of  this  Arsenal  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  Mexi- 
can sesquipedaliaoism ;  Tlacochealcoatlyacap..n.  Touqdf^ 
MAD  A,  L,  8.  0.  13. 

Cortes  consumed  all  the  weapoBS«of  this  arsenal  in  the 
in&mous  execiuion  of  Qoalpopoca  MUl  hi»  companlona* 
JlERftXftA*  S*  S*  9» 
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Th€  ahluHott  •f  the  Stone  <if  5  e  t/Erf .— X  V.  p.  98. 

A»  old  Priest  of  the  Tiafeincos^  wbeo  (he>  were  at  waf 
with  tbe  Mexicans,  ad?»6ed  tliem  to  driuk  the  holy  beverage 
before  they  went  (o  battle  t  this  nas  made  by  wa^luug  the 
Stooe  of  Sacrifice^  the  Kiag  drank  first,  and  then  all  hir 
Chiefs  and  Soldiers  in  orders  it  made  them  eager  and  \mpa^ 
tient  for  the  fight.     Torquemada,  JL.  8.  c,  58. 

To  physic  soldiers  before  a  campaign  seems  an  odd  way  of 
raising  their  couragei  yet  this  was  done  by  one  of  the  fiercest 
American  Tribes, 

'<  When  the  warriors  ^moog  the  Natchez  had  assembled  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  their  expedition,  the  Meiiicine  of 
War  was  prepared  in  the  Chiefs  cabin.  This  was  an  emetiCt 
composed  of  a  root  boiled  in  water.  The  warriors,  sometimet 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  seated  themselves  round  the 
kettles  or  cauldrons;  about  a  gallon  was  served  to  eachs  the 
ceremony  was,  to  swallow  it  at  one  draught,  and  then  difl> 
charge  it  again  with  such  loud  eructations  and  efforts  as 
might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,"-*-HKJiioT^s  History  rf 
Canada, 

Odd  as  thift  method  of  administering  medicine  may  appear^ 
some  tribes  have  a  still  more  extraordinary  mode  of  dispens- 
iagit. 

'<  As  I  was  informed  there  was  to  be  a  physic  dance  at 
night,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  town-house  to  see  the  prepara- 
tion.  A  vessel  of  their  own  make»  that  might  contain  twenty 
gallons  (there  being  a  great  many  to  take  the  medicine),  wa» 
set  on  the  fire,  round  which  stood  several  gourds  filled  with 
river  water,  which  was  poured  into  the  pot.  This  done,  there 
»rosc  one  of  the  beloved  Women,  who,  opening  a  decMUii 
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tiled  with  various  roots  and  herbs,  took  ont  a  smairhaadfal 
of  something  like  fine  sal tj  part  of  which  she  tbre^  on  the 
'head  man's  seat,  and  part  on  the  fire  dose  to  the  pot ;  she 
then  took  out  the  wing  of  a  swan,  and,  after  fioari»hing  it 
OTer  the  pot,  stood  fixed  for  near  a  minute  muttering  some- 
thing to  herself;  then  taking  a  shrub  like  laurel,  ^vhich  I  sop- 
posed  ^  as  the  physic,  she  threw  it  into  the  pot  and  returned 
to  her  seat.  As  no  more  ceremony  seemed  to  be  going  on^  I 
took  a  walk  till  the  Indians  assembled  to  take  it.  At  my  re^ 
torn  I  found  the  house  quite  full ;  they  danced  near  an  hour 
round  the  pot,  till  one  of  them,  with\  small  gourd  that  might 
hold  about  a  gill,  took  some  of  the  physic,  and  drank  it^  after 
which  all  the  rest  took  in  tarn.  One  of  their  head  men  pre- 
sented me  with  some,  and  in  a  manner*  compelled  me  to 
drink,  though  J  would  willingly  have  declined.  It  was,  how- 
ever, much  more  palatable  than  I  expected,  having  a  strong 
taste  of  sassafras ;  the  Indian  who  presented  it  told  me  ft  .\as 
taken  to  wash  away  their  sins,  so  that  this  is  a  sptritoal  medr- 
cine,  and  might  be  ranked  among  their  religious  ceremonies. 
They  are  very  solicitous  about  its  sncc(*ss;  the  conjuror,  for 
several  mornings  before  it  is  drank,  makes  a  dr.^adful  howl- 
ing, yelling,  and  hallowing  from  the  top  of  the  town  house, 
to  frighten  away  apparitions  and  evil  spirits  ''—>TiiirBERLAKSi 

■  Pmo  fire-fiies  gave  . 
Their  /twtre  — X  VII.  p   116. 
II  is  well  known  that  Madame  Merian  paintedone  of  these 
insects  by  its  own  light. 

**  In  Hispaniola  and   the  rest  of  the  Ocean  Islandes,  there 
are  plashy  and  marshy  places,  very  fitt  for  the  feeding  of 
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heardes  of  catteK    Goattes  of  di  vers  khid6ii>  logaidred  of  thf^l 
moyste  heate,  grievoasly  afiKct  the  colonies  leated  on  the 
brinke  thereof,  and  that  not  only  in  the  night,  as  \u  other 
.  countries;  therefore  the  inhabitants  build  low  houses,  and 
make  little  doores  therein,  scarce  able  to  receive  the-mastery 
and  without  holes,  tliat  the  gnatts  may  have  no  entrances 
And  for  that  cause  also,  they  fopbeare  to  light  torches  or 
candels,  for  that  the  gnatts  by  natural  instinct  follow  the 
light;  yet  neverthelesse  tliey  often  finde  a  -viBy  in*    Nature 
hath  given  that  pestilent  mischeife,  and  hath  also-  given  a  re* 
medy ;  as  she  hath  given  us  cattes  to  destroy  the  filthy  progeny 
of  mise^  so  hath  she  given'- them  pretty  and  cominodioos  hun« 
ters  which  they  call  Cucut;.  These  be  harmless  ninged  worms, 
some««hat  lesse  than  battes  or  reere  mise,  I  should  rather  call 
tbem  a  ktnde  of  beetles,  because  they  have  other  wings  after 
the  same  order  under  their  hard  winged  sheath,  which  they 
close  within  the  sheath  when  they  leave  flying.     To  this  livlnip 
creature  (as  we  see  flyes  shine  by  night,  and  certaiue  sluggish 
worms  lying  fn  thick  hedges)  provident  nature  hath  given 
some  very  cleere  looking  glasses  t  two  in  the  seate  of  the 
eyes,  and  two  lying  hid  in  the  flank,  under  the  sheath,  which 
he  then  sheweth,  when,  after  the  manner  of  the  beetle,  uo* 
sheathing  his  thin  wings,  he  taketa  liis  flight  into  the  ayre* 
whereupon  every  Curuius  bringeth  four  lights  or  candels  with 
htm.     Bnt  how  they  are  a  remedy  for  so  great  a  mischeife,  qs 
is  the  stinging  of  these  gnatfs,  which  in  some  places  are  little 
leaS  than  bees,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.     Hee,  who  un- 
derstandeth  he  hath  those  troublesome  guestes  (the  gnattes) 
at  home,  or  feareth  least  they  may  get  in,  diligently  hnnteth 
after  the  Cucuij^  which  he  decei  veth  by  this  meani  and-  Indus- 
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iRy  Whkh  neeeftity  (effecting  wondere)  bath   sevglit  oq(i 
ivboto  wftBttUi  Cueujjt  goetb  out  of  the  honse  in  the  first  twi- 
light of  ttie  nigbt,  earr^ing  a  btimii^  fire-brande  ia  his  hande, 
and  aaceodeth  the  next  hillock,  tb^t  the  Cucuij  may  see  it,  and 
^  swiogeth  fhe  fire^brande  about,  calling  Cucuius  aloud^ 
asd  bcotetJi  the  ajre  w  Uh  often  calling  and  crying  out  €»• 
•Miey  Cucate.    Many  simple  peo^e  suppose  that  the  Cucuij^ 
delighted  with  that  noise,  come  flying  and  flocking  together 
to  the  bellowliig  soand  of  him  that  calleth  them,  for  they 
^me  with  a  <peedy  and  headlong  eourse:    bat  I    rather 
thinlte  the  Cncuy  make  haste  to  the  brightness  of  the  fire^ 
Inraode,    because  swarmes    of  gnatts  fly  unto  every  light, 
which  (he  Cvcvi;  eate  in  the  very  ayre^  as  the  martlet*  and 
•wailowes  doe»    Behold  the  desired  Jiumber  of  Cucuij^  at 
what  time  the  hanteir  casteth  the  frre-brande  out  of  his  hand. 
Saaie  Qucnim  sometimes  follow  eth  tha  fire>brande,  and  light- 
cth  on  the  grouadei    then  is  he  easily  taken,  as  travellers 
aiay  take  a. beetle  if  they  have  need  thereof,  walking  with 
his  wings  shatt.     Others  denie  that  the  CueuiJ  arc  wooni  to> 
bee  taken  after  tiiis  manner,  but  say,  that  the  hunters  espe- 
cially have  boaghs  full  of  leaves  rea^dy  prepared,  or  broad 
lianea  eloaths^  wherewith  they  smite  the  Cueuiw  flying  about 
an  high,  and  btrike  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lyeth  as  it 
were  astonished,  and  Kuffereth  himself  to  bee  taken  ;  or  as- 
they  say,  following  the  fall  of  the  fly,  they  take  the  preye,  by 
casting  the  same  bushie  bough  or  linnen  cloath  upon  him: 
howsoever  it  bee,  the  hunter  havinge  the  hunting  Cncti'i}^  re- 
tarneth  home,  and  shutting  ttie  doore  of  the  house,  letteth  the' 
preye  goe«    The  Cucmj  loosed,  swiftly  fl^eth  about  the  whole 
house  seeking  gnatts^  under  their  hanging  bedds»  and  ahou| 
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the  faces  of  them  thai  sleepe,  whiche  the  gnatti  use  to  asMyle  t 
they  seem  to  execnte  the  office  of  watchmea,  that  such  as  are 
shut  io  may  quietly  rest.    Another  pleasaot  and  profitable 
commodity  proceedeth  from  the  CacuiJ,     As  many  eyes  at 
fvery  Cucuitis  openetb,  the  bobte  eojoyeth  the  Hf^t  of  so  many 
candels  ;    so  that  the  Inhabitants  spinne,  sewe,  weave,  and 
dance  by  the  light  of  the  flying  Cttcuy,    The  Inhabitants 
thinke  that  the  Cucuius  is  delighted  with  the  harmony  and 
tnelody  of  their  singing,  and  that  hee  also  exerciseth  his  mo« 
tion  in  the  ayre  according  to  the  action  of  their  dancing;  but 
bee,  by  reason  of  the  divers  circuit  of  the  gnatts,  of  necessity, 
swiftly  flyeth  about  divers  ways  to  seek  his  food.    Our  men 
also  reade  and  write  by  that  light,  which  al  wayes  continuetb 
vnti II  he  have  gotten  enough  whereby  he  may  be  well  and 
fedd.    The  gnatts  being  cleansed,  or  driven  out  of  doors,  the 
Cucuius  beginning  to  famish,  the  light  beginneth  to  falle: 
therefore  when  they  see  his  light  to  waxe  dim,  opening  the 
little  doore,  they  set  him  libertie,  that  he  may  seeke  his  foodcw 
*'  In  sport  and  merriment,  or  to  the  intent  to  terrifie  suck 
jBtM  are  afrayd  of  every  shadow,  they  say  that  many  wanton 
H'ild  fell  owes  sometimes  rubbed  their  faces  by  night  with  the 
fleshe  of  a  CucutiK,  being  killed,  with  purpose  to  meet  their 
neighbours  with  a  flaming  countenance,  as     ith  us  sometknei 
wanton  young  men,  putting  a  gaping  toothed  vizard  over 
their  face,  endeavour  to  terrifie  children,  or  women,  who  are 
easily  frighted:  for  the  face  being  anointed  with  the  lump  or 
fleshy  part  of  the.CucutiM,  shineth  like  a  Game  of  fire ;  yet  ia  ' 
sliort  space  that  fiery  virtue  waxeth  feeble  and  is  extinguished^ 
seeing  it  is  a  certa>'oe  brig'it  humor  received  in  a  thin  sulv* 
stance.    There  is  also  another  wonderful  commodity  proceed* 
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lug  from  (he  Cucuius;  the  Islahden  appoynted  by  our  raenn, 
^oe  "with  their'good  will  by  night,  with  two  Cucuij  tied  to  th« 
great  toes  of  their  feet :  for  the  travailer  goeth  better  by  the 
direction  of  these  lights,  than  if  he  brought  so  many  candels 
with  him  as  their  open  eyes ;  he  also  carryeth  another  in  his 
hand  to  seek  the  Utiie  by  night,  a  certain  kind  of  cony,  a  lit- 
tle exceeding  a  mouse  in  bignesse  and  baike  of  bodie :  which 
four  footed  beast  they  onely  knewe  before  our  coming  thither, 
and  did  eate  the  same.  They  also  go  a  fbhing  by  the  light  of 
the  Cucu(;«''^Pf£TRO  Martire. 

Bells  (fgold 
Emboti'dhh  glittering  hehneU-^XYIlL  p.  127. 
Among  the  presents  which  Cortes  sent  to  Spain  were  "  two 
helmets  covered  with  blue  precious  stones;  one  edged  witfi 
golden  belles  and  many  plates  of  gold,  two  golden  knoltbes 
sustaining  the  belles.  The  other  covered  with  the  same  stones, 
but  edged  with  25  golden  belles,  crested  with  a  greene  faole 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  helmet,  whose  feet,  bill,  and  eyes 
were  all  of  gold,  and  several  golden  knobbes  sustained  every 
bell." — PiETRO  Maktire, 

So  oft  the  yeomen  had,  in  days  of  yore. 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wowwd  the  horn. — XVIII.  p.  128". 
Cornage  Tenure. 

A  while  p'ume 
Nodded  above,  far  seen ,  floating  like  foam 
On  the  war  tempest  —Will.  p.  129. 
His  tail  white  plume^  which,  lUce  a  high  wrotight  foam, 
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Floated  on  the  tempestumu  tteam  offi^fu, 
Shetoed  where  he  iwept  the JUld, 

YovNa*!  BtaiYiH 

The  Journey  of  ihe  Pead.^XlX.  p.  138. 

Clavfgero.    Torquemada^  L.  13,  c.  47* 

The  fighting  mountaiDS  of  the  Mexicans  are  leai  absurd  than 
the  moving  rocks  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  are  placed,  not  in 
this  world,  but  in  the  road  to  the  next. 

**  L.  Martio  et  Sex.  Julio  consulibus,  in  agro  Matinensi 
duo  montes  inter  se  concurrerunt,  crepitu  maximo  assaltantes 
et  recedentes,  et  inter  eos  flamm&  fumoque  exeunte.  Quo 
concursu  ville  omnes  disfe  sunt ;  aoimalia  permulta  quae  in- 
tra fueranti  exanimata  sunt." — J*  Havisu  Tjextorts  Officinal 
f.  SIO. 

A  fiery  mountain  is  a  bad  neighbour,  bnt  a  quarrelsome 
one  must  be  infinitely  worse,  and  a  dancing  one  would  not  be 
much  better.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  us,  wlio  live  among  the 
mountains,  that  they  are  now-a-days  very  peaceable,  and 
have  left  off  "  skipping  like  rams.*' 

Funeral  and  Coronation  — XIX  pp.  139,  14S. 

Clavigero.    Torquemada. 

Tills  coronation  oath  resembles  in  absurdity  the  language  o# 
the  Chinese,  who,  in  speaking  of  a  propitipus  event  occurring, 
either  in  their  own  or  any  other  country,  generally  attribute 
it  to  the  joint  Will  of  Heaven  and  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Barrow. 

I  once  heard  a  Methodist  Street  Preacher  exhort  his  audi- 
tors to  praise  God  as  the  first  cause  of  all  good  thingS|  and  the 
JKing  at  the  iccoBd. 
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ZHiiegt^  frembU I  it  shaUJhm 
A  draui^t  ofagmy  and  deaUi  to  Aim, 
A  Mtream  of  fiery  jmiton. — XX.  p.  14ft* 
I  have  DO  other  authority  for  attributing  this  artifice  ftt 
TezozomoCy  than  that  it  has  been  practised  very  often  and 
▼ery  •ncccwfVilly, 

«<  A  Chief  of  D^edda»"  says  NIebnbr, 'Mnformed  me  tiUit 
two  hundred  dacats  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  wanted 
me  to  discover  the  thief,  I  excused  myself,  sayings  that  I 
left  that  sublime  science  to  the  Mahommedao  sages;  and  very 
«aon  afterwards  a  celebrated  schech  shewed;  indeed^  that  he 
knew  more  than  I  did.  He  placed  all  the  servants  in  a  row, 
made  a  long  prayer,  then  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  a  bit  of 
paper,  and  ordered  them  all  to  swallow  it^  after  having  as- 
sured them  that  It  would  not  liarro  the  innocent,  but  that  the 
punishment  of  Heaven  would  fall  on  the  guilty ;  after  wUch 
he  examined  the  month  of  every  one^  and  one  of  them,  whd 
liad  not  swallowed  the  paper,  confessed  that  he  had  stolen  the 
money." 

A  similar  anecdote  occurs  In  the  old  L^ead  of  Pierre  P^i- 
fen* 

Comment  laj)<me  de  une  grotu  Maisen  ou  il  hautoit,  perdit  ung 
Dyamant  en  sa  mais<m,  90*1/  tuyfst  subiiUement  reeouvrer 
Chap.  89j  p.  5d. 

Ung  certain  jwr,  la  Dame  de  Photitel 
£ut  ungennuy,  le  quel  pour  way  fat  ieU 
Car  eUe  avdt  en  sa  main  gauche  ou  dextre 
VngDyumant^^eVonrtnommoHdeeHrt 
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De  la  vattwr  de  hien  cinq  cen$  dticats.; 
Or,  pour  stmbdain  voum  advertir  du  cas, 
Ou  «n  dantuMty  ou  enfaisant  la  veille, 
Du  doy  tuy  cheut,  dont  cres  font  tUsmerveilkt 
Qti'eZ*  ne  It  ti'tuve  est  ton  ctieuriris  nuwry^^ 
'  Et  H*ose  autsi  k  dire  a  son  maty  ;  - 
Mais  a  Faifeu  aUee  (st  s'en  compliundre. 
Qui  respondiU  saiu  grandement  la  plaindrtg 
Que  bienfidUoit  que  le  Seigneur  le  sfeuft, 
Et  ift^elle  luy  dist  ains  quHl  ^en  apperfeuH, 
En  ce  faisant  le  vaillant  Pierre  Maistre 
La  recouvrer  hty  est  alU  promettre, 
Ce  moyennant  quHl  eust  cinquante  escutf 
'Qu^elle  luy  pronUst,  sans  en  f aire  refute 
PareiUement  qu^  anchun  de  la  maisan 
Veust  point  trouv£,  il  en  rendroit  raisotu 
Leurs  propos  tins,  s'en  alia  seure  etferme 
La  dicte  Damet  et  au  Seigneur  afferme 
Vu  Dyamant  le  susdict  interest, 
Dont  U  nejist  pas  grant  conte  <m  ttrrest$ 
Ce  nonobstant  quejiist  le  don  de  nopccs^ 
Qu*aooit  donne  ^pur  sur  autres  negoces  ; 
Car  courroucer  safemme  asses  enveoit 
Vavoit  perdu,  nais  grand  dueil  ett  avffiti 
Or  Unntesfois  a  Faifeu  il  crdowne 
Faire  son  vueH,  et  puissance  il  luy  dotm€ 
A  Sftkpltmr  fuire  owsi  qu^a  entend, 
Ineont^ftatt  Fotfeujist.tout,content 
Tost  assembkr  servitesurs  et  servantet, 
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Let  fat  rengH  en  vne  ehamhre  a  part, 

Ou  de  grant  peur  chascun  d^etdz  avoit  part. 

Quant  it  eugtfait,  appellaSieur  et  DamCt 

Detquelt  am£  ettoH  de  corps  et  de  ame, 

Et  ^levant  eulx  au  tervansfat  sermon 

J)u  Dyamant,  leur  disant  >*  nous  chermon, 

Et  scavons  hien  par  l*art  de  nicromance 

Celutf  qui  le  a  et  tout  en  evidance 

Feignoit  chermer  la  ehamhre  entous  endroitz, 

Se  pourmenatit  devant  hoytteu  ou  droitt, 

II  apperceut  parmif  une  verriere, 

Emmy  la  co9trt,  ung  garsonnet  arriere^ 

Qm  n^estoit  point  o  let  autres  venu, 

Dont  voux  orrez  qu*il  eu  est  advenu, 

Ce  nonolttrant  qn*il  y  en  eust  grant  nomhre, 

Cinqnante  ou  plus,  tonhdainfuignit  soube  umhre 

De  diviner f  ^e  toutn^y  estoit  point, 

Les  serviteurs  ne  congnoissans  ie  point 

Dirent  que  nut  ne  restoit  de  la  b^de 

Fors  U  berger;  done,  ditt-il^  qu*on  le  mande^ 

Bien  le  sfavoys  et  autres  choses  scay, 

Qu*U  vienne  tost,  et  vows  verrex  Vessay, 

Quant fut  tenu,  demande une  arballeste 

Que  bender  fist  o  grant  peine  et  molette. 

Car  forte  estoit  dts  meilleures  q^n  soieitt* 

Les  aisistefistretfnrt  ^esbdhyssoient  , 

Quefaire  il  veult,  car  dessus  if  fait  mettre 

Ungfont  raillon,  puis  aiiui  Ut  remettrc 

Dessus  la  table,  et  couchee  a  trovers 

Taut  droit  tendu4f  et  atoumee  cnvers, 
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Par  ouj)as8er  dn  doit  devant  la  tahte. 

Tout  ce  cos  fait,  cnmme  resolu  et  stable^ 

Dlst  a  la  Dame,  et  aiissi  au  Seigneur, 

Que  uul  d*eulx  ne  heut  tantjiance  en  son  heur^ 

De  demander  la  bague  destm  dicte. 

Par  Tiul  barat  ou  cautelle  maudicte; 

Car  il  cojivieiit,  sansfaire  nul  destour. 

Que  chascun  (Cculx  passe  etface  son  tour 

Devant  le  trect,  arc,  ca^balleste  oujiesche. 

Sans  que  le  cueur  d^aucnn  se  plye  oujiesche; 

Et  puis  apres  les  servans  passeront, 

Mais  bien  croyez  que  nc  repasseront, 

Ceulx  ou  celuy  qui  la  bague  retiemient, 

Mais  estre  mortz  tons  asseurez  setiennent* 

Son  ditjiny,  chascun  y  a  passe, 

Sans  que  nul  fust  ne  hlec6  ne  cusse  ; 

Metis  quant  cefut  a  cil  qui  a  la  bague, 

A  ce  ne  veult  user  de  mine  ou  hrague, 

Car  pour  certain  se  trouva  si  vain  cueur. 

Que  s^excuser  ne  sceut  est  vaincquer; 

Mais  tout  soubdain  son  esprit  se  tendit 

Cryer  mercy,  et  la  bague  rend  it, 

Ert  e-ffermunt  qvi^il  eu  Pavoit  rohee, 

Mais  sa}is  Faifeu  eust  este  absorbte* 

Auquel  on  quist  s^il  estoit  bien  certain 

Du  laronneau,  maisjura  que  incertain 

II  en  estoit,  et  san^  science  telle 

QiCou  estimoit,  avoit  quis  la  cautelle 

Espoventer  par  subtille  Lefon 

Ceulx  qui  la  bague  avoient,  en  lafufon 

WOV,   II*  N 
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Vous  poutcz  voir  que,  par  tubtUle  prouve, 
Tel  te  dU  boiif  qui  metchant  on  approuve. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  more  probably  originated  in  canning 
than  in  superbttilon.  The  Water  of  Jealousy  is  the  oldest 
example.  This  seems  to  ha?e  been  a  device  to  enable  «  omen* 
mhen  anjiistly  suspected,  fully  to  excalpate  themselves;  for 
no  one  who  was  guilty  w  ould  have  ventured  upon  the  trial. 

I  remember  an  anecdote  of  John  Henderson,  l^Mch  is 
characteristic  of  the  man*  The  maid  servant  one  evening,  at 
a  house  where  he  \^aa  visiting,  begged  that  she  might  be  ex* 
rused  from  bringing  in  the  tea,  for  he  was  a  conjurer,  she 
s«id.  When  this  w.is  told  him,  he  desirod  the  Mistress  wonld 
insist  upon  her  coming  In;  this  vas  done:  he  fixed  his  eye 
upon  her,  aiid  after  she  had  left  tLe  room  said,  take  care  of 
her ;  she  is  not  honest.  It  m  as  soon  found  that  he  had  right- 
ly understood  the  cause  of  her  alarm. 

ITie  Spoits.^Wl,  p.  149. 
Tiiese  are  described  from  Clavigero,  who  gives  a  print  of 
tlie  Flyers ;  the  tradition  of  the  banner  is  from  the  same  an* 
thor;  the  legend  of  Mexitll  from  Torqueraada,  L.  6,  c.  21. 

Then  tJit  Temples  ftlf 9 
M'hcte  btiick  and  putrid  ualU  vere  scaled  with  6/cNMf.— XXII  p. 

15G 
I  have  not  exaggrrated.     Beroal  Diaz  was  an  eye  witness, 
mi)d  he  expret«ly  saxs,  that  the  w  alls  and  the  floor  of  Mexitli's 
temple  were  ^lock  and   flaked   Mith  blood,  and  stenciling. 
iJistoiia  f^erduderoj  p.  71. 
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One  of  our  nation  last  the  Maid  ht  ioveJ.— XXIf.  p.  158. 

There  was  a  yonng  man  in  despair  for  the  death  nf  his  sis- 
ter,  whom  he  loved  y>\th  extreme  affection  The  idea  of  the 
^parted  recarred  to  him  incessantly.  He  resolved  to  seeic 
her  in  the  Land  of  Souls,  and  flattened  himself  with  (he  hope 
of  bringing  her  hack  with  him.  Hw  voyage  was  long  and 
laborious,  but  he  surmounted  all  the  obstacles,  and  overcame 
every  difficulty.  At  length  he  found  a  solitary  old  man,  or 
rather  geniui»  who,  having  questioned  him  concerning  his  en- 
terprise,  encouraged  him  to  pursue  -it,  and  taught  him  the 
-means  of  success.  He  gave  him  a  little  empty  calabash  to 
•ontain  the  soul  of  his  sister,  and  promised  on  his  retnrn  to 
give  him  the  brain,  which  he  had  in  his  pnssession,  being 
placed  there,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  keep  the  brains  of  the 
dead.  The  young  man  profited  by  his  instructions,  finished 
bis  course  snccenfuUy,  and  arrived  in  the  Land  of  Souls,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  weie  much  astonished  to  see  him,  and 
fled  at  his  presence.  Tharonhiaoujgon  received  him  well, 
and  protected  him  by  his  counsel  from  the  Old  Woman  his 
grandmother,  who^  under  the  appearance  of  a  feigned  rcgiird, 
wished  lo  destroy  him  by  making  him  eat  the  flesh  of  serpents 
and  vipers,  which  were  40  her  delicaciesw  The  Souls  being 
assembled  to  dance,  as  was  their  custom,  he  recognized  that 
of  his  sister;  Tharonhiaouagoo  assisted  him  10  take  it  by  sur* 
prise,  without  which'  help  he  never  would  have  succeeded,  for 
when  he  a  ivanced  to  seize  it,  it  vanished  as  a  dream  of  the 
night,  and  left  him  as  coufoundeJ  as  was  iEneas,  when  he 
attempted  V\  embrace  the  shade  of  his  father  Aachibes.  >ie- 
TerthelesB  he  took  it,  confined  it,  and,  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
and  8ir<itagems  of  this  captive  soul,  which  sought  but  to  do» 
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liver  Itself  from  Iti  prison,  he  bron|;bt  it  back  the  tame  road 
tty  which  be  came,  to  his  own  Tillable.     1  know  not  if  he  re- 
collected to  take  the  brain,  or  judged  it  annecessary ;  but  aa 
«oon  as  be  arrived  he  dugp  np  the  body,  and  prepared  it  ^- 
cording  to  tbe  instractions  he  had  received,  to  render  it  fit' for 
the  reception  of  the  soul,  which  waar  to  reanimate  it     livery 
thing  was  ready  for  this  resnrrection,  when  the  impertinent 
cuiioslty  of  one  of  those  who  were  present  prevented  its.  suc- 
cess.   The  captive  sonl,  finding  itself  free,  fled  away,  and  the 
3W  hole  journey  was  rendered  nseless.    The  young  man  derived 
^o  other  advantage  than  that  of  having  been  at  the  Land  of 
Souls,  and  the  power  of  giving  certain  tidings  of  it,  wliicb 
vere  transmitted  to  posterity.     Lapitau  sur  te$  moeurt  det 
^u^ivaget  Ameriquains,  Tom.  I.  p.  401. 

*'  One,  I  remember,  affirmed  to  me  that  himself  had  bee* 
dead  four  days;  that  most  of  his  friends  in  tint  time  were  ga- 
thered together  to  his  funeral  $  and  that  he  should  have  been 
buried,  but  that  some  of  his  relations  at  a  great  distance,  who 
were  sent  for  upon  that  occasion,  were  not  arrived,  before 
whose  coming  he  came  to  life  again.  In  this  time  he  sajs  be 
went  to  the  place  where  the  sun  rises  (imagining  the  Earth  to 
be  plain),  and  directly  over  that  place,  at  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  he  was  admitted,  he  says,  into  a  great  House,  which 
he  bupposes  was  several  miles  la  length,  and  saw  many  won. 
derfui  thing<%  too  tedious  as  well  as  ridiculons  to  mentiom 
Another  person,  a  woman,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  but  been 
c.edibly  informeJ  of  by  the  Indians,  declares,  she  was  dead 
several  days ;  that  her  soul  went  Southward,  and  feasted  and 
danced  with  the  happy  spirits:  and  that  she  found  all  things 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  Indian  notions  of  a  future  state."— 
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that  tweeter  one  that  kiioweth  aU 


The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choritten, — XXIII.  p.  1$9. 
The  Mockinj^  Bird  Is  often  menlioiied,  and  with  roach  ferT- 
ing,  in  Mr.  Davis's  Travels  in  America,  a  very  singular  and 
interesting  volume.  He  describes  himself  in  one  lilace  as 
Jistening  by  moonlight  to  one  that  nsitally  perched  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  log  hut.  A  negress  was  sittii>g  on  the  ihrcsb- 
old  of  the  next  door,  smoaking  the  stomp  of  an  old  pipA 
please  God  Almighty f  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  how  tweet 
that  tnockiiig  bird  sing !  he  never  tire.  By  day  and  by  ntghf 
It  sings  alike ;  when  weary  of  mocking  others,  the  bird  takes 
ap  its  own  natural  strain,  and  so  joyous  a  creature  is  it,  that 
it  will  jump  and  dance  to  itsowa  music  The  biri  is  perfect- 
ly domestic,  for  the  Americans  hold  it  sacred.  Would  that 
we  had  more  of  these  humaiy  prejudices  in  England, . .  if 
that  word  may  be  applieJ  to  a  feeling  so  good  in  itself  and  lit 
its  tendency. 

A   good   old   protestant  missionary  mentions  another  of 
the  American  singing-birds  very  technically. 

'*  or  black  birds  there  be  millions,  which  are  great  devour- 
ers  of  (he  Indian  corn  as  soon  as  It  appears  out  of  the  ground  » 
nnto  this  sort  of  birds,  especially,  may  the  mystical  fii>wls,  the 
Divells,  be  well  resembled,  (and  so  It  please th  the  Lord  Jesus 
bimse&f  to  observe,  Afatt,  13,)  which  m>stical  fowl  follow  the 
towing  of  the  word,  and  pick  it  np  from  loose  and  careless 
bearers,  as  these  black  birds  follow  the  material  seed  ;  against 
these  tliey  are  very  carefal,  both  to  set  their  com  deep 
enough,  that  It  may  hafc  a  strong  root,  not  so  apt  fo  be 
plockt  ap,  as  also  they  put  up  little  watch-houses  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  fields,  in  which  they  or  their  biggest  childtea 
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But  of  all  th^  longstera  io  America  who  warble  their  wood- 
■otes  wild,  the  frogs  are  the  most  extraordinary. 

*'  Prepared  as  I  was,"  says  a  traveller,  **  to  hear  somethiog 
rxtraordinary  from  these  aaimals,  I  confess  the  first  frog  con- 
cert 1  heard  in  America  was  so  muc;h  beyond  any  thing  I 
could  conceive  of  the'  powers  of  these  musicians,  that  I  was 
truly  astonished.  This  performance  was  alfraco,  and  took 
place  on  the  18th  (April)  instant,  in  a  large  swampy  where 
there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  pcrfDimers,  and,  I  really 
believe,  not  two  exactly  io  the  same  pitch,  if  the  octave  can 
possibly  admit  of  so  many  divisions,  or  shades  of  semitones. 
An  Hibernian  musician,  who,  like  myself,  was  present  for 
tlie  first  'time  at  this  concert  of  antimtuief  exclaimed,  *■  By 
Jasiis,  but  they  stop  out  of  tune  to  a  nicety  !* 

'*  I  have  been  since  informed  by  an  amateur,  who  resided 
many  years  in  this  country,  and  made  this  species  of  rauaic  his 
peculiar  study,  thai  on  these  occasions  the  treble  is  performed 
by  the  Tree  Frogs,  the  smallest  and  most  beautifal  species ; 
they  arc  always  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bark  of  the  tree 
they  inhabit,  and  their  note  is  not  unlike  the  chirp  of  a 
cricket:  tlie  next  in  size  are  our  counter-tenors,  they  have 
a  note  resembling  the  setting  of  a  saw.  A  still  larger  spe^ 
cies  sing  tenor,  and  the  under  part  is  supported  by  the  Bull 
Frogs,  which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  foot,  and  bellow  oat  the 
bass  in  a  tone  as  loud  and  sonorous  as  that  of  the  animal  from 
which  they  take  their  name.*'— Iritvs/s  in  America^  by  W. 
Priest,  MtMtctan. 

«<  I  have  often  thought,*'  says  tbte  lively  traveller,  <<  if  an 
flothusiastic  cockney  of  weak  nerves^  who  had  never  been 
out  of  the  sound  of  Bo  a  bell,  conld  suddenly  be  conveyed 
from  his  bedtin  the  middle  of  Dm  aigkt,  and  laid  las^  atsAmg 
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in  410  American  iwampi  he  wnnld,  on  waking,  fancy  himself 
in  the  infernal  regions :  his  first  sensations  v  onid  be  from  tho 
stings  of  a  myriad  of  miisquitoesj  wajcing  with  the  smart,  his 
ears  would  be  assailed  i^irh  the  horrid  noises  of  tlie  frogs  i 
on  lifting  np  his  eyes  be  would  have  a  faint  view  of  the  night* 
hanks,  flapping  their  ominous  wings  over  his  devoted  head, 
visible  only  from  the  glimmering  light  of  the  fireoflies,  %thich 
he  would  naturally  conclude  were  sparks  from  the  bottomless 
pit.  Nothing  would  be  wanting  at  this  moment  to  complete 
Ibe  illusion,  bat  one  of  Ihnse  dreadful  explosions  of  thnnder 
and  liishtning,  so  eztravas:antly  described  by  Lee  in  OedU 
pos.  <  Call  you  these  peals  of  thunder  bnt  the  yawn  of  beU 
lowing  clouds?  by  Juve,  they  seem  to  me  the  world's  last 
groans,  and  those  large  sheets  of  flame  its  last  blaze  V  " 

In  iink  and  twell 
More  ex^m/elif  tweet  ihan  ever  eari 
Cff  man  cvtk*d  from  intirumetii  of  touchy 
Or  beat,  or  breutA.— XXIII.  p.  16S. 
The  expression  is  from  an  old  Spanish  writer  i  **  Tanian  in* 
ttrumentos  de  diversat  monenu  de  ta  muticof  de  pa/s0|  ejlato,  e 
lots,  e  «of  •'*— CroniVa  de  Pero  NIno* 


ihe  old  in  talk 


Of  other  dayty  that  mingled  with  their  Joif 
Memory  of  many  a  hard  calamity.-— XXI  V«  p.  16T. 
**  And  when  the  biiilden  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord,  they  set  the  Priests  in  their  apparel  with 
trumpets,  and  the  Levites  the  sons  of  Asaph  with  cymbals, 
to  praise  the  Lord,  after  the  onUaance  of  jtavid  JUd^  of 
Israel. 
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<*  And  they  s^nf;  f^gcthcr  by  conn*'  in  praisings  an*^  g^v>nS 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  because  he  is  g'xid,  for  his  mercy 
eodureth  for  ever  toward  Iprnel.  And  aU  the  people  shoat* 
ed  with  a  great  shout  when  they  praised  the  Lord,  because  tte 
foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid. 

^  But  many  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  and  chief  of  the 
fathers*  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house, 
when  the  foundation  of  this  house  \>as  laid  before  their  eyes 
wept  v^itfa  a  loud  voice;  and  many  shouted  alottd  withjoy: 

**  So  that  the  people  cou.d  not  discern  the  noise  of  the 
thoat  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people;  for 
the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  shoutj  and  the  noise  was  heard 
afar  off.**— £znA,  III.  10.  13. 

For  Atilan  comet  in  angery  and  her  Gods 

Spare  nune^-^XXlY.  p.  170. 
Kill  all  that  yon  can,  said  tlie  TIascailans  te  Cortes;  the 
yonng  that  they  may  not  bear  arms,  the  old  that  they  may 
not  give  connseL    Bbrxal  Diaz,  p.  66. 

The  CireU  of  the  Yeats  Ufiai.-^XKYh  p.  183: 
Torqucmada,  L  10.  c  S3.     The  tradition  of  the  Five  Sun 
is  related  by  Clavigero ;  the  origin  of  the  present  by  the  same 
author  and  by  Torqoemada,  L«  6.  c«  42;    thei»hole  of  the 
ceremonies  Is  accurately  stated. 

Depart  I  Depart  i  for  to  ike  note 
Afiicutately  m  hU  native  tong^te 
Spahetothe  Atteea^^WY ll»  p.  195* 
My  ^tJume  for  this  insignificaBl  ageacy,  as  I  fear  it  will 
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be  thoag:ht,  must  be,  that  the  f^ict  itself  is  historically  (nie*| 
by  means  of  this  omen  the  Aztecas  were  induced  to  quit  thefr 
co!iiitry,  after  a  series  of  calamities.  The  leader  who  had 
address  enou^  to  influence  them  was  Hnitziten,  a  name 
which  I  have  altered  to  Yuhidthkon  for  the  sake  of  euphony; 
the  note  of  the  bird  is  expressed  in  Spanish  and  Italian  thus, 
tihui ;  the  cry  of  the  peewit  cannot  be  better  expressed.    Toa** 

qVEMADAf  L,  8*  C,  1.      ClATIGERO. 

Tke  Chair  of  God.-^XXV II,  p.  206. 

Mexitli,  they  said,  appeared  to  them  during  their  emigra- 
tion, and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  before  them  in  a  chair  i 
Teoycpalli  it  was  called.    ToJiiQUBttADAy  L.  $•  e.  1, 

The  hideous  fignres  of  their  Idols  are  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  Historian  of  the  Dominicans  in  Mexico, 

**  As  often  as  the  Devil  appeared  to  the  Mexicans,  they 
made  immediately  an  Idol  of  the  figure  in  which  they  had 
seen  him ;  sometimes  as  a  Lion,  othertimes  as  a  Dog,  other- 
times  as  a  Serpent ;  and  as  the  ambitions  Doril  took  advan* 
tage  of  this  weakness,  he  assumed  a  new  form  every  time  to 
gain  a  new  image  in  which  he  might  be  worsliipped.  The 
natural  timidity  of  the  Indians  aided  the  design  of  the  Devil, ' 
and  he  appeared  to  them  in  horrible  and  affrighting  figures 
that  he  might  have  them  the  more  submissive  to  his  will ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  that  the  Idols  which  we  still  see  in  Mexico, 
placed  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  as  spoils  of  the  Gospel| 
are  so  deformed  and  ugly.*' — Auoustin  Datila  PADkixA. 

To  spread  in  other  landt  MtiitWs  name.— XXVII.  p«  210, 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  resemblance  betireea 
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Ucxico  and  Meiaah  thonld  have  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
that  America  wai  peopled  by  the  Tea  Tribes.  Fr.  Este^van 
de  Salazar  discovered  this  wise  ai^gfument,  which  is  noticed  in 
Grei^orio  Garcia^s  yery  credalons  and  very  learned  work  o» 
the  Orif  in  of  the  Indians.  JU  3.  c.  7.  ^  2, 


TBE  EN** 


VJ,  Chancery  Lane^  Londotu 


